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The great exeelleiiee of Day'* Algebra 
has been to folly acknowledged, by the 
public, throagh a period of nearly thirty 
yean, that it would be superfluous to ac- 
company it with any formal recommenda- 
tion. All that inatractort will require to 
be assured if, that the present Abridgrment, 
by Mr. James B. Thomson, faithfully pre- 
sents the spirit aud eharacter of the .oriein- 
«]. I have examined it sufRciently to feel 
satisfied that such is the fact ; that while 
it presents to the yoane learner the science 
In a sim^e and attractive form, it surpasses 
' HMMt similar treatises in the aptness of its 
illustrations, the accuracy of itsdcfinitions^ 
and the value and copiousness of its princi- 
ples. DENISON OLMST£D. 

yale College, June 6, 1843. 

Speaking of the AbritTgmeut of Day's 
Algebra, Prof. Silliman says, »«t have full 
oontidenee in the views expressed above by 
Prof. Olmsted." 

We fully concur in the above recommen* 
dation of the Abridgment of Day's Algebra, 
fW>m Prof Olmsted. 

Proft. A. D. Stanley, J. L, Klngsley, C. 
A. Goodrich, T. D. Woolsey, C U. Shep- 
ard, T. A. Thatcher, Yale Cqliege. Tutors 
J. Nooney, D. Powers, L. J. Dudley, P. K. 
Clatk, Yale College. Hawley Olmsted, Prin- 
cipal of Hopkins' Grammar School A. N. 
Skinner, Pnncipal of Select Classical School 
Jor boys. L. A. Daggett, Piincipal of Se- 
Meet School for boys. 

New Haven, June 12, IS43, 
Messrs. Darrie & Peck,— I have examin- 
ed, by request, Thomson's Abridgment of 
Day's Algebra, and take pleasure in com- 
mending It to teachcts, at bavihg all the 



well known merits of the original, i*ith 
such additional illustrafiont and exercises 
as adapt it to the capacities of the young, 
and the method of instruction in schools 
and academies. The faet that this Abrid|:- 
nient has reedved the approbation of Pres. 
Day himself, is a sufficient pi*oof of iU 
character. Respectfully yours, 

STILES FRENCH, 
Principal of the Cdllegtate and Comme^^citl 
School, at Wooster Place. 

I have examined^ with pleasure, the 
Abridgment of Day's Algebra, by Tames B. 
Thomson, A. Mv The accuracy of defini- 
tion and clearness of illustration, which 
characterize the large work, are faithfuHy 

}>reserved in this ; aad the addidon of a 
arge number of examples, and some chan- 
ges in the arrangement, greatly enhance the 
value of the production. I am acquainted 
with no ilementary work on the subject so 
well ada)>ted to the purposes of instruction, 
as this Abridgment, ftnd shall gladly i&tn^ 
duce it into my school. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS iTLAUGHLIN, 
Principal of a Classical School in N. Y. city. 
New Y«rk, June 12, 1843. 

Mr. J. B.- Thomson— Dear Sir,— The 
merits of the Algebra, of which yours is an 
Abridgment, and my confidence in your 
knowledge of what was needed to adapt it 
to the use of schools and academies, and in 
your ability for the task you undertook, led 
mc Ip expect that you would make the 
work what I find it to be, one eminently 
adapted to the wants of that large class of 
pupils in our schools, whose age and cir* 
eumf tances require a treatise tnore full in 
expUiDation, better ilanished widi exvof 



plea fiir pnedee, and yet mofo nmited in 
extent, than those in general n>e. 

• Yours truly, WM. H. RUSSELL, 
Principal of New Haven Family BcJiool 

for Doyi. 

From S. 8. Randall, Esq., Gen. Supt, Com- 
mmSchools^ State vj hew Tork. 

I have examined the " Abridgment of 
I>a)'f Algebra" by James B. Thomson, A. 
M., and am of opinion that it is admirably 
adapted to the use of the more advanced 
pupils in our Common Sch6oU. The clear- 
iiess and copioasness of illustration, th« 
simplicity of arrangrement and development 
of principles, which so eminently charac- 
terize the oiiginal work, are faithfully re- 
flected in the Abridgment; and several 
Tery valuable additional illustrations and 
rules are given in the present edition, ren- 
dering it better adapted to the wants of 
the students of our elementary institutions. 

I cheerfully recommend its introduction 
into our Common Schools. 

SAML. S. RANDAJX. 

Albany, Sept. 16, 1843. 

We fully concur in Mr. RandalKs ve- 
eommendation of Thomson'* Abridgment 
of Day's Algebra. 
£. G. Storke, County Supt. Com. School j, 

Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
G. T. Frazier, do. do. Broome *' " 
J. S. Denman, do. do. Tompkins ** « 
Z.P.Burdich,do.do. Rensselaer*' *< 
A. S. Clement, do. do. fkitchess " " 
A. T. Hopkins do. do. Ontario *< ** 
A. S. Stevens, do. do, Wyoming " « 
S. D. Bross, Principal of Farmer's Hall 

Academy, Goshen, N. Y. 
J. H. Wilson, Principal of Bingbampton 

Academy, N. Y. 
J. Thompson, Prin. Ithaca Academy, N. Y. 
Wm. P. Pew, Principal of the Lancasterian 

School, Ithaca, N. Y. 



From D. French, Principal of Waltham 
High School. 

ffalt/iam, July 19,1843. 
Dear Sir,«I have examined your abridg- 
ment of Day^s Algebra, and consider it al- 
together the best work for beginners with 
which I am acquainted. The want ol* a 
suitable elementary work on iCigebra has 
long been felt in our advaSced schools. It 
appears to me that you have been singu- 
larly successful in supplying that desidera- 
tum. Very truly yours, 

D. FRENCH. 
J. B. Thomson, A. M. 

From S. K. Bourne, Esq., County Supt. 
Com. Schools, Chenango Co. N, t. 
I have examined wiih much pleasure the 
ahridgment of Day's Algebra, by James B. 
Thomson, A. M., and am satisfied that in 
accuracy of definition and clearness 6f U- 



iQstration, it is luperior ttr any work of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. The 
abridgment is emphatically what it professes 
to be, ** an easy and lucid transition from 
the study of Airithra»;tic *o the higher branch^ 
es of Mathematics" and admirably well 
adapted to the use of our Common Schools 
and Academies ■ 

H09WELL K. BOUaiTE. 

Pitcher, Sept. 9,1843. 

From Cyru9 Pierce, A. M., late Principal 

of the Normal School, Lexington, Mau. 

Dear Sir,~ President Day's Algebra needi 
no praise at my hands. During a course 
of many years teaching, I have found na 
elementary Treatise to surpass its merits 
as a Te>t Book for fulhiess, simplicity and 
clearness. 

Your abridgment, while it retains the 
characteristic excellences of the orii^inal 
work, by judicious omissions, additions, 
change of phraseology and arrangement, 
IS admirably adapted to the use of begin- 
ners, and to the wants of Schools and A- 
cademies You have made a good book. I 
recommend it to the attention of teachers 
everywhere. C. PIERCE. 

To J. B. Thomson, A. M. 
Nantucket, July l, 1843. 

We fully concur in the views expressed 
by Mr. Pierce. 

AUGUSTUS MORSE, I»rincipal of Nan- 
tucket High School. 

WM H. HEWES, Principal of Coffia 
School. Nantucket. 

A. LUCIEN WELD, « Nant. Acad. 

JOHN BOADLE, « Friend's Schl. 

Nantucket. 

From T. Lindsley, Esq. County Supt. Yatea 

Co. N. Y. 
I hav^ examined the abridgment of Day's 
Al^bra not only with pleasure, but profit. 
The spirit and tone of the onginal have 
been remarfcably preserved. I feel satisfied 
that no ordinary want has been fully sup- 
plied. The illustrations, definitions, and 
principles, exhibit all the point, explicitneii 
and accuracy of tht* large work . I can but 
entertain the hope that the public will soon 
be favored with Mr. Thomson's Geometry. 

T HALES LINDSLEY. 
Ruihville, Se^. 24, 1843. 

From S. Metcalf, A. M., Principal of Kin> 

derhouk Academy. 
J. B. Thomson, Esq. 

Dear Sir,— For twenty five j'ears I have 
been familiar with Day's Algebra ; was de- 
lighted with the improvements which it re- 
ceived, from the late Prof. Fisher ; but be 
assured a rare treat has been reserved for 
your « Abridgment" to furnish. While I 
acknowledge myself an admirer of the O- 
rigiaal worJc, it is my full convicUon that 
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Tour imprtfvemevts will leeure it a wider 
circulation. The omurions and the enlarge' 
mentt; particularly the greatly iticreawd 
number of examples, recei?e my nnquali- 

^lled approbation, 

-« SILAS METCALF. 

Kinderhook. Sept. 25th, I8i3. 

Frew President Note and Dr, Potter^ of 
Union College. 
The reputation of President Day^s Alge- 
bra is so well esiablisht^, that any com- 
nendatioR from the subscribers would ap- 
wn superfluous. AVith regard to the a- 
bridgment of that work, prepared by Mr. J. 
B. I'humson, they cheerfully state that Mr. 
T.'s task si'ems to Iwve been executed with 
judgment and skill; and that the work in 
its abridged form, will be found well adapt- 
ed to higher schools and Academies. 

ELIPHL'T. NOTT. 

ALONZO POTTER. 
Union College, Sept. 20, 1843. 

From J7. S. Randall. A. M. County Supt. 
of Cortland Co. N Y. 
Cottland Village^ Sept. 27, 1843. 
My Dear Sir,— From the examination 
which I have been enabled to give your A- 
bridgment of Day's Algebra. I consider it 
eralitently successful. You hare condensed 
and simplified, without subtracting from the 
strength of your original, and I feel bound 
to say that in some respects, you have im- 
provtd on that original. 

I have king felt the need of a w«)rk on 
Algebra, for our Common Schools, cheaper, 
more easily grasped hy the young learner, 
feqiiiring a less extended course of study- 
in a word, a connecting link between A- 
ritlimetic and the higher departments of Al- 
gebra. This desideratum is, I think, sup- 
plied by your abridgment, and as such I^hall 
recommend it to the Common Sciiools of 
this County. Very respectfully, 

2 our nbt. svt. 
Y S. RANDALL. 

I fully conenr in the above recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Randall. J R DIXON, 

Principal of Cort. Vili. Academy. 

From 7*. Barlow^ Esq. County Supt. Madi- 
son Co. N. Y. 

I have carefully perused the abridgmeiit 
of Day*s Algebra, anil highly approve of it 
as a work u ell adapted to the capacity of 
children, and the wants of our Common 
Schools. Algebra, properly simplified, can 
be advantageously introduced into our com- 
mon schools, and at a much earlier age than 
is geneially supposed. I can cheerfully re- 
commend this work as one promising frreat 
utility from its proper adaptation -to the ca- 
pacity of tiie young. THOS. BARLOW. 

Canaatota, Sept. 30, 1843. 



From H, WUiM^ Esq.., CoQllty Svpt. All»- 
ghany Co, N. Y. 

From a cursory examination . of Tboii»> 
son's Abridgment of Day's Algebra. I am 
well satisfied it has supeior merits which a 
discerning public will not fail to appreciate. 
In a word, I consider it the verutnitig our 
Common Schools want. H. wILSON. 

Little Genesee, Oct. 4, 1843. 

From President Nortfi, of Hamilton Col* 

lege. 
Mr. J. B, Thomson, 
» Dear Sir,— Your edition of Day's Algebra, 
prepared for the use of schools, I have ex- 
amined, and take pleasure in saving that 
the abridgment appears to rae to ha\e been 
judiciously and skilfully made. While it 
still retains those characteristics which hare 
rendered tbe original work of Pres. Day so 
eminently popuHtr and useful, it has been 
happily adapted to the capacities of the 
younger class of students, and hence in its 
present form is well fitted to occupy a place 
in common schools and Academies, similar 
to that which it has so long held in the Coli* 
k ges of our country. Respectfully yours, 

SIMEON NORTH. 
Hamilton College, Oct. 3, 1843. 

From /. Patching Esq., County Supt. Liv- 
ingston Co. N. Y. 
Mr. J. B. Thomson, 

Dear Sir,->Having examined "Day^s Al> 
gebra abridged^" it gives me pleasure to say, 
1 highly approve tf it. At a Convention of 
the town Superintendents for this County, 
it was unanimously adopted as a text book 
to be used in our common schools . 

Yours, fete. IRA PATCHIN. 

Livonia, Oct. 14, 1843. 

From Bev. E. Hosniei\ A. ilf.. Principal of 

Glen's Falls Academy, Judge Baldwin^ 

County Supt. of Warren Co. N. Y. 

and others. 

The abridgment uf Day*s Algebra by Mr. 
Thomson is, in my opiniqii, a work that* 
was much needed. 1 he original, though 
highly and Justly appreciated, I have lung 
felt required more time than pupils in our 
Academics could ordinarily devote to the 
subjeet, cnnsistenfly with the claims of the 
other branches of study. 

The smalirr works, which have been pitb* 
lished by difft-rent authors, and designed as 
elementary, did not supply the desideratum. 
We still wanted a treatise prepared in ae> 
curdance with the true principles i»f analyo 
sis, %vhich could be put into the hands of 
youth, as a suitable text book for imparting 
to them with proper attention, an adequate 
knowledgr of Algebra. 

Such a pnxlnctlon, I think, we haye in 
the work before ns Its prominent excrl- 
lenqe is its comprcbensiveueu and its clear 



iaiivetive meCkod— elucidated by prog;resi> 
ive and naineroQ> practical examples. We 
intend to introdaee it forthwith into the A- 
caderoy. £. HOSM&R. 

Okn's FallftOcc 11, 1843. 

The undersigned heartily concur in the a* 
bove tecooiiuendation. 

8. C. BALDWIN. 

GEORGE RU6G, Teacher of Math, in 
Otou'ft Falls Academy. 

VM. BARNES, late Prine. G. Falls Sem. 

J. W. RAY. 

L. B. GRANT. 

From Sev. J. Cumming*^ A. M.t Principal 
of Amenia Academy. 

T have carefully examined *' Day's Alg^ 
bn Abrid^," and can with pleasure re- 
imend it as possessing in a very high de- 
the qualities necessary for a good text 

>ok. The merit of Day's Algebra is su& 
iiciently attested by its ^eneial use, and the 
numerous recommendations of many of the 
soundest scholars and most successful teach- 
ers. In the Abridgment the great excel- 
leneics of the larger work are retained, 
while the few changes in the arrangement 
and the omissions which have been made, 
together witli the valuable additional mat- 
ter introduced, eotistitute, in my opiniim, a 
decided improvement. The method of il- 
lustration well combines the advantages of^ 
the inductive and synthetic modes of in- 
struction, and is better calculated to give 
the learner a dear understanding of the 
aul^ct, than any other that could be adopt- 
ed. The work is simple in its phraseology, 
and clear and natural in its arrangement,— 
it is copious without redundancy, and in its 
rules and definitions there is combined, in 
an unusual degree, perspicuity and eonscise- 
ikess with sufficient fulness. It is well cal- 
culated to succeed Arithmetic, and forms an 
easy transition to the higher branches of 
Mathematics. It is better suited to our 
common schools, and a large class of stu- 
dents in higher schools, fur whom it is suf- 
ficiently extensive, than any work with 
which I am acquainted. It richly merits 
the general attention it will doubtless re- 
ceive. JOSEPH CliMMlNGS. 

Amenia, Oct. 18, 1843. 

From Geo, Williams, Esq,, Supt. Tioga Co. 
New York. 

Mr. J. B. Thomson— Dear Sir,— I have 
examined with care your Abridgment of 
Day's Ali^ebra. It seems to me to possess 
all the superiormeritsof the original work, 
while it IS so simplified as to be eminently 
adapted to the wants of common schools. I 
take pleasure in recommending it as supe- 
rior to any other Algebra with which I am 
acqiuinted. Respectfully yours, 

^ GEORGE WILLIAMS. 

Owego, Oct. 20, 1S13. 



From S, P. HMtghj Piof.of Mf^^i««^ -^ 
Oneida Institute. 
A brief examination of ^ Da^'i Algebra 
Abridged" has led me to a decision highly 
in its favor. No part in my opinion m 
omitted which wat important in an elemen- 
tary book on Algebra. On the other hand, 
by increasing the number of *' examples 
for practice," and by furnishing additional 
Problems, there is surely an improvement 
upon the larger work. But this is eon^ 
mendation enough,— that the Abridgment 
is indeed what it was intended it ahouU be 
—in eMtsence, Day's Algebra *tUL 
' STANLEY P. HOUGa 

Oneida Institute, Oct. 30, 1S43. 

From J. NetprnantA. M^ Prof. Math. Troy 

Cotuu. Academy, Vt. 
Mr. Thomson--Sir,— 

I have examined with great satisfaction 
your ^'Abridgment of Day's Algebra." 
Even the typography of the^* book" recom- 
mends it ; but its chief excellence consists in 
iu lucid arraugement; in the copious aod 
yet concise enunciation of propositions; in 
simple and appropriate illustrations ; and 
in tne numerous problems for solution— with 
section 8th on powers, and section 9th on 
roots, I am specially pleased. They are the 
best I have aeen. In short, your Abridg- 
ment retains the eharacterisUc excellencies 
of (he original, whilst it excludes all that 
which either is not practical or too abstruse 
for most Academic students. I recommend 
it to the attention of all instructors of the 
youthful mind. JOHN NEWMAN. 

West Foultney, Vt., Nov. 0, 1843, 

From a cursory perusal of your *' Abridg- 
ment ot Day's Algebra," X fully concur 
with Prof. Newman. 

GEO B. CONS, Prof. Lang. 

From £. R. BeynetiP*, County Supt of Or- 
leans County, N. Y. 

I have read the Abridgment of Day's At- 
gebra with peat pleasure. It seems to me 
to combine all tlie most desirable rrqaisitea 
of a useful school book. It unites the mi- 
nute explanations of the Inductive, with the 
scientific arrangement of the S^ynthetie 
method of instniction. It preserves all the 
excellencies of the larger work, while aup- 
plying most of its deficiencies. Having 
made trial in teaching, of several diflier«nt 
Algebraic works, I cheerfully give this the 
preference of all 1 have met with, as an el- 
ementary treatise on this important science. 
EDWIN R. REYNOLDS. 

Albion, Nov. 15, 1843. 

I agree with the sentiments expressed br 
Mr. Reynolds. J.W.FRENCH, 

Principal of Albion Aead. 

From Pre*. Ht^kins. ofWilHunt Co!., Man. 

Mr J. B. Thomson—Dear Sir,->Ieannot 

hesitate to express my full and hearty ap. 
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probation of the Alfridgmeiit of Dsy's 
Algebra^ of which you are about to publish 
a Kcond edition. M. HOPKINS. 

From the Principal aod Profeaion of Caa- 
tleton Seminary* Vt. 
Mr. J. B. Thomion— Dear Sir,— We have 
examined at loigih your Abridgment of 
Bay'i treatise on Al|;ebra, and are nuw pre- 
pared to speak of it in terms of unqualified 
approbation. As teachers we have long 
observed and felt the need of some alteration 
in the larger work which should adapt it 
more particuhirly to the higher classes in 
our common schools and to our seminaries. 
Tnis want we tnink is well supplied by the 
work which now appears, and which, we 
are happy to perceive, retains all those ex- 
cellences Mfhich ^characterize the larger 
work of 9r. Day, and entitle it to a supe- 
riority ov»* any other work on the subject 
of Algebra hitherto published in this coun- 
try. 

With these views we shall introduce your 
work in connection with the larger Alg»' 
bra into our Seminary, and shall gladly see 
it adopted generally in the schools of our 
countnr. Very respectiuUy, 

£DWARD J. HALLOCK, A, M., 

' Principal Castleten Seminary. 
SAMUEL HURLBUT, Jr. A. M.. 
Prof, of Greek and Nat. Phil. 
JOHN C. CHURCHILL, A. B., 
Prof, of Latin and Mathematics. 
Castleton Seminary, Nov. 16, 184S. 

rrom /. SateSf A, 3f., Principal of Brock- 
port Collegiate Institute. 
Mr. J. B. Thompson— Dear Sir,— Your 
abridgment of Day's Algebra it in my esti- 
mation a decided improvement. Wt now 
kkve several classes who use it for a text 
book, and, I am happy to say, are doing 
-much better than with the old edition. One 
class of 12 boys, from 8 to H years of age, 
are making fine progress in it. It will not 
supercede Day's Algebra in our higher 
schools; but in my opinion is admirably 
calculated ibr younger scholars in such 
schools, and for general use in common 
schools. Respectfully yours, 

„ , JULIUS BATES. 

Brockport,Dec 11, 1843. 

From PresUent Waylandy of Brown Uni- 
versity, R. I. 
w Brown University, Dec. 18, 1843. 
Dear Sir,->In compliance with your re- 
quest, .1 cheerfully express my opinion of 
Dr. Day's Elements of Algebra. I used it 
as a text book during the whole period of 
my tutorship in Union Colhge, and was 
then fully convinced of its excellence. Its 
order u lucid, its statements precise, its ex- 
planations clear, and its examples numer- 
ous and well selecttil ; reminding me fre- 



quently of the calm and trrasparent mbut 
of its venerable author. The abridrment 
has been executed under the direeuon of 
the author, and will, I doubt not, be a valu* 
able addition to our means of instruction 
in that departxneut. 

I am, Dear Sir, youn truly, 
F. WAILAND. 
J. B. Thompson, Esq. 

From B. Onderdonk, Jr., Priojcipal Unioa 
Hall Academy* 
Day's Algebra has ever been a favorite 
work with me. As a scholar and teacher 
I have for many years had an opportuni- 
ty of testing its worth. 1 would especially 
recommend its use to all persons who 
are pursuing the study witnout the as- 
sistance of a teacher, as the science is «o 
clearly and simply set fotth, that with ija 
other help the student may become a 
self-taught Algebraist. The abridged, 
(and I may say improved,) edition strikes 
roe as just the thing for our Academies 
and Schools. 

HENRY ONDERDONK. 
U. H. A., Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 22, 1843. 

I cheerfully concur in the fayorable 
opinion expressed above. 

PIERPONT POTTER. 
County Supt. of Queens Co., N. Y. 

From President White, of Wabash Col- 
lege, Indiana. 

For many years Day's Algebra has 
been deservedly held in the highest ec^ 
timation. For imparting to the student 
a thorough knowledge of the science, 
and at the same time teaching him-Ao|p 
to reoMon, it is u us ui passed by any ^l|Sr 
work with which I am acquainted. 

Thomson's Abridgment retains all th<l 
excellencies which so eminently charac- 
terize the original, while the addition of a 
large number of problems, the practical 
questions at the last of the page, the iU 
lustrations of compound division and the 
Bmoniial Theoreini the classification of 
the changes in proportion, and the sum- 
ming up of the principles aflei they have 
been separately iUostrated, into a gene? 
ral rul^ thus uniting the advantages of 
the inductive and synthetic modes of 
teaching, all combine to render the work 
still better adapted to the wants and cai 
pacities of the young. I heartily com- 
mend it to all who are desirous to see tho 
principles of this interesting and useful 
science presented in a (liorough and at- 
tractive manner, and who wish an easy 
and lucid transition from the study of 
arithmetic to the higher branches of 
mathematics. 

CHARLES WHITE. 
June 20, 1844. 
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Prom vnuiam Bopkiru, A. M., Principal 
of Aaburn Academy. 
J. B. Thomson, Esq., — Dear Sir : I 
have examined your abridgment of 
Day's Algebra with mach care, and have 
been bo well pleased with it, tliat il has 
been introduced into the Academy under 
my charge. It in what was much necued 
in our Academies, and yon have, as it 
seems to me, succeeded admirably in the 
execution of your task. 

Very respectfully, dec. 

WJtf. HOPKINS. 
Auburn, Dec. 4, 1843. 

From G. R. Rudd^ A. M., Principal of the 
Auburn Female Seminary. 

Having examined Jtfr. J. B. Thomson's 
Abridgment of Day's Algebra, I fully 
concur with Mr. HopJcins in hid recom- 
mendation of the work, and have intro- 
duced it into the Female Seminaiy under 
my charge. 

GEO. R. RUDD. 

Auburn, Feb. 6, 1844, 

From J. E. Hull, Esq., Principal of Au- 
burn Lyceum. 

I cheerfully concur in the recommen^ 
dalioD of Messrs. Hopkins and Rudd.— 
Having used the work for nearly two 
terms in the Auburn Lyceum, of wliich 
I have the charge, I take pleasure in sta- 
ting that it fully meets the high expecta- 
tions which I had previously formed of 
its merits. 

J. E. HULL. 

Auburn, Feb. 6, 1844. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From rAr New Englander qf July, 1843. 
Nearly thirty years have elapsed since 
President Day, (then Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy.) first pub- 
lished his *' Introduction to Algebra." It 
excelled all other treatises known to our Col- 
leges and Academies, in the e lea rut ss and 
{irt-cisionof its definitions and rules, in the 
iappy choice of examples and illusiiation^, 
and in the exposition of such principles as 
are not only important in themselves, but 
have an additional value in their relation to 
the higher branches of .Mathematics. This 
work being specially ** adapted to the meth. 
od of instruction in the American Collcge.s^'^ 
it w as a got.d idea to reduce it to such a form 
as would render it suitable for scholars of the 
primary' schools, and the ordinary classes in 
Academies. The editor, Mi. Thomson, uas 
well fitted for the undenaking, both by his 
taste for mathematical studies, and by much 
experience in teaching the elements of alp?- 
bm to young learners. We have no doubt 
that all teacners who desire a treatise on 
this useful and interesting subject, more 
eoneitc and simple than " Day's Algebra,*' 



will find In this publication a book exactly 
adapted to their wants 

From the Knickerbocker of October^ 184S. 
Day's Algebra has sustained a high fepu« 
I tation during a period of fourteen years; • 
I fact sufficienMy evinced by the sale of more 
, than forty large editions, In appropriate- 
' nets of arrangement, perspicuity of expres- 
sion, and adaptation to the purposes of in- 
struciion, whether public or private, it 
stands, we believe, unrivalled. The highest 
praise which C}<n be bestowed on a school 
book, is, that * it is its own teacher.' By 
commencing with points so simple -that any 
child of ordmary ability ean comprehend 
them, and advancing step by step, remov- 
ing every obstacle when it first presents it- 
self, and conducting the 'student gradually 
into the more intricate parts of the science, 
the author makes him master of the subject, 
while he is yet scarcely aware of itsdifllicui- 
tit^s. The exactness of definition and clear* 
ness of illustration which characterise .Mr. 
Thomson's Abridgment, together with the 
exclusion of the answers to the problems, a 
course indispensable to an independant 
scholar, are especially commendable. I'he 
most weighty objection to Day's Algebra, 
liak been its paucity of examples. This de* 
feet is remedied in the ** Abridgment," the 
number of examples being nearly twice as 
great as in the original work. 

Fromtlte Kerv Tbrk Tribune, June 12, 1843. 

Day*s Algebra is by far the best work for 
beginners that has ever been published : 
and this abridgment series to adnpt it still 
more perfectly and completely to the 
wants and necessities of the young. The 
elements of mathematics are very clearly 
and plainly developed ; the definitions are 
simple and comprehensive, and the prob- 
lems well adapted to illustrate the princi- 
ples taught.— We commend this abridgment 
to the attention of teachers. There is no 
reason why Algebra should not be much 
more generally taught than it is at present ; 
it is eminently useful and this work uill^ 
greatly facilitate its introduction even into* 
Qur common schools throughout the country. 

Christian InteWgencer^June 17, 1843. 
Day's Algebra has been found to be the 
best work for beginners that has been pub- 
lished : and this abridgment, while due re- 
gard is had to preserve the theorems i in 
their fulness, serves to adapt it still more 
suitably to the necessities of the student. 
The Elements of Mathematics are clearly 
developed ; the definitions nre simple and 
comprehensive. We have hastily glanced 
over the work, and feel satisfied that some 
of the most i>bstrnse cases in the science 
have been brought within the reach of ordi- 
nary capacities. I'lie Problems are well 
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Gftleulated to cxercite the itwlent in th« 
principles of the science* We commend 
this abridgment to the attention of teachers, 
and indulee the hope that our common 
schools will h&il its introduction as a work 
eminently usel'ul. 

Baptitt Advoeate, June 22, 1843.. 
Day's Algebra has been long and favor- 
ably known in our schools and colleges. 
It is simule in arrangement and abounds in 
explanations, so that few studt-nts have dif- 
ficulty in progressing intelligently through 
the elementary parts of a science which, 
without very pei spicuous explanations, is 
likely to appear abstruse. I'he principal 
objection to Day has been the paucity of 
examples. This deficiency has neen sup- 
plied by Mr. Thoitison, who, in connection 
with President Day, has prepared the pres- 
ent edition for the press* It contains 352 
pages, and cannot fnil to give satisfaction to 
those teachers and scholais who use it. • 

ChriHUm Advw^ate ami Journal, June 28, '43. 

Speakiuguf the "* abridgment" the editor 
says : The work has issued from\the press, 
under the most favorable auspices; for it 
is sanctioned bj the authority of President 
Day, and thrown upon the luttronage of a 
community in which the merits or Day,s 
Algebra are hiirhly appivciated. Notwith- 
standtng'the well-known popularity of this 
work, we were not prepared for the an- 
nouncement, that " during the last fourteen 
years more than forty large editions have 
been called for." 

For the purposes of elementarr education 
we regard the Abridgment as far superior 
to the original ; fur while it retains tne ex- 
actness of definition, and clearness of illus- 
tration, which characterize that work, it 
has a decided advantage by a change in the 
arrangement of certain sections, and the 
addition of a very large nnmber of examples. 
Commencing with the mett simple points, 
the author conducts the student so gradually 
into the more difficult portions of the snl» 
ject, that, before he is aware of it, he has 
completely mastered the grand principles 
of the science. We cordially commend it to 
the examination of those who feel an intft- 
est in the advancement of this study among 
our youth, and wish it an equal share of 
patronage with its successful predecessor. 

Boston AtUUy July 8, 184S. 
We have examined an abridgment of 
Day*s Elements of Algebra, by James B. 
Thomson, A. M., and have been convinced 
that it is by far the best work for begin- 
ner* that has ever been published. 

Albany Evening JmtmalJuly 11, 1443. 

The merits of Day's Algebra, as a text- 
book for Academies and Colleges, are too 
well known to require a studied eulogy. 



In order, however, to adapt tbeifodc to the 
use of schools and young beginners, it has 
been deemed expedient to make an abridge 
ment. Mr. James B. Thomson, who waa 
applied to by Mr. Day to do thi*, has ac- 
complished hks task in the most satisfactory 
mannt.'r. The abridgment, which has just 
been published, is a capital elementary 
work and cdnnot fail to come into general 
use. The publishers, Durrie & Peck, of 
New Haven, have brought out the work in 
excellent style. 

Albany Argu»^ July 12, 1843: 
Tlie introduction to Algebra, by President 
Day, of Yale College, which has long been ^ 
the text book for students in that institution, ' 
and has stood tlie test of some thirty years 
at a work of great excellence, is too well 
appreciated to need coiumendation now. 
An abridgment of the work is lyiw before 
us« designed to adapt it to the capacities of 
the young and the method of instruction in 
schools and academies. This labor has been 
pertbrmed.at the request, and. we presume, 
under the supervision of President Day, by 
Mr. Jas. B. I'homson, with eminent fidelity ' 
to the spirit and character of the original. 
The abridgment )>resents the science in a 
simple and attractive form-~multiplying the 
number and adding to the variety of the 
problems, and omiting only the more ab. 
struse parts. The book is well worth the 
attention of all concerned in the education 
of youth. 

Nero England Puritan, Julu 14. 1843. 
Mr. Thomson was requested by President 
Day to undertake the work of 'abridging 
his Algebra ; and bringing to the task his 
mature knowledge of the subject, he has 
produced a work which will probably be 
very extensively adopted into the ■ehoola 
and academies of our country. It is one of 
the principal excellences of thia work, that 
it never uses one principle in the explana- 
tion of another, till that principle itself haa 
been explained. After principles have been 
separately explained and illustrated, they 
are summed up in the form of a gfrneral 
rule ; and thus the inductive and synthetic 
modes of reasoning are admirably combin- 
ed in the work. 

GoKva Advertiser, July 28, 1S43. 
From the examination we have been able 
to give ** Thomsons Abridgment," of Day'a 
Algebra, we are prepared to recommeno it 
highly to teachers and pupils of common 
and select schools, as a valuable auxiliaiy to 
beginners in the higher branch of mathe- 
matics upon whieh it treats. I'he original 
work of Piesident Day, has long been a de- 
served fiivorite with those engaged in edu- 
cation. In this abridgment, the content ' 
of the larger work are well arranged and 
elucidated and explained by simple deflni- 



UlcioDiftiid well •daptrd problerat, admini' 
My raited to the wants and neeeiiitie* of 
the joun; mathematician. The object 
vouKht for hai been , to produce a work of 
snuuler extent, vet fuller in explanation, 
more explicit uid simple in definition, and 
more copioas in example ; and this object 
ha« been happily attained. 

Beyond its intrinsic and apparent merits, 
it is supported by the good word of those 
whose UTor has worth. It has been pre> 
paied under the authority and with the 
confidenoe of President Day himseiC 

Utica Gazette, Jtdy 23, 1843. 

In a notice of Thomson's Abridnaent of 
Day, the editor remark* : The design of 
the author was to produce a book adapted 
to the capacities of til's young, and the metb- 
ed of instruction in schools and academies. 
In this ht has been very successful, if we 
may believe the very strong recommenda- 
tions of those best qualified to judge. The 
fact that Mr. Thomson was seleetedby Pres. 
Day, to make the abridgment is sumciem 
proof of the mathematical abilities, he 
Drought to the task. 

We cheerfully recommend the work to 
the attention of the teachers of the schools 
for which it it intended. 



The R^ehetter Advertieer of Ang. 8cb, 
1843, remarks, The title of the work will 
sufBeiently indicate its chaiaeCer; yet it 
may not be out of the way to state that tbe 
Abridgment Is warmly commended by Mr. 
Day, author of the original work, as alao 
br a long array of the moat prominent 
Teachers in the country. 

Bufhl^ Comtnerelal Advertiser^ Aug.l2^ 1843 
Publie opinion has been so lonr and au- 
thoritatively expressed in t^gm to tise 
merits of President 'Day's Algebra, that it 
is almost unnecessary to say a single word 
in its favor. It has for many years been 
used as a text book in the eoll^^ and 
schools, and has every where been reeetved 
as one of the beat woncs extant on the sub- 
jeet It is, however, a more elaborate trea- 
tise than was required for use in our ordi- 
nary schools and academies, and for that 
purpose the ahfidgment is designed to aup- 
pl^ its place. In a notiee to the noblie. 
President Day expresses his satistkction 
with the manner in which Mr Thornton 
has executed his task, and also bears testi- 
mony to that gentlemali*t mathematieal 
talents and attainments, and his praetical 
knowledge derived from seven! yeart* ex- 
pecienee as a teaeher. 
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PREFACE. 



PiJblic opinion has pronounced the study of Algehra to be 

a desirable and important branch of popular education. This 

decision is one of the clearest proofs of an onward and sub- 

O stantial progress in the cause of intellectual improvement in 

< our country. A knowledge of algebra may not indeed be 

Q regarded as strictly necessary to the discharge of the common 

^ duties of life ; nevertheless no young person at the present 

^ day is considered as having a ^* finished education" without 

c^ an acquaintance with its rudiments. 

The question with parents is, not '* htm little learning and 
discipline their children can get through the world with ;" 
but, " how much does their highest usefulness require ;" and 
" what are the hest means to secure this end 1" 

It has long been a prevalent sentiment among teachers and 
the friends of education, that an abridgment of Day's Alge- 
bra, adapted to the wants of schools and academies, would 
greatly facilitate this object. Whilst his system has been 
deemed superior to any other work before the public, and 
most happily adapted to the circumstances of college students, 
for whom it was ei^pecially prepared ; it has also been felt, 
that a smaller and eheaper work, combining the simplicity of 
language and the unrivalled clearness with which the princi- 
ples of the science are there stated, would answer every pur- 
pose for beginners, and at the same time bring the subject 
within the means of the humblest child in the land. 
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In accordance with this sentiment, such a work has been 
prepared, and is now presented to the public. The desig-n 
of the work is to furnish an easy and lucid transition from 
the study of arithmetic to the higher branches of algebra and 
mathematics, and thus to subserve the important interests of 
a practical and thorough education. 

Its arrangement, with but few exceptions, is the same as 
that of the large work. For the sake of more convenient 
reference, the division by compound divisors, and the bino- 
mial theorem, both of which were originally placed after 
mathematical infinity, are brought forward, the former being 
placed after division of simple quantities, and the latter after 
involution of simple quantities. The reason for deferring 
the consideration of compound division in the original, was 
the fact that some of the terms contain powers which it is 
impossible for pupils at this stage of their progress to under- 
stand. To avoid this difficulty in the present work, whenever 
a power occurs, instead of using an index before it has been 
explained, the letter is repeated as a factor in the same man- 
ner as in multiplication, and also in dividing by a simple 
quantity. (Arts. 80, 94.) Afterwards, under division of 
powers, copious examples of dividing by compound quantities 
which have indices, are given. 

As continued arithmetical proportion and arithmetical pro- 
gression are one and the same thing, they are placed con- 
tiguously in the same section. For the G^me reason conti- 
nued geometrical proportion and geometrical progression are 
placed in a similar manner. Mathematical infinity, roots of 
binomial surds, infinite series, indetermihate co-efiicients, 
composition and resolution of the higher equations, with equa- 
tions of curves, are subjects which belong tp the higher and 
more difficult parts of algebra, and it has been thought ad- 
visable to omit them in the abridgment. Those who have 
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leisure^ and are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of these 
subjects, will find them explained with all the author's accus- 
tomed clearness and ability in his large work, to which they 
are respectfully referred. The similarity between the ope- 
rations in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
radical quantities, and those of the same rules in powers ; 
also between involution and evolution of radicals, and of pow- 
ers, has been more fully developed, and the rules of both are 
expressed in as nearly the same language as the nature of 
the case would admit. It has also been attempted to illus- 
trate the " Binomial Theorem," on the principles of induc- 
tion ; the second method of completing the square in qua- 
dratic equations has been demonstrated ; and other methods 
of completing the square pointed out, which, so far as the 
author knows, are original. 

It was a cardinal point with the distinguished author of the 
large work, never to use one principle in the explanation of 
another, until it had itself been explained, a characteristic of 
rare excellence in school-books and works of science. This 
plan has been rigidly adhered to, in the preparation of the 
abridgment. After the principles have been separately ex- 
plained, and illustrated by examples, they have then been 
carefully summed up in the present work, and placed in the 
form of a general rule. This, it is thought by competent 
judges, will be found very convenient and useful both to 
teachers and scholars. By this means the peculiar advan- 
tages of the inductive and synthetic modes of reasoning have 
been united, and made subservient alike to the pleasure and 
facility both of imparting and acquiring knowledge. 

As a guide to the attention of beginners to the more im- 
portant principles of the science, a few practical questions 
are placed at the foot of the page. They are intended to be 
merely suggestive. No thorough teacher will confine himself 
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to the questions of an author, however full and appropriate 
they may he. From a conviction that the answers to prob- 
lems have a tendency to destroy rather than promote habits 
of independent thinking and reasoning in the minds of learn- 
ers, they have nearly all heen excluded from the hook. For 
the convenience of teachers and others, who may entertain 
different views upon this point, the answers are given in a 
Key, in which may also be found a statement and solution 
of the more difficult examples contained in the work. 

The formation of correct habits of study and of thought , 
together with the extermincuion or prevention of bad ones, 
requires the utmost vigilance and skill on the part of teach* 
ers. They must insist upon thoroughness, upon " the why and 
wherefore'^ of each successive step, or, in most cases, their pu- 
pils will fall into superficial and mechanical habits, which are 
equally destructive of high attainments and future usefulness. 
To mould the youthful mind right, is an arduous and responsi- 
ble task ; sufficient to crush the jaded spirit and shattered 
nerves of a poorly paid teacher^ Nevertheless it is a high 
and noble, as well as indispensable work. Every conscien- 
tious teacher therefore, who appreciat^es the importance of his 
profession, or is worthy to be entrusted with this responsible 
charge, will cheerfully devote his energies to the work, what- 
ever may be the sacrifice, or resign his trust to more faithful 
and able hands. '^ In mathematics as in war, it should be made 
a principle," says the author of the large work, " not to advance, 
while anything is left unconquered behind. Neither is it suf- 
ficient that the student understands the nature of the propo- 
sition, or method of operation, before proceeding to another. 
He ought also to make himseK familiar with every step, by a 
careful attention to the examples." It is emphatically true 
in algebra, that " practice makes perfect." For this reason 
the number of problems in the present work has been nearly 
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doubled ; the most of those added are original, and are calcu- 
lated to make the principles of the science more familiar. 

The merits of Day's Algebba are too well known and op* 
predated to require any comment. The fact that it has been 
adopted, as a text-book, by so many of our colleges and higher 
seminaries of learning ; that during the last fourteen years 
more than forty large editions have been called for, afibrds 
sufficient evidence of the superior rank which it holds in 
public estimation. 

With regard to the abridgment, it is fervently hoped that 
all who have felt the want of a lucid introductory work upon 
this subject, will here find the fulfilment of their wishes. 
Those teachers who have used the large work in their colle- 
giate course of elsewhere, and who may have occasion to use 
this, will at least be saved from the inconvenience of unlearn' 
ing one set of rules, and of learning a new and perhaps an 
inferior set, a work by no mean^ infrequent, and of no small 
magnitude and perplexity. On the other hand, those scholars, 
who chance to use the abridgment in their preparatory course^ 
will avoid the necessity of unlearning its rules and modes of 
operation in algebra, should they have occasion to use the 
large work in the subsequent part of their education. 

It has been the endeavor of the author to divest the study 
of algebra, once so formidable, of all its intricacy and repul- 
siveness; to illustrate its elementary principles so clearly, 
th^t any school-boy of ordinary capacity may understand and 
apply them ; and thus to render this interesting and useful 
science more attractive to the young. With what success 
these efibrts have been attended, it remains for his fellow 
teachers and an impatltial publie to decide. 

J. B. Thomson. 

New Bavea, May 20, 1843. 



NOTICE. 



Having been myself prevented, by impaired health, and 
official engagements, from preparing an abridgment of my 
Introduction to Algebra^ I applied to Mr. J. B. Thomson, to 
abridge the work, in such a manner as to adapt it to the de- 
mand and use of the. higher schools and academies. 
I had confidence in his mathematical talents and attain- 
. ments, and his practical knowledge, derived from several 
years' experience in teaching algebra, as qualifying him to 
make the abridgment proposed 3 and I am gratified to find, 
on examination, that our design has been skilfully and satis- 
factorily executed. The abridgment, it is hoped, will be fa- 
vorably received, by those who approve of the original work 

J. DAY. 

Tale College, May 29, 1843* 
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INTKODUCTION. 



AnT. !• Algebra is a general method of solving problems, and 
of investigating the relations of quantities by means of letters 
and signs. 

ILLTTSTEATION. 

Prob. 1. Suppose a man divided 72 dollars among his 
three sons in the following manner : To A he gave a certain 
number of dollars ; To 6 he gave three times as many as to 
A ; and to C he gave the remainder, which was half as many 
dollars as A and B received. How many dollars did he give 
to, each 1 

1. To solve this problem arithmetically, the pupil would 
reason thus : A had a certain part, i. e. one share ; B received 
three times as much, or three shares; but ^C had half dis much 
as A and B ; hence he nlust have received two shares. By 
adding their respective shares, the sum is six shares, which 
by the conditions of the question is equal to 72 dels. If then 
6 shares are equal to 72 dols., 1 share is equal to I of 72, 
viz. 12 dols., which is A's share. B had three times as many, 
viz. 36 dols., and C half as many dols. as both, viz. 24 dols. 

Quest. — ^What is algebra ? How solve Prob. X arithmetically ? 

2 • 
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2. Now to solve the same problem by algebray he would use 
letters and signs ; thus, 

Let X represent A's share ; then by the ponditions, 

a? X 3 will represent B's share ; and 

4far-:-2 will represent C's share. 

Add together the several shares^ or a? s ; tjus, x+3x+2x=: 
6x, Then will 6a? =72, for the whole is equal to all its parts j 
and 107=12 dols. A's share ^ da?=36 dols. B's shares and 
2x=24 dols. Cs share. 

Proof. Add together the number of dollars received by 
each, and the sum will be equal to 72, the amount divided. 

In this algebraic solution it will be observed ; Firsty that 
we represent the number of dollars which A received by x. 
Secondy to obtain B's share, we must multiply A's share by 3. 
This multiplicaiion is represented by two lines crossing each 
other like a capital X. Third^ to find C's share, we must 
take half the sum of A's and B's share. This division is 
denoted by a line between two dots. Fourth, the 'addition of 
their respective shares is denoted by another cross formed by 
a horizontal and perpendicular line. Take another example. 

Prob. 2. A boy wishes to lay out 96 cents for peaches and 
oranges, and wants to get an equal number of each. He 
finds that he must give 2 cents for a peach and 4 for an 
orange. How many can he buy of each 1 ^ 

Let X denote the number of each. Now since the price of 
one peach is 2 cents, the price of x peaches will be a? x 2 
cents, or 2x cents. For the same reason a? x 4», or 4<r cents, 
will denote the price of x oranges. Then will 2a7+4a?, that 
is, 6x, be equal to 96 cents by the conditions, and Ix is equal 

Quest. — ^How by algebra ? How denote A's share 7 How 3% and 
C's? What is the share of each? In Prob. 2, how j?epresent'/'^he 
number of each kind ? What represents the prioe of each kind ? 
TheAns.? 



iWliV'«> Vjif, t^W*"!'^'^" 
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t6 \ of 96 cents, viz. 16 cents, which is the number he bought 
of each. 

• 2. Quantities in algebra are generally expressed by 
letters^ as in the preceding problems. Thus b may be put 
for 2 or 15, or any other number which we may wish to 
cypress. It must not be inferred, however, that the letter 
used, has no determinate value. Its value is fixed for the OC' 
easion or problem on which it is employed ; and remains un- 
altered throughout the solution of that problem. But on a 
different occasion, or in another problem, the same letter may 
be put for any other number. Thus in Prob. 1, x was put 
for A's share of the money. Its value was 12 dols. and re- 
mained fixed through the operation. In Prob. 2, x was put 
for the number of each kind of fruit. Its value was 16, and 
it remained so through tfie calculation. 

3. By the term quantity , we mean anything which can be 
muliipliedj divided^ or measured. Thus a /me, weighty iime^ 
number^ &;c., are called quantities. 

4. The first letters of the alphabet are used to express 
known quantities \ and the last letters, those which are vn- 
known. 

' 5. Known quantities are those whose values are given, or 
may be easily inferred from the conditions of the problem 
under consideration. 

6. Unknown quantities are those whose values are not 
given. 

7. Sometimes^ however, the quantities, instead of being ex- 
pressed by letters, are set down in^^gt^re^. 



QujBST. — ^How are quantities expressed in algebra ? What does each 
letter stand for? Has the letter used no determinate value? What is 
meant by quantity ? Give examples. Whicli letters are used to denote 
known quantities? Which unknown ? What are known qnantities ? Un^ 
known ? Are figure||ever used in algebra ? * 
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8. Besides letters and figures, it will also be seen that we 
use certain signs or characters in algebra to indicate the rela^ 
tions of the quantities, or the operations which are to be per- 
formed with them, instead of writing oat these relations and 
operations in words. Among these is the sign of addition 
(-J-), subtraction (— ), equality (=), &c. 

9. Addition is represented by two lines (+)) one horizon- 
tal, the other perpendicular, forming a cross, and is called 
fltts. It signifies " more," or " added to." Thus a+h sig- 
nifies that b is to be added to a. It is read a plus 6, or a add- 
ed to 6, or a and b. 

10. Subtraction is represented by a short horizontal line 
(— ) which is called minus. Thus a— 6, signifies that b is 
to be " subtracted " from a \ and is re^cdr-tf-minus 5, or a 
less b. 

11. The sign 4- is prefixed to quantities which are con- 
sidered as positive oraffirmaiive ; and the sign — , to those 
which are supposed to be negative. For the nature of this 
distinction, see Arts. 36 and 37. 

12. The sign is generally omitted before the first or leading 
quantity, unless it is negative ;, then it must always be writ- 
ten. When no sign is prefixed to a quantity, + is always 
understood. Thus a+b is the same as+a+d. 

13. Sometimes both+and — (the latter being put under 
the former, ±) are prefixed to the same letter. The sign is 
then said to be ambiguous. Thus adzb signifies, that in cer- 

Quest. — What besides letters and %ures are used in algebra ? What 
is the sign of addition? How read?. What does it signify? How is 
subtraction represented? What called? What signify? What sign 
have positiTe quantities? What negative? What is said as to the 
sign of the leading quantity? When none is expressed what sign is 
luderstood ? When both + and — are prefixed to the same letter, what 
is the sign called ? What does it show ? What «^re like signs ? What 
uAlike? 
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tain cases, comprehended in a general solution, b is to be add 
«d to a, and in other cases subtracted from it. 
• Obser. When all the signs are plus^ or a// minus, they are 
said to be alike ; when «ome are plus and others minus, they 
are called unlike. 

14. The equality of two quantities, or sets of quantities, is 
expressed by two parallel lines =. Thus a+b=zdy signifies 
that a and b together are equal to d. So 8+4=16—4=10 
rf 2=7+2+3. 

15. When the first of the two quantities compared, is 
greater than the other, the character > is placed between 
them. Thus a>6 signifies that a is greater than b. 

sif the first is hfts than the other, the. character < is used ; 
as a<6 ; i. e. a is less than b. In both cases, the quantity 
towar<(ls^hich the character opensy is greater than the other. 

16. A numeral figure is often prefixed to a letter. This is 
called a co-efficieni. It shows how often the quantity expressed 
by the letter is to be taken. Thus 2b signifies twice b ; and 
9^, 9 times b, or 9 multiplied into b. 

The co-efiicient may be either a whole number or a frac 
tion. Thus lb is two thirds of b. When the co-efiicient is 
not expressed, 1 is always to be understood. Thus a is the 
same as la ; i. e. once a. 

17. The co-efficient may also be a lattery as well as a figure. 
In the quantity mb, m may be considered the co- efficient of 
b ^ because b is to be taken as many times as there are units 
in m. If m stands for 6, then 7nb is six times b. In 3a5c, 3 
may be considered as the co-efficient of abc i 3a the co-effi- 
cient of be ; or Sab, the co-efficient of c. 

Quest. — How is equality represented ? How inequality ? What is a 
co-efficient? What does it show? When no co-efficient is expressed^ 
what is understood ? Is the co-efficient always a whole number? Is it 
always a figure ? 

a* 
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18« A simpU quantity is either a single letter or number, 
or several letters connected together without signs + an<l 
— . Thus O) d>y abd and 86, are each of them simple quan- 
tities. 

19. A compound quantity consists of a number of simple 
quantities connected by the sign + or — . Thus a+i, rf— y, 
b—d+3h^ are each compound quantities. The members of 
which it is composed are called terms, 

20. If there are two terms in a compound quantity, it is 
called a binomial. Thus a+b and a —6 are binomials. The 
latter is also called a residucd quantity, because it expresses 
the difference of two quantities, or the remainder, after one is 
taken from the other. A compound quantity consisting of 
three terms, is sometimes called a trinomial; one of four 
terms, a quadrinomialy &c. 

21. When the several members of a compound quantity 
are to be subjected to the same operation^ they must be con- 
nected by a line ( ) called a vinculum, or by a pareTtthe" 

sis ( ). Thus b—b+c, or a—(b+c\ shows that the sum of 
b and c is to be subtracted from a. But a—b+c signifies 
that b only is to be subtracted from a, while c is to be added. 

22. A single letter, or a number of letters, representing 
any quantities with their relations, is called an algebraic ex* 
pression, or formula. Thus a+ 6+ 3c/ is an algebraic expres- 
sion. 

23. Multiplication is usually denoted by two oblique lines 
crossing each other thus X . Thus ax b is a multiplied into 
b : and 6 x 3 is 6 times 3, or 6 into 3. Sometimes a point is 

Quest. — ^What is a simple quantity ? A compound ? If there are two 
terms, what is it called ? Three ? Four ? When several terms are sub- 
jected to the same operation, how is this shown 7 What is an algebraic 
expresiiony or formula ? In how many ways is muUipUcation represented ? 
First? Second? Third? 
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• used to indicate multiplication. Thus a . ftis the same as 
axb. But the sign of multiplication is more commonly- 
omitted, between simple quantities ; and the letters are con* 
nected together in the form of a word or syllable. Thus ab 
is the same as a . 6 or axb. And bcde is the same as & x c 
Xdxe. When a compound quantity is to be multiplied, a 
vinculum or parenthesis is used, as in the case of subtraction. 
Thus the sum of a and b multiplied into the sum of c and d^ 
is 0+6 X c+rf, or (a+b) x (c+d). And (6+2) X 5 is 
8 X 5, or 40. But 6+2 X 5 is 6+ 10, or 16. When the marks 
of parenthesis are used, the sign of multiplication is frequently 
omitted. Thus (x+y) (^— y) is i^+v) X (a?— -y). 

24. When two or more quantities are multiplied together, 
each of them is called a factor. In the product a5, a is a 
factor, and so is b. In the product xx(a+m), x is one of 
the factors, and a+m the other. Hence every c(hefficient 
may be considered a factor. (Art. 17.) In the product 3y, 
3 is a factor as well as y. 

25. A quantity is said to be resolved into factors^ when any 
factors are taken, which, being multiplied together, will pro- 
duce the given quantity. Thus ^ab may be resolved into 
the two factors 3a and 6, because 3a x 6 is 3a6. And bamn 
may be resolved into the three factors 5a, and m, and n. 
And 48 may be resolved into the two factors 2 x 24, or 3 x 16, 
or 4 X 12, or 6 X 8 5 or into the three factors 2 X 3 x 8, or 4 x 
6x2, &c. 

26. Division is expressed in two ways: 1st. By a hori- 
zontal line between two dots -r-, which shows that the quan- 
tity preceding it, is to be divided by that which follows. 
Thus, a-^c, is a divided by c. 

QaEST.— What is a factor ? When is a quantity resolved into factors f 
Factors of Zabl bamn ? 48 ? In how many ways is division expressed f 
^ First? 
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2d. Division is more cominon]y expriessed in the tern of |i 
fraction^ putting the dividend in the place of the numerator, 

and the divisor in that of the denominator. Thus ~ is a divid- 



ed by h, 

27. When four quantities are proportional, the proportion 
is expressed by points, in the same manner as in the Rule of 
Three in arithmetic. Thus a : b : ; c : d signifies that a has 
to b^ the same ratio which c has to d. And ab : cd : : a+m : 
b-j-n, means that ab is to cd, as the sum of a and m, to the 
sum of b and ». 

28. Algebraic quantities are said to be ctlike, when they 
are expressed by the same leUerSj and are of the same power; 
and unlike, when the letters are different, or when the same 
letter is raised to different powers.* Thus ab. Sab, —aby 
and — 6a5, are like quantities, because the letters are the 
same in each, although the signs and co-efficients are difier 
ent. But 3a, 3y, Sbx, are unlike quantities, because the let- 
ters are unlike, although there is no difference in the signs 
and co-efficients. So x, xx, and xxx, are unlike quaruiiies, 
because they are different powers of the same quantity. 
(They are usua,lly written a?, a?2,'and a?^) And universally if 
any quantity is repeated, as a factor a number of times in one 
instance, and a different number of times in another, the pro- 
ducts will be unlike quantities ; thus cc, cccc, and c, are un- 
like quantities. But if 'tfie same quantity is repeated as a 
factor the same number of times in each instance, the products 
are like quantities. Thus aaa, aaa, aaa, and aaa^ are like 
quantities. 



QuEST^ — Secoad ? The most common ? How is proportion expressed ?. 
What aze Uke quantiiles ? VaUike I What kind of qaantitie? are 3ab and 
M ? aa and aaa ? aa and aa? xx and xxx ? 

* For the notation ofpowert and tccU^ see sections yill> DC. 
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29. One quantity is said to be a multiple of another, when 
the former contains the latter a certain number of times with- 
out a remainder. Thus 10a is a. multiple of 2a i and 24 is a 
multiple of 6. 

30. One quantity is said to be a measure of another, when 
the former is contained in the latter any number of times, 
without a remainder. Thus 36 is a measure of 156 ; and 7 
IS a measure of 35. 

31. The value of an expression, is the number or quantity 
for which the expression stands. Thus the value of 3+4 is 
7i of 3x4 is 12: df i^s 2. 

32. The RECIPROCAL of a quantity, is the quotient arising 
from dividing a unit by that quantity. The reciprocal of a 

is— 5 the reciprocal of a+b is — 7 ; the reciprocal of 4 is — • 

33. What is the algebraic expression for the following 
statement, in which the letters a, 6, c, &c., may be supposed 
to represent any given quantities % 

£x. 1. The product of a, b. and c, divided by the difference 
of c and J, is equal to the sum of b and c added to 15 times h. 

Ans. =b-\-c+lbh, 

c—d 

2. The product of the difference of a and h into the sum 
of 6, c and (f, is equal to 37 times m, added to the quotient 
of b' divided by the sum of ^ and b, 

3. The sum of a and 6, is to the quotient of b divided by 
c, as the product of a into c, to 12 times h, 

4. The sum of a, b and c, divided by six times their pro- 
duct, is equal to four times their sum diminished by d. 

5. The quotient of 6 divided by the sum of a and b, is equal 
to 7 times t/, diminished by the quotient of 6, divided by 36. 

Quest. — When is one quantity a multiple of another? When a meas- 
ure / What is the value of au algebraic expression ? What is the reci- 
procal of a quantity ? 
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34. What will the following expressions become, when 
words are substituted for the si^sY ' 

6. . ' =abc—6m+ 



h a+c 
Ans. The sum of a and b divided by A, is equal to the pro- 
duct of a, b and c diminished by 6 times m, and increased by 
the quotient of a divided by the sum of a and c. 
3A-C A 

8. a+ia+x)-^^^'^ ={a+h) (b-c.) 

2a+4> 

9. o— &:a c::_Il_: 3x(A+d4-y)« 

m 

-Q a— A .d-\-ab baX (d-\~h) _^ cd 
2-|-(A— «) 2m ~ am h-^-dm 

35. At the close of an algebraic process it is often neces- 
sary to restore the numbers for which letters have been sub- 
stituted at the beginning. In doing this the sign x must not 
be omitted between the numbers, as it generally is between, 
factors expressed by letters. Thus if a stands for 3, and b 
for^ the product ab is not 34, but 3x4, i. e. 12. Suppose 
a=^; 6=4; c=2; rf=6; mz=Si andn=10. 
/ ' Find the value of the following algebraic expressions. 

11. f^-fa+m7i=i2i^+3+8^< 10=9+3+80=92. Ans, 

c *t 

12. &+»»>» .6c+n_4+80 ^x2-blQ _g^^, 

cd. 3(i 2x6 3x6 

c 5a d Zed 

15.ate+-^+2n.'^ ' 16. (a+c) x(n-m) +^ZL^ -a. - 
m—b m^d 

17. i^i(^±i)+a6c-(£±M!!Z^ 

n—d n—bc 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE QUANTITIES. 

36. A POSITIVE or affirmative qaantity is one which is to 
be added J and has the sign+prefixed to it, (Art. 11.) 

37. A negative qtumtiiy is one which is required to be sub- 
TBACTEDy atid has the sign — prefixed to it. 

When several quantities enter into a calculation, it is fre- 
quently necessary that some of them should he added toge- 
ther, while others are subtracted. 

If, for instance, the profits of trade are the suhject of cal- 
culation, and the gain is considered positive, the loss will be 
neorative ; because the latter must be subtracted from the form- 
er, to determine the clear profit. If the sums of a book ac- 
count are brought into an algebraic process, the debt and 
the credit are distinguished by opposite signs. 

38. The terms positive and negative, as used in the mathe- 
matics, are merely relative. They imply that there is, either 
in the nature of the quantities, or in their circumstances, or 
in the purposes which they are to answer in calculation, some 
such opposition as requires that one should be subtracted from 
the other. But this oppos^Uion is not that of existence and 
non-existence, nor of one thing greater than nothingy and an- 
other less than nothing. For in many cases either of the signs 
may be, indifierently and at pleasure, applied to the very same 
quantity; that is, the two characters may change pla- 
ces. In determining the progress of a ship, for instance, her 

0M\-t I ^ IIW^M T I I ■ II III ■■ ■■ ■ n- ■ ri— T I ■■ , ■^iiM ■- T ■ — ^ 

Quest. — ^What is a positive quantity ? What sign has it ? What is a 
negative quantity ? What sign has it ? In business transactions, how is 
the gain considered ? Loss ? How are the terms positive and negative 
used in mathematics ? Imply what ? 
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easting may be marked +, and her westing—-; or the westing 
may be4-i sind the easting—. All that is necessary is, 
that the two signs be prefixed to the quantities, in such a 
manner as to show, which are to be added, and which sub- 
tracted.^ In different processes, they may be differently ap- 
plied. On one occasion, a downward motion may be called 
positive, and on another occasion negative. 

39. In every algebraic calculation, some one of the quan- 
tities must be fixed upon to be considered positive. All other 
quantities which will increase this, must be positive also. But 
those which will tend to diminish it, must be negative. In a 
mercantile concern, if the stock is supposed to be positive, 
the profits will be positive ; for they increase the stock ; they 
are to be added to it. But the losses will be negative ; for 
they diminish the stock ; they are to be subtracted from it. 

40* A negative quantity is frequently greater than the posi- 
tive one with which it is connected. But low, it may be 
asked, can the former be subtracted from the latter 1 The 
greater is certainly not contained in the less : how then can 
it be taken out of it 1 The answer to this is, that the greater 
may be supposed first to exhaust the less, and then to leave a 
remainder equal to the difference between the two. If a man 
has in his possession 1000 dollars, and has contracted a debt 
of 1500 5 the latter subtracted from the former, not only ex- 
hausts the whole of it, but leaves a balance of 500 against 
him. In common language, he is 500 dollars worse than 
nothing. 

41. In this way, it frequently happens, in the course of an 
algebraic process, that a negative quantity is brought to stand 

^a ■■ ■■■ ■■■■■ — — ■ !■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ — ■■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■—■ I I M ■ — — ■ ■■ ,1 ^ 

Quest. — How detennine which quantities are positive ? Negative ? 
Is a negative quantity ever greater than a positive^ with which it is 
connected? How subtract the former from the latter in such a case? 
Give examples. Does a negative quantity ever stand alone? What 
denote ? 
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alone. It has the sign of subtraction, without being con- 
nected with any other quantity, from which it is to be sub- 
tracted* This denotes that a previous subtraction has left a 
remainder, which is a part of the quantity subtracted. If 
the latitude of a ship which is 20 degrees north of the equator, 
is considered positive, and if she sails south 25 degrees : her 
motion first diminishes her latitude, then reduces it to noth* 
ing^ and finally gives her 5 degrees of south latitude. The 
sign — prefixed to the 25 degrees, is retained before the 5, 
. to show that this is what remains of the sotuhward motion, 
after balancing the 20 degrees of north latitude. 

42. A quantity is sometimes said to be subtracted from 0. 
By this is meant, that it belongs on the negative side of 0. 
But a quantity is said to be cuided to 0, when it belongs on 
the positive side. Thus, in speaking of the degrees of a 
thermometer, 0+6 means 6 degrees above O3 and O-— 6, 6 
degrees below 0. 

AXIOMS. 

43. An AXIOM is a self -evident proposition, 

1. If the same quantity or equal quantities be added to 
equal quantities, their sums will be equal. 

2. If the same quantity or equal quantities be subtracted 
from equal quantities, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If equal quantities be multiplied into the same, or equal 
quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. If equal quantities be divided by the same or equal 
quantities, the quotients will be equal. 

5. If the same quantity be both added to and subtracted 
from another, the value of the latter will not be altered. 

6. If a quantity be both multiplied and divided by another, 
the value of the former will not be altered. 



Quest. — ^What is meant by subtracting a quantity from ? Added to 
7 What is an axiom 7 Name some. 

3 
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7. Quantitiei» which are respectively equal to any other 
quantity, are equal to each other. 

8. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part. - 

9. The whole of a quantity is equal to all its parts. 



SECTION II. 



ADDITION. 



Akt. 44<. Ex. 1. John has x marbles and gains b marbles 
more. How many marbles has he in all 1 

In this example we wish to add x marbles to b marbles. 
But addition in algebra is denoted by the sign +• Hence 
x+b is the answer : i. e. John has the sum of x marbles add- 
ed to b marbles. 

2. What is the sum of 3b dollars added to the sam of c 
dollars and / dollars 1 

By algebraic notation, 3b+c+f dollars is the answer. 

45. The learner may be curious to know how many mar- 
bles there are in x+b marbles; and how many dollars in 
3b+c+f dollars 1 This depends upon the number each let' 
ttr stands for. But the questions do not decide what this 
number is. It is not the object^ in adding them, to ascertain 
the specific value of x and y, or of 6, c, and /; but to find 
an algebraic expression, which will represent their sum or 
amount. This process is called addition. Hence 

46. Addition in algebra may be defined,^ the connecting of 
several quantities with their signs in one expression. 

Quest. — How is addition denoted I Write the sum of a, b, c, and d. 
What is this process called ? Define addition. 
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47. QuatuUiea may be addedj by writing them one after onMer^ 
without altering their signs. 

N. B. A quantity to which no sign is prefixed is always to be 
considered positive^ i. e. the sign -|- is understood. (Art. 1%) 
What is the sum of a+wi, and b — 8, and 2A — 3-f*mcf ? 

a-j-w-^6— 8+2A— 3»i+rf. Ans. 

48. It is immaterial in what order the terms or letters are 
arranged. If you add 6 and 3 and 9, the amount is the 
same, whether you put the 6, 3, or 9 first, viz. 18. But it is 
frequently more convenient and therefore customary to arrfmge 
the letters alphabetically. 

49. It often happens that the expression denoting the sum 
or amounty can be simplified by reducing several terms to 
one. Thus the amount 2a-}-7a-{-4a, may be abridged by 
uniting the three terms in one. Thus 2a added to la is 9(i, 
ahd 4a added to 9a makes 13a. Or 2a-[-7a-|-4a=13a. 

There are two cases in which reductions can be made. 

50. Case I. When the quantities are alike and the signs 
alike, as -j-46-]-53, or —4fy — 3y, &c. Md the co-efficients^ 
annex the common letter or letters, and prefix the common sign* 

EXAHPLES. 

1. What is the sum of 3a, 4a, and 6a ? ' w^ ^' 

3a-j^a-|-6a=13a. Ans. ^. 

2. 3a:y 3. 76-f- xy 4. ry-|-3a6A 5. cdxy'\-^mg 
ixy Sb-^Sxy ^^y-i- ^^^ ^cdxy-^- mg 

xy 26-f2^y 6ry-\-4iabh bcdxy'\Jling 

2xy 6b^6xy 2ry-f- abh ^cdxy^^'^mg 

N. B. The mode of proceeding is the same, when all thMigns 
are — . Thus — 36c — be — bbc=^ — 96c. 

■I ' III II I p — ^^^^^^^w^^ 

Quest. — How add quantities ? When no sign is prefixed to a qaantity, 
what is understood ? In what order are the terms or letter» generally 
arranged 7 Why ? Can expressions denoting the sum^ ever be simplified I 
How? Case first? 
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, 7. — £m: 8. — 2a5 — my 9. — 3ocA— 86rfy 

— 3aa? — a5 — dmy — acA — bdy 

— 3ax, — 7a^ — Smy — fiack-^lbdy 

51. Casb II. When the quantities are alike^ but the ^?gn^ 
unlikBj as +9^ and — 6^ j 

Ta/ke ^Ac /ew co-ejjicimt from the greater ; ^ the differenccy 
annex the common letter or letters^ and prefix the sign of the 
greater co^ejfficient. 

Suppose a man's loss $500 and his gain $2000. The alge- 
braic notation is —5004-2000, i. e. $500 is to be subtracted 
from his stock, and $2000 aaded to it. But it will be the same 
in effect, and the expression t^ill be greatly abridged, if we 
add the difference between $500 and $2000, viz. $1500, to 
his stock. 

10. What is the sum of 16ab and — lab 1 Ans. 9ab. 

11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 

To -\-4ib bbc 2hm —\dy+6m 3A— dx 

Add —66 —Ibc —^hm Atdy— m 5A-f4Ja? 

53. If several positive, and several negative quantities are 
to be reduced to one term ; first reduce those which are posi- 
tive, next those which are negative, and then take the differ* 
ence of the co-efficients of the two terms thus found. 

16. Reduce 136-}-664-6 — ib—bb — 76, to one term. 
136^66-f6=206j and —45— 56— 76=— 166. 

Then 206- 166:^46. Ans, ' 

17. AddSxy — xy-\-2xy — 7zy-\Axy—9xy'\-'7xy — 6xy,' 

18. Add 3arf— 6a(f-f flii-f 7ai— 2a(/-f-9a(/— 8flf(/— 4a(/, 

19. Add 2a6»i — abm-^Jlabm — Sabm-^-labm. 

20. Add axy — laxy+Saxy — axy — Saxy'\'daxy, .^ — ^ 

'. ^ >v 

QtrxsT. — How are like qnantities added when their signs are unlike 7 
When several positive and several negative quantities are to be reduced to 
one term, how proceed ? 



^y---"-^ ■ —— . 
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54. If two equal quantities have contrary signSy they destroy 
each other, and may he cancelled. Thas -{-Gb — 66=0. And 
(3x6)-.18=±0, so76c— 76c=0 

55.' If the letters^ or quantities in the several terms to be added^ 
are tJNLiE£, they can only be placed after each other^ with their 
proper signs. (Art. 47.) 

21. If 46, and — 6y, and 3a?, and 17A, and — 5rf, and .6, he 
added ; their sum will be 46— 6y+3x+l7A— 5rf4-6. 

22. Add oa, aaa, to xx, xxx and xxxx. 

Different letters, and different powers of the same letter, 
can no more he united in the same term, than dollars and, 
guineas can be added, so as to make a single sum. Six guin- 
eas and four dollars are neither ten guineas nor ten dollars. 

56. From the foregoing principles we derive the following 

G£NBRAL RT7LE FOB ADDITION. 

Write down the qiLantilies to be added without altering their 
signSy placing those that are alike under ttich other ; and unite 
such terms as are similar, 

23. To 36c — 6d-\-2b — 3y j These may he arranged thus: 
Add — 36c-f J?— 3cZ+6g [ 36c— 6cq-26— 3y 
And 2d-{-y-\-3x+b ) —3bc—3d + a:-j-6g 

2c? +y+3a? -f^ 



The sum will he — 7rf+26^2y+4a?4-6g+6 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Add ab+Sy to cd — 3, and 5a6— 4wi+2. 

2. Add ar+3y — rfof, to 7 — x— S-j-Aw. 

3. Add abm — 3a?+6»i, to y— a?+7, and 5a?— 6j;rf-9. 



Quest. — If two equal quantities have contrary signs, what is the effect f 
If the letters in the several terms are unlike, how are they added ? WhaU 
then is the general rule for addition ? -■>''' 

3» • 
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« 

4. Add 3am-f6 — ^7a?y — 8, to 10«y — 94'5am« 

5. Add 6aAy+7rf — l-f-ma?y, to 3aAy— 7i-j-17 — mapy. * 

6. Add 6a(^ — k-\-Sxy — ai, to 5oc?+A — Ixy. 

7. Add 3a& — ^2ay-f*, to o& — ay^x — h. 

8. Add 2fty— Sflur+Sa, to 35x— %+«. 

9. Add ax-\-hy—xy^ to — ^y-j-2a?y-|-5(M:. 

10. Add 41crf/— lOiry— 18A, to 7jy+245+3c(^. 

11. Add 3*^— 17j?y4.18a, to 4aa?— 5to+63cx. 

12. Add Sab^6bc-{4c(l—7xy, to 17»i7i4.18/igr— 2ax. 

13. Add — 42a6c4-10oM, to 50oftc4-15aW+5a?yz, 

14. Add ar--y+6---i(/'-|-44, to 4(^—204- 3aa?-|-75y. ' ^ 

15. Add 45/1— 10&+4crf^, to 82ft— 4ci/4-10a— 45. 

16. Add 12(a+ft)+3(a+ft), to 2(a+ft)— 10(a+ft). 

17. Add xy(a+b)+3xy(a+b), to 2a^(a4-ft)— 4j!y((i-(-4). 

18. Add aJ?+flo, a?*|-«^a?, 4aa-f 2a?+air, and 2a7a?a?. 

19. Add y — yy+ocy^ 2xa7+10yy, to 4>xy+6y — ^x. 

20. Add aaa+^aaaj to lOooa — 14aaa-f8aaa. 

21. Add Vlyyyy — 10a?x, to 20a?a? — 8yyyy+2a?a?4-3yyyy. 

22. Add4(x— y)— 13, to (a-f-ft)— 16(x— y)— 7(a+6). 

23. Add a(a?+y)— 6y, to 40(a— 6)+8a(ar4-y)— 36(o— *). 

24. Add 10aa:y-|-17k<i — cury, to 6aa?y — 14ftcrf. 

25. Add — a:4-y+6a?(a— 6)— 7x, to 16y — l5a:(o— ^)4.25ir. 

26. Add — 4(a?-f y)-[-16(a?+y,) to 15a6c— 10(a?4-y). 

27. Add 5ak — 6a?y4-mn, a-|-6aic+14a?y — lla-j-62imy to 

15i?y — 17a6c — 15a — ahc-ycy — ^mn-\-aJbc» 

28. Add ^(ar+y) — 36(a?+y)— 4a(a?+y)— 4(a?-fy)— (ff-fy), 

ijo 4Ka?+y)+7a(a?+y)+5(a?+y)+65(a?+y). 
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SECTION III. 

STJBTRAOTION. 

Art. 57. Subtraction in algebra is finding the difference of 
two quantities or sets of quantities. 

1. Charles has 5a pears, and James has 3a pears. How 
many more has Charles than James 1 In this example we 
wish to take 3a pears from 5a pears. But subtraction in al- 
gebra is denoted by the sign — . Hence 5o— 3a pears repre- 
sents the answer. But 5a— 3a=2a pears. An's. 

2. A gentleman owns a house valued at $4500 \ but he is 
in debt $800. How much is he worth % 

$4500-$800=$3700. Ans. 

58. Let us now attend to the jonncip/e upon which this ope- 
ration is performed. To illustrate this point, let us suppose 
that you open a book account with your neighbor. When 
footed up, the debtor side, which is considered positive, is 
$500. The credit side, which is considered negative, is 
$300. You balance the account, and find he owes you $500 
— $300=$200. Now if you take $50 from the positive or 
debtor side, it will have the same effect on the balance^ as if 
you* add $50 to the negative or credit side. On the other 
hand, if you take $50 from the negaiive or credit side, it 
will have the same effect on the balance, as if you add $50 
to the positive or debtor side. 

59. Hence universally, taking away a positive quantity from 

an algebraic expression is the same in effect as adding an equal 

negaiive quanXiiy ; and taking away a negative quantity y is the 

same as adding an equal positive one, 

« ..■■ - .. J. 

Quest.— What is subtraction? On what principle is the mlc founded? 
How illustrate this? What is the rule for subtraction? 
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60. Upon this principle is founded the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR SUBTRACTION. 

I. Change the signs of all tht quantities to be subtracted^ 
i. e. of the subtrahend^ or suppose them to be changed from 
+ ro — , or from — to -f-. 

II. If the quantities are alike, unite the terms as in addi^ 
tion, (Arts. 50, 51.) 

III. If the quantities are unlike, change the signs of the 
subtrahend^ and write its terms after the minuend^ (Art. 55.) 
tion, (Art. 55.) 

EXAMPLES. 

1. From 6a+9b ( Change the sips c ea+% } . o 1 KJ; 
Take 3a+4tb ( hendthas: ( — 3a — iib ) 

2. From 16b 3. 14da 4. —28 5. —165 6. —Uda 
Subtr. nb 6da —16 —126 — 6da 

7. 166 8. 126 9. 6da 10. —16 11. —126 12. — 6da 
286 166 Uda —28 —166 — 14</a 

14. +166 15. +Uda 16. —28 17. —166 18. —Uda 
—126 — 6da +16 +126 + 6da 

19. From 8a6, take 6xy, Ans. 8a6 — 6xy. 

« 

20. 6aay 21. 16flaxa? 22. Gdd+Sd'-iddd 
Hay 20ax lOdc +2dddd+4^y. 

62. From these examples, it will be seen that the difference 
between a positive and a negative quantity, may be greater 
than either of the two quantities. In a thermometer, the dif- 
ference between 28 degrees above zero, and 16 below, is 
44 degrees. The difference between gaining 1000 dollars in 
.trade, andlosmg 500, is equivalent to 1500 dollars. 
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63. Proof. — Subtraction may be provedj as in arithmetic, 
by adding the remainder to the subtrahend. The sum ought 
to be equal to the minuend, upon the obvious principle, that 
the difference of two quantities added to one of them, is 
equal to the* other 

23. From Say— 1 "\ f — ay +7 the subtrahend. 
Sub. -\-xy+l I Proof.] ^^V — ^ remainder. 

Rem. Zxy — 8 J L 2xy — 1 minuend. 

24. h+3bx 25. ky—ah 26. nd—tby 
2h—9bx bhy—^ak bnd—hy 

27. 28. 29. 30. 

3a6j»— ocy — 17+4(ia? ax-\- lb 3ah+axy 

—labm+6xy —20— ax ^4tax+lbb —lah+axy 

65. When there are several terms alike in the subtrahend, 
they may be united and their sum be used; ^Thus, 

31. From od, subtract Zam+am+lam+2am+6am. 
Ans. a5— 3am— flOT— 7am— 2a»»— 6am=a5— 19a»i. 

32. From y, subtract a— o— a— a. 

33. From ax—bc+3ax+lbc^ subtract 4fbc—2ax+bc+4fax. 
34«. From ad+3dc—bx, subtract 3ad-\-lbx—dc-\-ad, 

66. The sign — , placed before the marks of parenthesis 
which include a number of quantities, requires, that when 
these marks are removed, the signs of all the quantities thus 
included should be changed. 

Thus a'-(b'-c+d) signifies that the quantities ft, — c and 
+dj are to be subtracted from a, Bemove the ( ) and the 
expression will then become a—h+c—d, 

35. ocy-\-d-'(plad-'Xy+d+hm)=:^'7ad+2xy-'hm. 



Quest. — How proved ? When — is placed before a ( ) which includes 
a quantity, if the () is removed, what must be done ? 
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67. On the other hand, when a number of quantities are 
introduced within the marks of parenthesis, with — imme- 
diately preceding, the signs must be changed. 

Thus -m+b''dx+3h=—(m'-b+dx—3h). 



EXAMPLES FOE PRACTICE. 

1. From 6ab+lxy+lSdfg; take 3xy+4Mb+SdJg. 

2. From — 35fla?— 21a6— 37ot j take — 30ot— 15a6— lOor. 

3. From 9ay-\-19bx+22bc i take 12ay+31bc+50bx. 

4. From Sxy—iOab+6d; take — 12a6+10J+24a?y. 

5. From la+6x+df+xyz; take Sx-^^a—Sdf-^Uxyz. 

6. From lSbC'-xy+22gh ; take 4,lxy—gh+bc. 

7. From 21ax+y+ac—ay j take ^a—bc+x—yz^-dc. 

8. From 21a?+40j:y— 13a ; take 42+10a6— 54c. 

9. From 5a?y; take 2a5+30cf&+a4— 4aJ. 

10. From 5aa?+ 16ay 5 take 4ar— fly+3aa?+4fly. 

11. Froma+6; take —(c+rf— /+g— ^— xy). 

12. From7fl6+16jy— 7a(/5 take — (6a3— 12a?y+a(f) 

13. Required to introduce the following quantities within 
a parenthesis with — immediately preceding, without alter- 
ing their value ,• —a^b—c—d+f+gh. 

14. Also, ab^dxJ^df^x-~^^ghf^hc+xyz. • 

15. From 4a?a?+6i^^ ,• take Zxx+Ubb. 

16. From 20yy~2y+12aaa ; take 15yy^2y-^12aaa. 

17. From ~8(fl+^)+10(a?+y) ; take 2(a+4)-6(ir+y), 

18. From 4(a+^)— 16(a?— y) j take 17((z+i)4.36(a?— y). 

19. From 2a-^aa-\~ba j take a— 4aa—- 65a. 



Quest.— When a number of quantities are introduced within a () with 
— before it, what must be done ? 
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20. From xx^Sx—xxx ; take 2a?-f 3a?a?-|-10a?a?a?. 

21. From 18— 25aA+20a?4-3y j take 3a?-f 3y— 25a*+l. 

22. From 6(flt— y)— 17(a4-y) ; take 3(a-}-y)— 7(a— y). 

23. From oo?— a?y— wiy— 6 j take 6aa?— 6a?y--(iy446 — Idf. 

24. From 66(^--46 5 take 20a — b — 30a — I6a— 3ft+5a. 



SECTION IV. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

Art. 68. Ex. 1. What will 4 lemons cost at x cents a piece 1 

If 1 lemon costs a? cts. 4 lemons will cost 4 times as much, 
i. e. 4a? cents. Ans. 

2. How much can a man earn in 5 months at a dols. per 
month 1 Seasoning as hefore, ax 5=5a dols* Ans. 

Now 4a? is equal to a?-}-a?+a?+a?y and 5a=a-|-a-f-a+a-l-«« 

69. This repeated addition of a quantity to itself is called mul- 

TirLICATION. 

Obs, From the definition of Multiplication, it is manifest that 
the product is a quantity of the same kind as the multiplicand. 

70. Multiplying by a whole number is tMng the multipli' 
cand as many times as there are units in the multiplier. 

Multiplying hy 1, is taking the multiplicand once, as a. 
Mult, hy 2, is taking the multiplicand twice, as a-|-a, Sec. 

71. Multiplying by a fraction is taking a certain portion 
ef the multiplicand as many times as there are like portions of 
a unit in the multiplier. 

Mult, hy ^, is taking \ of the multiplicand once, as ^a. 
Mult, hy ^, is taking ^ of the multiplicand twice, as ^a-j-}^* 

Quest. — What is multiplication ? Of what denomination is the pro- 
duct ? What is it to multiply by a whole number ? By a fraction 7 By 
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72. Muliiplying ttoo or more letters together j is uniting them 
one after the other ^ either withj or without the sign of multipNcor 
Hon between them* 

Thus h multiplied into c is 6 x c, or 6 . c, or hc^ And x into 
y, into z^isxxyXZyOX x, y , Zj or more commonly written 
xyz. And am into xy is amijcy. So abc into xyz is abcxyz, 

73. It is immaterial as to the result in what order the letters 
are arranged. The prod, of ba is the same as ab. 3 times 
5 is equal to 5 times 3. The prod, of a, b and c, is abc, or 
baCj or cab, or cba. It is more convenient, however, to place 
the letters in alphabetical order. 

74. When the letters have numerical co-efficients, these 
must be multiplied together, and prefixed to the product of the 
letters. 

1. Multiply 3a into 26. Ans. 6ab. For if a into b is a5, 
then 3 times a into b is evidently Sab ; and if, instead of mul- 
^ tiplying by b, we multiply by twice b, the product must be 
twice as great ; that is, 2 x Sab, or 6a5. 

2 Mult. 12Ay 3. Sdh 4. 2ai 5. 7^ 6. Say 
Into 2rx my IShmg x Smx 

75. If either of the factors consists of figures ordyj these 
must be multiplied into the co-efficients and letters of the 
other factors. 

Thus Sab into 4, is Vlab. And 36 into 2x, is 12x, And 
24 into Ay, is 24 Ay. 

76. If the multiplicand is a compound quantity, each of its 
terms must be multiplied into the multiplier. Thus b-^-c-^d 
into a is ab-\-ac+ad. For the whole of the multiplicand is 
to be taken as many times as there are units in the multiplier. 



QiTEST.— How are two or more letters multiplied together ? In what 
order are they arranged ? When letters have numeral co-efficients 7 
If either factor consists of figures only? If the multiplicand is a com- 
pound quantity ? 
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7. Mok. d+Zxy 8. ih^m 9. 3A/+1 10. 2hm+Z 
Into 3b 6dy my 46 

* 

77. N< B. The preceding instances must not be confounded 

with those in which several factors are connected by the 
sign X , or by a point. In the latter case, the multiplier is to 
be written before the other factors without being repeated. 
The product of bxdinio a, is abxd^ and not abxad. For 
bxd is bdy and this into a, is abd, (Art. 72.) The expres* 
sion bxdis not to be considered like b^^ a compound quaU' 
tity consisting of two terms. Different terms are always sep- 
arated by -(- or — . (Art. 19.) The product o( bxhxm xy 
into a, is a X 6 X A X m X y, or abhmy. But 6-|.A-f.m-f-y into a 
is a5-{-aA-|-am-{-ay. 

78. If both the factors are compound quantities, each term 
in the multiplier must be multiplied into each term in the mul" 
tiplicand. Thus {a-^-b) into (c+d) is ae-\'ad-\-bC'\^d. 

For the units in the multiplier a-j-^* ^^^ equal to the units 
in 0, added to the units in b. Therefore the product produced 
by a, must be added to the product produced by b. 

The product of c+cf into a is ac-\-ad, > /a * 7^5 \ 
The prpduct of c-\-d into b is bc-\-bd, j v * v 
The product of c-f-4 ^^^^ a^M therefore acJ^dJ^bc-^Jtd 



N 



11. Mult. Zx-\-d 12. 4ay+26 13. a+1 14. 26+7 
Into 2a-fA»» Sc+rar ar+4 6ci+l 

15. Mult. rf+ra?+A into 6»i44+7y. 

16. Mult. 7+66+4ti into 3r+44-2A. 



QvssT.— Doee it make any difference in the resalt whether the quanti- 
ties are connected by the sign X> or -{- ? If both factors are eonpovad 
quantities, how proceed 7 

4 
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79. When several terms in the prodnct are a/t&e, it witt be 
expedient to set one under the other ^ and then to unite themi 
hy the rules for reduction in addition. Thus, 

17. Mult, h+a 18. ft+c+2 19. a+ y+1 

Into ft+a 6+c-f3 36-f2a?+7 

hh-\-ab 



Prod. hh'\'2ab-\-aa 

20. Mult. 3a+fl?-f4 into 2a+3i-[-l. 

21. Mult, ft-fcrf+2 into 36-f4c(/+7. 

22. Mult. 35-f2a?+A intoaX(ix2a?. 

80. It will he easy to see that when the multiplier and mul* 
tiplicand consist of any quantity, repealed as a factor^ this 
factor will he repeated in the product as many times as ia 
the multiplier and multiplicand together. (Art. 163, 3.) 

23. Mult, axaxa. Here a is repeated three limes as a factor. 
Into a X a Here it is repeated tvyice. 

Prod. flXflXaxaXo. Here it is repeated five times^ 
34*. What is the product of bbbh into bhh % 

25. What is the product of 2a? x 3a? x4a? into 5a? x 6x 1 

# 

81. But the numeral cO'efficients of. several fellow-factbrs 
should be brought together by multiplication. Thus 

26. 2a X Sb into 4a X 5i is 2ffl X 36 X 4(i X 56, or \20aabb. 

For the co-efHcients are factors^ (Art. 24,) and it is imma- 
terial in what order these are arranged. (Art. 73.) So that 



Quest. — "When several terms in the product are alike, how proceed t 
When the multiplier and multiplicand consist of the same factor repeated, 
ilow many times will it be repeated in the product 7 What should be done 
aiFith numeral eo-efficients 7 
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2«x36x4ax55=2x3x4.x5xflXax&x6=120aa6*. 

27. The product o(3ax4>bh into 5»»x6y. 

28. The product of 45 X 6d into 2a?+ 1. 

BITLE FOB SIGNS IN THE PRODUCT. 

82. + into + produces + 5 — into + gives — ; + into 

— gives — ; and — into — gives +. That is, if the signs 

vf the factors are alike, the sign of the product will be affirma^ 

iive ; but if the signs of the factors are unlike, the sign of the 

proiuct will be negative, 

83. The first case, that of + into +, needs no farther 
illustration. The second is — into +9 that is, the multipli* 
cand is negative, and the multiplier positive. Thus, — a into 
+4 is —4a. For the repetitions of the multiplicand are, 

30. Mult. 2a— « 31. A--3J+4 32. a— 2— 7(^a: 
Into Zh+x 2y 35+A 

84. In the two preceding cases, the positive sign prefixed 
to the multiplier shows, that the repetitions of the multipli- 
cand are to he added to the other quantities with which the 
multiplier is connected. But in the two remaining cases, 
the negative sign prefixed to the multiplier, indicates that 
the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand are to he sub- 
traded from the other quantities. (Art. 70, 71.) 

Obser. This suhtraction is performed, at the time of multi- 
plying, hy making the sign of the product opposite to that of 
the multiplicand. Thus -^-a into — 4 is — 4a. For the repe* 
titions of the multiplicand are, -^a-fa-|-a-^a=-|-4a. 



Quest. — Role for the signs ? When the multiplicand is -[-, what does 
it show ? When — , what ? When and how is the subtraction per- 
Ibrmed ? 
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But this «um is to be Mubtracted from the other quantities 
with which the multiplier is connected* It will then become 
— 4.fl. (Art. 59.) 

Thus in the expression 6— (4xa) it is manifest that 4xa 
is to be subtracted from b. Now 4 x a is 4a, that is -f4^* 
But to subtract this from 6, the sign -f- must be changed into 
— . So that b — (4Xfl) is b — 4a. And ax— 4 is therefore 
— 4a. 

Again, suppose the multiplicand is a, and the multiplier 
(6 — 4). As (6 — 4) is equal to 2, the product will be equal 
to 2a. This is less than the product of 6 into a. To obtain 
then the product of the compound multiplier (6-*-4) into a, 
we must subtract the product of the negative part from that 
of the positive part. 

33. Multiplying a ) ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ( Multiplying a 

Into 6—4 ) ( Into 2 



And the product 6a — 4a, is the same as the product, 2a. 

But if the multiplier had been (6-|-^)> the two products 
inust have been added, 

34. Multiplying a ) .^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ) Multiplying a 

Into 6-f4 > ) Into 10 

And the product 6a4-4a, is the same as the product 10a. 

N. B. This shows at once the difference between multi* 
plying by a positive factor, and multiplying by a negative one. 
In the former case, the sum of the repetitions of the multi- 
plicand is to be added io^ in the latter subtracted from^ the 
other quantities, with which the multiplier is connected. 
(Art. 41.) 



Quest. — ^What is the differenee between maltiplyiag by a positive factor 
and a negative one ? 



Art. 85.] MtTLTiPLICATfON. 41 

36. Mult, a+x 37. 3dij+hx^2 38. 3/^+3 

Into b — X mr — ah td — 6 

85. If two negatives be multiplied together, the product 
will be affirmative: — 4jX — a=4-4a. In this case, as in 
the preceding, the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be 
subtracted^ because the multiplier has the negative sign. 
These repetitions, if the multiplicand is — a, and the multi- 
plier - — i, are — a — a — a — a= — 4a. But this isr to be sub- 
tracted by changing the sign. It then becomes -f4a. 

Suppose — a is multiplied into (6 — 4). As 6 — 4=2, the 
product is, evidently, twice the multiplicand, that is, — 2a. 
But if we multiply — a into 6 and 4 separately ; — a into 6 
is — 6a, and — a into 4 is —4a. (Art. 83.) As in the mul- 
tiplier, 4 is to be subtracted from 6 ; so, in the product, — 4a 
must be subtracted from — 6a.. Now — 4o becomes by sub- 
traction -|-4a. The whole product then is — ^6a>|-4a, which 
is equal to ; — 2a. Or thus, 

m 

39. Multiplying -a ) .^ ^^ ^^ ) Multiplying -a 

Into 6—4 > J Into 2 



And the prod. — 6a-|-4a, is equal to the product — 2a. 

It is often considered a great mystery, that the product of 
two negatives should be affirmative. But it amounts to 
nothing more than this, that the subtraction of a negative 
quantity is equivalent to the addition of an affirmative one, 
(Art. 58, 59 ;) and, therefore, that the repeated subtraction of a 
negative quantity, is equivalent to a repeated addition of an 
affirmative one. Taking off from a man^s hands a debt of 
ten dollars every month, is adding ten dollars a month to the 
value of his pi:operty. 



QxTssT.— Explain how — into — gives -j-. . 
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40. Multiply 0—4 into 36-^6. 

41. Mult. 3ad—ah — 1 into 4— </y — kr. 

42. Mult. 2Ay4.30i— 1 into U'-^x-^. 

86. Positive and negative terms ms^y frequently balane^ 
each other, so as to disappear in the product (Art. 54.) 

43. Mult, a — b 44. mm — yy 45. aa-{-ab^^^'t>b 
Into a-^b mm'\-yy a — b 

aa — ab 
+ab--bb 

Prod, aa * — bb 

87. For many purposes, it is sufficient merely to indicate 
the multiplication of compound quantities, without actually 
multiplying the several terms. Thus (Art. 23,) the product of 

a-j-6-|-c into A-f m-[-y, is (a-f ^-hO X (A+w-|-y). 

47. What is the product of a-\-m into A-f-^ a^ (^-f y ?. 

By this method of representing multiplication, an important 
advantage is often gained, in preserving the factors distinct 
from each other. 

When the several terms are multiplied in form, the expres* 
«ion is said to he expanded^ 

48. What does (a-\'b)x(c-^d) hecome when expanded 1 
89. With a given multiplicand, the less the multiplier, the 

less will he the product. If then the multiplier be reduced 
to nothing., the product will be nothing. Thus axO=:0. 
And if be one of any number of fellow-factors, the product 
of the whole will be nothing. 



Quest. — Is it always necessary actually to perform the multiplication 7 
What advantage is gained by representing it? When is an expresp 
Bion said to be expand^ 7 When you multiply a quantity by 0^ what is 
ths product ? . 



4rt«. 86-90.] MirLTIFLI€AT10N. 4t 

49. What is the product otttbxcxBdxOI 

50. And {a+b) x (c+rf) x (A— ») X 1 

From the preceding principles we derive the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR MULTIPLICATION. 

90. Multiply the letters and co-efficients of each term in the 
multiplicand^ into the letters and co-efficienis of each term in the 
multiplier; and prefix to each term of the product, the sign re* 
quired by the principle^ that like signs produce -(-, and unlike 
signs — . 

EXAMFLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Mult, a-j-36-— 2 into 4a— 66— 4. 

2. Mult. 4a6xa?x2 into Zmy — l-\^h. 

3. Mult, (lah—y) x 4 into 4a? X 3 x 5 x rf. 

4. Mult. (6a6— A(/+l) x 2 into (8+4a?— 1) x d. 

5. Mult. 3ay-}-y — 4-(-A into (d-\~x) x (A-f y). 

6. Mult. 6ffjp— (4A— d) into (*+l)x(A+l). 

7. Mult. 7ay— 1+A x(</— x) into — (r+3 — 4m). 

8. Mult, a-^-b into a-\-b into a^-b. 

9. Mult. ir-|-y into a? — y into x-\-y, 

10. Mult. aa'\-lb into cc~\-dd into xx-^-yy, 

11. Mult. abc^def-\-x — 7-|-y into aJ^b, 

12. Mult. a?y—yy-f 10 into aa— 12, 

13. Mult. 4(a74-y) into 3a into 66 into 3. 

14. Mult. 3{a-|-6-|-c-|-<Q into xyz, into w. 

15. Molt, a^b^c^d into 6 x(c-|-J). 

16. Mult. a?a?-[.a?y-f-yy into a?— ^. 



Quest.— What is the general rule for multiplicatioA I 



i 
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17. Mult, aaa — bbb into ooa^-ftM. 

18. Mult, aa — ax-\~xx into a-|-a?. 

19. Mult, yyy — ayy-\-aay — aaa into y-|-a. 

20. Mult. 15a+206i into 3(*~4W. 

21. Mult, 3a(a?4-y)x4 into a+i. 

22. Mult. 21a:y— 18a-[-2— 7c into 1— a?. 

23. Mult. 2aa? — y into — (*-|-2) into xyz. 

24. Mult. 25-f6a& into — (a?— y) into — 2-f «i. 

25. Mult. aa-|-2a6+^^ into a-}-6 into a-f^. 



SECTION V. 



DIVISION. 



Art. 91. Prob. 1. A man divided 48a? peaches among 6 
boys. How many did each receive 1 

If 6 boys receive 48a? peaches, it is manifest 1 boy will 
receive \ of 48a? peaches; but -J- of 48a? = 48a? —6= Sop 
peaches. Ans. 

2. If 8 hats cost 24a dollars, what will 1 hat costi 

Reasoning as before, 1 hat will cost \ of 24a dollars, viz. 
3a dollars. Ans. 

r 

This process is called division. Ic consists in finding how 
many times one quantity contains another ; and is the ri verse 
of multiplication. The quantity to be divided is called the 
dividend ; the given factor, the divisor ; and that which is re- 
quiredy the quotient. Hence, 

Quest. — What is division ? Of what, the reverse ? The quantity to 
be divided, called ? To divide by ? The quantity sought ? 
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Division is finding a quotient^ which multiplied into the 
divisor will produce the dividend. 

92. As the product of the divisor and quotient is equal to 
the dividend, the quotient may be found, by resolving the 
dividend into two such factors, that one of them shall be the 
divisor. The other will, of course, be the quotient. 

Suppose abd is to be divided by a. The factors a and bd 
will produce the dividend. The first of .these, being a divi- 
sor, may be set aside. The other is the quotient. Hence, 

When the divisor is found a$ a factor in the dividend^ the 
division is performed by cancelling this factor, 

1. Divide ex by c. Ans. x. 2. Divide dh by d, 

3. Divide drx 4. hmy 5. dhxy 6. abed 7. abxy 
By dr hm dy b ax 

93« PnooF. — Multiply the divisor and quotient together^ 
and the product will be equal to the dividend^ if the work is 
right. 

Thus ax-^a the quotient is x. Proof. xxo:=^ax, dividend. 

94. If ^a letter is repeated in the dividend, care must, be 
taken that the factor rejected be only equal to the divisor. 

8. Divide aab by a. Ans. ah. 9* Divide bbx by b. 
10. Div. aadddx 11. aammyy 12. aaaxxxh 13. yyy 
By ad amy aaxx yy 

In such instances, it is obvious that we are not to reject 
every letter in the dividend which is the same with one in the 
divisor. 

95. If the dividend consists of any factors whatever^ ex- 
panging one of them is dividing by it. 



QuMT.— When the divisor is a factor of the dividend, how proceed ? 
Proof? If the letter is repeated ia the dividend, what is necessary? 
If the dividend consist of any factors, what effect has expunging one of 
them? 
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H. Divide a(b-]-d) by a. Ans. b-\'d. 
15. Div. a{b+d) 16. (ft-f a?) (c+d) 17. (6+y) x (d—h)x 
By ^+rf 6+0? rf— A 

96. If there are numeral co-efficients prefixed to the letters^ 
the co-efficients of the dividend mv^st he divided by the co-efficients 
of the divisor. 

18. Divide 6ab by 2b. Ans. 3a. 19. Div. 16dxy by 4bdx. 
''^ 20. Div. 25dhr 21. l'2xy 22. 3Urx 23. 20hm 
By (24 6 34 m 

97. When a simple factor is multiplied into a compound 
one, the former enters into every term of the latter. (Art. 76.) 
Thus a into ^4''^) ^^ ab-\'ad. Such a product is easily 
resolved again into its original factors. Thus ab-\-ad:^ 
a X (b-{-d). 

25. a6-[-ac-J-aA=ax(5+c-|-A). 

. 26. What are the factors of amh-^mx-^-amy 1 

27. Wl;iat are the factors of iad-{^Sah+12am+itayl 

Now if the whole quantity be divided by one of these fac- 
tors, according to Art. 95, the quotient will be the other factor. 

^hus, (ab+ad)-ha=b+d, ^. . 

'* 29. (ab+ad)-^(b+d)=za. Hence, "^-^ 

If the divisor is contained in every term of a compound 
dividend, it must be cancelled in each. 

30. 31. 32. 33. 

Div. ab+ac bdh+bdy aah+ay drx+dhx-^-dxu 
By a b a dx 



u 



Quest.— If there are numeral co-efficients, how proceed? When 
the divisor ii contaiaed in every term of a compound dividend, how 
f proceed ? 



Arts. 96-100.] DiTisioir. 47 

34. 35. 36. 37. 

Div. 6ab+\2ac 10dry+16d 12Aa?4-8 35dm+Hdx 
By 3a 2d 4 Id 

98. On the other hand, if a compound expression contain^ 
ing any factor in every temty be divided by the other quantities 
connected by their signsy the quotient will be that factor.* See 
the first part of the preceding article. 

38. 39. 40. 41. 

Div, ab'\-ac-\-ah amh'\-amz-\-amy M>+%ay aAm+oAy 
By b+c^ A+ar+y b-\-%y m^y 

99. In division, as well as in multiplication, the cau- 
tion must he ohserved, not to confound terms with factors. 
(Art. 77.) 

42. Thus (ai-f^)-f-fl=*+c. (Art. 97.) 

43. 'Bwl {^abxac)-^a=:iaabc-^a=abc. 

44. Quot. of (ab-\-ac)-^(b-\-c), 45. And ahxac-r-ibxc), 

100. Signs. — In division^ the same rule is to be observed rC' 
specting the signs^ as in multiplication ; that is, if the divisor 
and dividend are both positive^ or both negative^ the quotient 
must be positive : if one is positive and the other negative, the 
quotient must be negative, (Art. 82.) 

This is manifest from the consideration that the product 
of the divisor and quotient must he the same as the dividend. 



46. If -|-ax+6=:+a6 ' 

47. " —ax+b^—ab 

48. « ^ax—b ab < ^^^^ 

49. " — ax— ^=+a6 



' J^ah^'\-b^+a 
— a*-f— (-A=sB — a 
— ab-. — 6=-ftf 
-J-oJh — 6= — a 



QiTEOTT.— What caution as to term and factors ? The rule for the 
signs? 



*. 
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50. 6.1. 5-2. 53. 

Dlv* aba 8a— lOffy Sax^^ay 6am xdh 

By — fl —2a 3a —2a 

101. If the letters of the divisor are not to be found in the 
dividend, the division is expressed by writing the divisor under 
the dividend in the form of a vulgar fraction, 

xy d — X 

54. Thus xy-T-a=-^. 55. (d—x)-^. — ^A^^iv-. 

This is a method of denoting dirision, rather than an ac- 
tual performing of the operation. Bat the purposes of divi- 
sion may frequently he answered hy these fractional expres- 
sions. As they are of the same nature with other vulgar 
fractions, they may be added, subtracted, multiplied, dcQ. 

102. If some of the letters in the divisor are in each 
term of the dividend, the fractional expression may be ren- 
dered more simple, by rejecting equal factors from the nu- 
merator and denominator. 

56. 57. 58. 59. 60. 

Div. ab dhx ahm — Say ab+bx 2am 

By ac dy ab by 2xy 

N. B. These reductions are made upon the principle, that 
a given divisor is contained in a given dividend, just as many 
times as double the divisor in double the dividend i triple the 
divisor in triple the dividend, &;c. 

103. If the divisor is in some of the terms of the dividend, 
but not in all, those which contain the divisor may be divid- 
ed as in Art. 92, and the others set down in the form of a 
fraction. 

Quest. — If the letters of the divisor are DOt found in the dividend, how 
proceed ? If some of the letters in the divisor are found in e«oh term of 
the dividend ? If the divisor is in some of th« terms of the divtdead, bat 
not in all? 
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61. Thus (fl^+d)-T-a is either ^±i or —+^ or i+l 

a a a a 

6*2. 63. 64.. 65. 

Div. dxy+rx — hd 2ah-\-ad+x bm-\'3y 2my+dk 
By X a — b 2m 

104. The quotient of any quantity divided hy itself or tit 

rqwdy is obviously a unit. Thus -=^1. 

a 

67. Div. ^ 68. -L^ 69.H±l!i. 

3(M? 4+2 o-f^— 3A 

70. 71. 72. 73. 

Div. ax-^x 3W— 3i 4aa?y— 4a-|-8arf 3a6+3— 6»i 
By X 3d 4>a 3 

Cor. If the dividend is greater than the divisor, the quotient 
must be greater than a unit: but if the dividend is less than 
the divisor, the quotient must be less than a unit. 

74. Divide 25 by 5. Ans. 5. 75. _=1 Ans. 

^ 20 5 

DIVISION BY COMPOUND DIVISORS.* 

105. Ex. 1. Divide ac+bc+ad-\~bd, by a + ft. 

a-^b)(fc+ be + ad+'bd(c-^d ' 
ac-J^bc^ the first subtrahend. 

* ' • 

ad+bd 

ad+bdf the second subtrahend. 



QussT.— To what is the qnotieot of any qaantity divided hy itself^ 
equal r Corollary 7 

* The reason for inserting this article in the present plsee^ may W 
.Earned from the preface. 

5 
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. Here ac, the first term of the dividend, is divided hy a, the 
first term of the divisor, (Art. 92,) which gives c for the first 
term of the quotient. Multiplying the whole dlfisor by this, 
we have ac+bc to be subtracted from the two first terms of 
the dividend. The two remaining terms are then brought 
down, and the first of them is divided by the first term of 
the divisor as before. This gives d for the second term of 
the quotient. Then multiplying the divisor by d, we have 
ad+bd to be subtracted, which exhausts the whole dividend 
without leaving any remainder. (Art. 98.) 

The rule is founded on this principle, that the product of 
the divisor into the several parts of the quotient, is equal to 
the dividend. (Art. 91.) v \ 

I 

106. Before beginning to divide, the terms should he so 
arranged that the letter ^ which is in the first term of the divisor, 
shall also be in the first term of the dividend. Jf this letter is 
repeated as a factor, either in the divisor, or dividend, or inboth^ 
the terms should be arranged in the follormng order ^ put that 
term first, which contains this letter the greatest number of 
times ; the term containing it the next greatest number oftimes^ 
next, and so on^ « 

2. Divide 2aab+bbb-\^bb+ada by (ia-\-bb+ab. 
If we take aa for the first term of the divisor, the other 
terms must be arranged according to the number of times a 
is repeated as a factor in each. Thus, 

aa+ab+bb)aaa+2aab+2abb+bbb(ar\-b 
aaa-{- aab-\- abb 



aab+ abb-^bbb 
flfl&H- abb-^-bbb 



■ Quest. — ^When the divisor and dividend are both compound quantities, 
how arrange the terms ? 



L 
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.. N. B. The strictest attention must be paid to the rules for 
the signs in subtraction, multiplication, and division. (Arts. 
60, 82, Jjb 

3. Di^re a?a:— 2icy+yy, by a?— y. 

4. Divide aa—bb, by a-^-b, 

5. Divide bb-\-2bc-\-cc^ by 6-|-c. 

6. I)ivide aaa-f^c^a?, by a'\-x, 

^■^^fT Divide 2fljt^:2.2da(t— 3afiJZy-jzfiSfl(KC+aa?y— o^^ by 2a— y. 

8. Divide a-f-i— c— fla?— 6x-f-ci?, by a-fi— c. 
^,.^^rl)ivide ac-|-^c-|-flrf-[-^J-|-a', by o-j-i. 
J^ Divide ad — ah-\-bd — 6A-fy, by d — h. 

107. From the preceding principles we derive the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR DIVISION. 

I. Division, in all casesy may be expressed by writing the 
divisor under the dividend in the form of a fraction. 

II. When the divisor and dividend are both simple quantities^ 
and have letters or factors common io each ; divide the cO'effi' 
dent of the divisor by that of the dividend^ and cancel thefaC' 
tors in the dividend which are equal to those in the divisor. 

III. When the divisor is a simple^ and the dividend a com^ 
pound quantity ; divide each term of the dividend by the divi* 
sor as before ; setting down those terms which cannot be divide 
ed in the form of a fraction. 

IV. If the divisor and dividend are both compound quanti* 
ties, arrange the terms according io Art. 106. 

To obtain the first term in the quotient, divide the first term 
of the dividend by the first term of the divisor, Multiply the 

whole divisor by the term placed in the quotient ; subtract the 

• 

Quest. — ^What is the general rale for division 7 



r 
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product from the ditndend ; mnd to the remainder^ bring: down 
MS many of the following ttrms a$ shall he neceasary to con^ 
tinue the operation. Divide again by the first ter^^Mhe divi* 
sor^ and proceed as before^ till all the terms of thev^dend are 
brought down, 

V. Signs. — If the signs in the divisor and dividend are 
ALIKE, the quotient will be-^-i if unlike, the quotient will be — • 

EXAMPLBS FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 12aAy-f-6a^JC^ 18iA»i+24^, by 6*. 

2. Divide 16a— 12+8y-f-4— 20a(/a?+iii, by 4. 

3. Divide (a— 2A) x (Sw+y) x a?, by (a— 2^)x(3»i-fy.) 

4. Divide ahd-^Aad-^^ay — a, by AJ— 4J-f-dy — 1. 

5. Divide ax — ry-^-adr-^my — 6-{-a, by — a. 

6. Divide amy-\^my — mxy-^-am — rf, by — dmy* 

7. Divide ard — 6a+2r — Ai-f-^f ^y ^Td* 

8. Divide 6ax — 8-|-2jcy-f"4 — 6Ay, by 4aa:y. 

9. Divide 16a6cx— 12xya64.24ato(f— 36aAg&, by ^ab. 

10. Divide ^\aaby-\Ai^dxaa-\-liaaa — 35aa<ia5, by 7aa. 

11. Divide lUbxyz — ^ihdabxy-\-Uxyabmy by ^abxy. 
-^ 12. Divide 3flJ7— 366a?+42— 72ca:-f-30aa:, by Sap. 

13. Divide 40a*— 4(«4.y)+72+12(a+6)-f48c, by —4. 

14. Divide aJbx^cdx-\-%gx-\-Xy by ah — crf-j-8g-+l. 

15. Divide 24a?y2r— 36c<i— 48(i6c(/, by 12a:yz— 18cc^-S4a5cd, 

16. Divide — ah — ai-fax(a-|-6) — 4'2aay-(-a6, by —a. « 

17. Divide 6«m— lOaA-f 20— 12crf-f 17a, by — 2a»i. 

18. Divide ffy2r-|-6a:+2z — \+2xyz{a^\ by ^xyz. 

19. Divide — 6ac— 12Ac— 6a6— 10— 2flaWcc, by— 6a6c. 

20. Divide 18a6yjr4.16a&r— 2O56c0i-f 24a6, by 26. 
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. 21. Divide 16a?— 24+8o+84— 20aa?— <i, by —4. 

22. Divide (a?— -y) x (3o+a?) x A, by (a? — y) x (3a+a?). 

23. ]]|^ 41rfx(4-.a)x(a?+y), by (4— a)x41rf. 

24. Di^de — iOxy+labx — Sahmx, by — iOy+lab — 3ahm. 

25. Divide 20(a3+l)— 60(a5+l)+50(a6+l), by 5fl. 



Examples of Compound Quantities, 

26. Divide Qax+^xy^-^ab-^by+Sac+cypi-h, by 3a+y. 

27. Divide «a*—3afl+2a6— 6a— 46+22, by 5—3. 

28. Divide bb+3bc-\-2cc, by 6+c. 

29. Divide Saaa — bbb, by 2a — 6. 

30. Divide xara? — 3aj?a?-|-3aar — aaa^ by a? — a. 

31. Divide 2yyy— 19yy-|-26y— 16, by y— 8. 

32. Divide xxxxxx — 1, by x — 1. 

33. Divide 4a:a:a:x— 9a?a?-{-6a? — 3, by 2a:a?-f3a? — 1. 

NoTK. — For examples in dividing compound quantities in 
wbich the indices are used, see Art. 194, Exs. 23-40, and 
Art. 196. 



SECTION VI. 

FRACTIONS. 



Art. 108. Fractions in algebra, as well as in arithmetic, 

have reference to parts of numbers or quantities. The ternil 

is derived from a Latin word, which signifies broken* Th^s 

a b 2a , 4r 

2 " 2«5 I is Ib'y — is gaj and y is Ja?. 



Qdest. — What are fractions ? From what is the term derived ? The 
xneaning of it 7 

5* 
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109. Expressions in the form of fractions occur more fre- 
quently in algebra than in arithmetic. Most instances in 
division belong to this class. Indeed the num^ator of 
every fraction may be considered as a dividend^ of which the 
denominator is a divisor. 

110. The value of a fraction, is the quotient of the nume- 
rator divided by the denominator. 

Thus the value of ^ is 3. The value of -r is a. 

2 b 

111. From this it is evident, that whatever changes are 
made in the terms of a fraction, if the quotient is not altered, 
the value remains the same. For any fraction, therefore, 
we may substitute any other fraction which will give the same 
quotient. 

_, 4 10 Ua Sdrx 64-^ . ^ , 
T^"« 2=y =26^=4^ = 3+1'^^- For the quotient m 
each of these instances is 2. 

112. It is also evident from the preceding articles, that if 
the numerator and denominator are both multiplied^ or both 
divided^ by the same quantity^ the value of the fraction will not 
be altered. 

Thus f =f|^, each term being multiplied by 9 ; and f^= 

^=f, each term being divided by 3, and that quotient by 3 

bx abx' Sbx ^bx hibx . _ 
again. So _=_ = _=_=_; for the quotient 

in each case is x, 

113. Any integral quantity may, without altering its 
value, be thrown into the form of a fraction, by making 1 the 
denominator ; or by multiplying the quantity into any proposed 

Quest. — Are fractions la arithmetic or algebra the most (requent? 
When division is expressed in the form of a fraction, where do you 
place the divisor ? What is the value of a fraction ? If the numerator 
and denominator are both multiplied, or both divided by the same quan- 
tity, how IS the value affected ? How put an integer into the form of a 
fraction ? 
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denominator^ and the product wUl be the numerator of the f roc* 
tion required. 

Thus o=?=?5=?^±f!* =^ The quot. of each it a. 
1 b d+A &dh 

X 2dr 

114. Signs. — (1.) Each sign in the numerator and denomi- 
nator of a fraction, afiects only the single term to which it 
is prefixed. 

(2.) The dividing line answers the purpose of a vinculum^ 
i. e. it connects the several terms of which the numerator 
and denominator may each he composed. 

The sign prefixed to it, therefore, affects the whole fraction 
collectively. It shows that the value of the whole fraction is 
to he suhjected to the operation denoted hy this sign. 

(3.) Hence, if the stgn before the dividing line is changed 
from + to — , or from — /o +, the value of the whole fraction 
is also changed. 

The value of — is a. (Art 110.) But this will become 

b 

negative if the sign — i? prefixed to the fraction. Thus, 
y+?L=y4-a. But y^^=y—a. 

Note.— There is frequent occasion to remove the denomi- 
nator ; also to incorporate a fraction with an integer, or with 
another fraction. In each of these cases, if the sign — is 
prefixed to the dividing line, all the signs of the numerator 



Quest. — How far does the effect of each sign in the numerator and 
denominator extend ? How far, the sign prefixed to the dividing line ? 
What does it show ?t When this sign is changed, what is the effect ? If 
the sign — is prefixed to the fraction, and you wish to remove the denomi- 
nator, or to incorporate the fraction with an integer, or with another^ 
what must you do 7 
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must be changed^ as in Art. 66, where a parenthesis, haring 
the sign — before it, is removed. 

. Thus l^^^±!± is b-d-^h 5 and &-^^"^^=6~rf+A. 

a a 

(4.) If all the signs of the numerator are changed^ the value 

of the fraction is changed in the same manner. 

Thus ?^+a, (Art. 100 j) but Z^=-a. And°^""^^ = 
b ' ^ '^ b b 

, , —ah+bc , ^ 

a— ex but 1 — =^--a-\-c. 

' b 

(5.) Jlgaifiy if all the signs of the denominator are changed^ 
the value is also changed* 

Thus — =+o; but =— -a. 

b ' -b 

115. i/* then the sign prefixed to a fraction^ or all the signs 
of the numerator y or all the signs of the denominator ^ be change 
ed ; the value of the fraction will be changed^ from positive to 
negative^ or from negative to positive. 

116. If any two of these changes are made at the same time^ 
they will balance each other^ and the value of the fraction will 
not be altered, , 

Thus by changing the sign of the numerator, 

ab , ■• — ab 

— =+a becomes =— a. 

b b 

But by changing both the numerator and denominator, it 

becomes =+«, where the positive value is restored. 

By changing the sign before the fraction, 

, a5 , 1 ab 

y+ =y+fl be€.omes y— — =y~-a. 

b b 

— - ■ - . , 

Quest. — If all the signs of the numerator, or of the denominator, or the 
eign before the fraction are changed, what is the effect ? What is the 
effect when any two of these changes are made at the came time? 



^-/PWyi* 
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But by changing the sign of the numerator also, it becomes 
> where the quotient — a is to be subtracted from y, 



^ b 

or which is the same thing, (Art. 59,) -|.a is to be added^ 

making y-f^ ^^ ^^ ^^'^^* 

6-6—6 6 

6—6 6—6 

^^^ i:2*"2"^ "" r^ ~=2 — ^- 

Hence the quotient in division may be set down in different 

a — c a c 
ways. Thus (a — c)-r'h^ is either t+"^> ^' T — r* 

The latter method is the most common. See the examples 
in Art. 103. 

V 

EEDT7CTI0N OF FRACTIONS. 

117. A FRACTION may he reduced to lower termsy by dividing 
both the numerator and denominator^ by any quantity which will 
divide them without a remainder. 

According to Art. ITi this will not alter the value of the 
fraction. 

1. Reduce -r to lower terms. Ans. -. 

cb c 

2. Beduce ^j- . 3. Reduce - — . 

Sdy Imr 

4. Reduce - — ^ . 5. Reduce , "* , . 

(a-)-6c)xw» bm-\-by 

N. B. If a letter is in every term, both of the numerator 
and denominator, it may be cancelled^ for this is dividing by 
that letter. (Art. 97.) • Thus, 



Quest. — How reduce a fraction to lower terms 7 
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6. Reduce *^. Ans. ?^. 7. Reduce $^. 
m-j-a/i d'\-h any-- ay 

If the numerator and denominator be divided by the great- 
est common measure^ it is evident that the fraction will be 
reduced to the lowest terms. For the method of finding the 
greatest common measure, see Art. 195, a. 

118. To reduce fractions of different denominators to a 
common denominator. 

Multiply each numerator into all the denominators except its 
own for a new numerator ; and all the denominators together^ 
for a common denominated, 

8. Beduce v, and i, and — to a common denominator. 

axdxy^'ody J 

cxhx y=^cby > the three numerators. 

mxbx d=mbd ) 

bxd xy=sbdy the common denominator. 

The fractions reduced are rj"? ry w^d -j-j-, 

bdy* bdy bay 

N. B. It will be seen that the reduction consists in multi- 
plying the numerator and denominator of each fraction, into 
all the other denominators. This does not alter the value. 
(Art. 112.) 

/. T> / ^^ , 2A ^ 6c 

9. Reduce ;r"f ^'^^ — » and — to a common denom. 

3ot' g ' y 

10. Reduce «» and -, and -j^ to a common denom. 

3' 0?' d-^h 

1 1. Reduce — ry, and r to a common denom. 

a-|-t> a — 



Quest. — How to a common denominator ? Does this alter the value 
of each fraction ? Why not ? 
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I 

An integer and a fraction are easily reduced to a common 
denominator. (Art. 113.) 

ft a - J flc - ft 

12. Thus a and - are equal to t and -, or — and -. 

c ^ 1 c' c c 

13. Reduce a^'ft/— ^-. 14. Seduce -, -, -. 

^^m y w-^ b d f 

15. Reduce !?, L, 1. 16. Reduce ft, ?, -. 

a 5? 2 y 2 

17 Reduce ?, ^ ?i, I 18. Reduce ??, 1, t 

a z y 3 a 4fC b 

19. Reduce -, ^ ?^, A. 20. Reduce —, 17, ^ a?, 1.. 
b 1 y 2 X c ^ 

119. To reduce an improper fraction to a whole or mixed 
quantity. 

Divide the numerator by the denominator^ as in Art. 103. 

21. Thus ±^^!!^=a+m^ 

22. Reduce a+a y r^^ ^^ ^ mixed quantity. 

a 

120. To reduce a mixed quantity to an improper fraction. 
Multiply the integer by the giv^n denominator^ and add the 

given numerator to the product. (Art. 113.) The sum will be 
the required numerator ; and this placed over the given denomi" 
nator mil form the improper fraction required, 

N. B. If the sign before the dividing line is—, all the signs 
in the numerator must be changed. (Art. 114, note.) 



^•*m 



Quest. — How redace an improper fraction to a whole or mixed qnan* 
tity ? How reduce a mixed quantity to an improper fraction 7 When the 
sign — is before the dividing line, what mnut be done ? 
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23. Redace a+-- to an improper fraction. Ana. _lL — 

b 

24. Redace a • 25. Reduce x i_. 

c c 

26. Redace ah . 27. Redace ax4 . 

X ' d 



28. Reduce w-fcf— -r — ^. 29. Reduce &— 



c 



h — d , d — y 

121. To reduce a compound fraction to a simple one. 
Multiply all the numerators together for a new numerator^ 
and all the denominators for a new denominator. 

30. Reduce ? of -^. Ans. ^ 



7 ^+2 76+14 

31. Reduce ? of - of J±L . 32. Reduce 1 of 1 of -L. 
3 5 2a— m 7 3 8-a 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. What is the value of ^ 1 

2axy ' ' 

2. What is the value of ^^^^^'^W ^ 

abcdf _^ 

3. What is the valae of ^ x 4 1 

a 

4. What is the value of l^-r-4« 1 

a 

5. What is the value of when the denom. is x 4 1 

2a 

6. What is the value of -^ when the denom. is-r-Sax t 

2Aax 

Quest. How reduce a compound fraction to a simple one ? 
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■ 

7. What is the value of -^^ — when hoth numerator and 

34a 

denominator ar^)X 2d ^ - \'^aA^ '. 

8. Reduce — - — ^, to a whole ok mi|ued numher* 

24<ry^-48flrj? 

9. Reduce r^- — to a whole or mixed numher. 

10. Reduce ■ to a whole or mixed No. 

a 

Reduce the four next examples to the lowest terms. 

abc Sxy bx+by aaxy-'aab 

aac l^yy ab'\-oa} ac-^abc 

ax c 

15. Reduce — and -j to a common denominator. 

y d 

a c f X 

16. Reduce t', -ix - and - to a common denominator. 

b' d' g y 

b+c 

17. Reduce a — -— to an improper fraction. 

f' X — y 

18. Reduce fl+^-"""7 — to an improper fraction. 

19. Reduce 77 of t of -i of - lo a simple fraction. 

3 b d y '^ 

^ , 2 ^ 2x ^ 4a6 - 2c ^ 4</a? ^ obc ^ 

20. Reduce ^ of ^ of --r- of — of -^ of -^ to a 

7 4>b 2 4tx 2a 2a 

simple fraction. 



ADDITION OF. FBACTI0N8. 

122. Rule. — Reduce the fractions to a common denominator ; 
then add their numerators^ and place the sum over the common 
denominator. 



QvEiT.«-How are fractions added ? 
6 
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BZAMPLE8. 

2 4 1 A 2-4-4 6 

1. Add — and — of a pound. Ans. Jj~ or — . 

16 16 ^ 16 16 

2. Add - and f . First reduce them to a common denomi- 

b d 

ad _ J be , ,, . ad-\-bc 



nator. They will then be — and — and their sum 



»« ■ » 



bd bd hd 

3. Given «» and — ^^"^ , to find their wim. 

4. Given f and — bill 5. Givei ? and Jl-. 

rf y y 



6. Given -iL and -L.. 7. Add Z!^ to ~* 

a-|-6 a — b d m — r 

8. Add =± to =1^. 9. Addi?, ?i to 2f? 

2 7—3 b d 3x 



a— 5 



10. Add ?^, 5^, to£?+2 

11. Add a+^j c-|-^, aiyand 

2 X 4 

12. Add 42— 2ft, ffl_ Hf and 0+ *±5. 

^ Oil? Om7 

13. Add 3?_fl^, iL , ^ and ^. 

%: c 2c xy 4c 

14.Add2a+^,??±l^and-?^?±ii 

^ 123. For many purposes, it is sulHcient to add fractions 
in the same manner as integers are added, by writing them 
one after another v/ith their signs, (Art. 47.) 

QuESTv^-WlKBt other way ? 
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15. Thus the sum of - and _ and — x-, is --I — — ;r— 

h y ^nC h~y 2m 

12^. To add fractions and integers. 

Write them one after another with their signs ; or convert 
the integer into a fraction^ {AiU 11 S), and then add their nu* 
merators, 

16. What is the sum of a and - % 

m 

17. What is the sum of 3d and ^ill 

18. What is the sum of 5a? and it^il 



SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 

125. EuLE. — Change the signs of the fractiojis to be sulh 
traded from -[- to — , and from — 'o + j and then proceed as 
in addition of fractions. (Art. 122.) 

a h 

1. From - subtract ~ . 
b m 

Firstf Reduce the fractions to a common denominator. 

faxm=am, the numerator of the minuend. 
Thus, * hxb =bhj the numerator of the subtrahend. 
bxm=:btn, the common denominator. 

The fractions become — and — . 

bm bm 

Second^ Change the sign before the dividing line of the 

subtrahend, as . 

bm bm 

<2v£ST.— How are integers and fractions added ? What is the rule for 
•nbtraction effractions ? What sign do you change ? 
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Thirds Unite the terms as in addition of fractions; 

thus, ^_i^ = ?!?Z:^.Ans 
on/i om bm 

2. From -JtZ subtract _. 

r (/ 

3. From - subtract '. . 

4. From 5!+!^ subtract ?li^. 

4 3 

5. From subtract . 

m y 

6. From -jL_ subtract ~ . 

d m 

3 4 

7. From ~ subtract -. 

a b 

126. Fractions may also be subtracted, like integers, by 
iietting them down, after their signs are changed, without 
reducing them to a common denominator. 

8. From- subtract — ~^ , Ans. - + « 

m y m y 

127. To subtract an integer from a fraction, or a fraction 
from an integer. 

Change the sign of the subtrahend^ and write it after the 
minuend^ or, throw the integer into the form of a faction^ 
(Art. 113), and then proceed according to the general rule 
for subtraction of fractions. 

10. From- subtract m, Ans. — m = -r . 

y y y 

Quest.— How sttbtract an integer from a fraction, or a fraction firom an 
integer 7 
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11. From 4a-l — subtract 3a — -. 

c d 

12. From 1+^ subtract fZiL 



13. From a-f 3A— l^tl^ subtract 3a-:-A+^±^. 

14t. From ^ take •^ . 15. From ^ ' take . 

6 c or y 

16. From -A_ take -i-. 17. From a— ? take — . 
6 — X d-^-y y 2 

18. From a:4-y take . 19. From ^ take « 

^^ c .10 a?+y 

20. From^^^y-^Sake^^-^y+g. 

2 3 



MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS. 

128. By the definition of multiplication^ multiplying by a 
fraction is taking a part of the multiplicand as many times as 
there are like parts of an unit in the multiplier. (Art. 71.) 

3 
Suppose a is to be multiplied by ~. 

4 
A fourth part of a is --• 

'This taken 3 times is -.+_4-_=: — . 

4 4 4 4 

130. Hence, to multiply a fraction by a fraction, 

Multiply the numerators togfther for a new numerator^ and 

the denominators together for a new denominator* 

Quest. — What is meant by multiplying by a fraction ? Rule to multi- 
ply a fraction by a fraction 7 

6* 
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1. Multiply ^* into J-. Ana. !51. 

c 2i» 2cm 

2. Multiply fli into ** 



w— 2 



3. Multiply ^'")X^ into _i_. 

3 (a — ») 

4. Multiply f±* into *~"*. 

^"z+d c+y 

1 3 

5. Multiply into -. 

6. Multiply together -, £ and ^. 

b d y 

7. Multiply??!,^,* and ^ 



m y c r — 1 

8. Multiply 2±^ 1 and ~!^. 

n A r-f 2 

9. Multiply f^, fH^ and -. 

hy d-j-l 7 

131. The multiplication may often he shortened ^ hy^ejecting 
equal factors from the numerators and denominators • 



-\ 



10. Multiply ? into * and -. Ans. ^ 
r ^ y ry 

Here a, being in one of the numerators, and in one of the 

denominators, may be omitted. If it be retained, the product 

will be . But this reduced to lower terms, by Art. 117, 

ary 

dh 

will beeome — as before. 

^y^ 

Quest. — How shorten the process^ when the numerators and denomi. 
Baton ooAtain equal factors f 
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11. Multiply — into .!!?r and f*. .^ - ' 

1^ Multiply ^ into f!?!. 

y oA 

13. Multiply '"*+'^ into i- and ^ 

A 171 5a 

132. To multiply a fraction and an integer together. 
Eifher multiply the numerator of the fraction by the integer ; 

or divide the denominator by the integer. 

14. Thus HLxa is ^-!l For fl=f!j and ^x^=^ Ans. 

y y 1 1 y y 

15. Multiply — into a« Dividing the denominator by a, we 

ax 

have — . 

X 

And multiplying the numerator by a, we have ^^. But 

?!^-_^, which is the same result. 7 
ax X 

133. •^ fraction is multiplied into a quantity equal to its 
denominatury by cancelling the denominator. Thus, 

16. -x6=fl. For -x5=— . But the letter 6, being in 
b b b 

both the numerator and denominator, may be set aside. 

17. Mult. -^ into ((»— y). 18. Mult. A±^ into (3+.m). 

a — y 3 -f m 

N^ B. On the same principle, a fraction is multiplied into 
Bjiy factor in its denominator, by cancelling that factor. 

19. Mult. iL into y. 20. Mult. A into 6. 
by ^ 24 



N^**— ••^—•W^^— PW»»i*i«*l». 



Quest. — How multiply a fraction and an integer ? How by a quantity 
equal to its denominator 7 . 
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I 

EXAMPLES FOB PBAGTICE. 

1. Multiply ^ ^ and i^. 2. Malt. ? into ^+* 



2 5 21 a a^x 

3. Mult, —into ^. 4. Mult. _?^±L into 8. 

2 36 24a-|-32c 

5. Mult. —^ into 5a?. 6. Mult. _ into — into ?. 

20a?+2M?y a? 3 6 

7. Mult. -?5£l into i^+1 8. Mult. f^II^into ^L. 

3x+y o6ca x a — b 

9. Mult. ? X -^ X ? X -. 10. Mult.l±^ intof^ 



b d ^ a 4 

11. Mult, tf X— X6a?. "^ 12. Mult. ^x?^xl 

3j? 3x 8a 4 

DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

134. To divide a fraction by a fraction. 
Invert the ditrisor, and then proceed as in multiplicatiim 
effractions. (Art. 130.) 

1. Divide? by 1 Ans.?x-=-. 

b ^ d b c be 

To understand the reason of the rule, let it be premised, 

that the product of any fraction into the same fraction inverted, 

is always a unit. ^.^^ 

Thu8«x*=f*=l, And _i_xl±y=l. 

b a ab ^-hy ^ 

But a quantity is not altered by multiplying* it by a unit. 
Therefore, if a dividend be multiplied, first into the divisor 
inverted, and then into the divisor itself, the last product v^ill 



Quest. — How divide one fraction by another? Explain the reason 
of the rule? 
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be equal to the dividend. Now, by the definition, (Art. 91,) 
" division is finding a quotient, which multiplied into the 
divisor will produce the dividend." And as the dividend 
multiplied into the divisor inverted is such a i^uantity, the 
quotient is truly found by the rule. 

3, Divide jr-i by — Ans. tt; X ttt = ^ 

U ' y 2rf 3A 6dl4 

_ ^ my 3A »*,,..,, 
Proof. r-T7 X — "" oj, the dividend. 
bah y 2a' 

3. Divide -^^by -r* 4«. Divide — by — . 

5. Divide — by —. 6. Divide -^ by -j-. 

7. Divide — z— by — Hi* 

135. To divide a fraction by an integer. 

Divide the numerator by the given integer^ when it can It 
done without a remainder ; hut when this cannot be done^ mul^ 
tiply the denominator by the integer* 

am a 

8. Thus the quotient of -r- divided by w, is -r. 

11 3 

9. Div. T by h. An6. -r — rr- 10. Div. t by 6 

a—b *' ah'-bh 4 ^ 

136. To divide an integer by a fraction 

Reduce the integer to the form of a fraction^ (Art. 113,) 
and proceed as in Art. 134. Or, multiply the integer by the 
denominator^ and divide the product by the numerator. 



Quest. — How many ways to divide a fraction by an integer ? What 
are they ? How does it appear, that multiplying the denominator divides 
a fraction ? How divide en integer by a fraction f 
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I 

c a c ad ^ c axd ad 

11. Diy.«by5 = 1^5 = 7. Or,a-5 -. 

aA-b , 3flf«» 

12. Div. xy by -~. 13. Div. ab+cx by tj^ • 

a 
14. Div. Sac — X by ^. 

136.(1. By the definition, (Art. 32,) " the reciprocal of a 
quantity is the quotient arising from dividing a unit by that 

quantity." 

a a bo _■ 

Therefore the reciprocal of-isl ~t=« 1x- = -- a hat 

'^ b b a a 



18, 



The reciprocal of a fraction is the fraction inverted. 

Thus, the reciprocal of -— is ^^ 5 the reciprocal of 

I 3v 
— is -p or 3y ; the reciprocal of \ is 4. 

Hence the reciprocal of a fraction whose numerator is 1, 
is the denominator of the fraction. 

Thus, the reciprocal of - is a ; of — rr» ^* *+^» ^^* 

EXAMPLES FOE PRACTICE. 

I. Divide by 3ark 

x—y ^ 

^. ., 10axx4-lf)abx ^ ^ 

% Divide -r^ by 5ax. 

10— -y 

3. Divide -^±— by 3a. 
X ^ 



QuxsT. — ^What is the reciprocal of a fraction ? 
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4. Divide iSLtlzf by d. 

2cd ^ 

5 b 

6. Divide by 5? • 

3a* ^ 4f + 2m 

7. Divide f±i by _*_ 

3 'a— 6 

8. Diridefdlbyi 

a a 

9. Divide ?2^Z:^ by °^-^ 

10. Divide 21abc by !i^ 

a? 

11. Divide 8a?y by ?f^. 

c 

12. Divide 18ax by M^=?^/ 

•^ 3wi 

13. Divide ^^^^+^> >, 2a(a-y) 

3 ^ 2to 

U. Divide 2aaii±^ by x+^. 



SECTION VII. 

SIMPLE EQUATIONS. 

137. Most of tbe investigations in algebra are carried on 
by means of equatiofts. In tbe solution of problems^ for ex- 
ample, we represent the unknown quantity, or number sought 
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by a certain letter ; and then, to ascertain the value of this 
unknown quantity, or letter, we form an algebraic expression 
from the conditions of the question, which is eqiud to some 
given quantity or number. Thus, 

A drover bought an equal number of sheep and cows for 
$840. He paid $2 a head for the sheep, find $12 a head for 
the cows. How many did he bqy of e^tch 1 

0F£B ATIOH. 

Let 07= the number bought of each, 
then 207= the price of all the sheep, 
and 12x= " " cows. Hence, 

2x+ 12x=840 by the conditions. (Ax. 9.) 

14kr=840 by uniting the or's. 
and x=60y the number bought of each. 

It will be perceived that the unknown quantity or number 
sought^ is represented by the letter x \ and froin the condi- 
tions of the problem we obtain the quantity 14x, which is 
equal to the given quantity $840. This whole algebraic ex- 
pression, 14a7=$84>0, is called an equation. Hence, 

138. An EQUATION is a proposition expressing in alge^ 
braic characters the equality between one set of qtmntities 
and another^ or between different expressions for ike same 
quantity. 

This equality is denoted by the si^ =, which is read 
" is equal to," or " equals." Thus, a?-(-a=6-|-c ; and 5-f 8«» 
17 — 4, are equations in which the sum of x and a is equal to 
the sum of b and c ; and the sum of 5 and 8 is equal to tho 
difference of 17 and 4^ 



^1 1 ■■ - ll 'i' l t lW 't , ' ■ I ■ 1 , 1 W. AJ »- 



QuBST. — How Bif in^ecstii^itioDfl gencnilly carried on vk Algebn^ 9 
W^t i» ap fgwAtipil I What ar^ Uia members of an equation ? 



\ 
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The qaantities on the two sides of the sign = are called mem' 
bers of the equation ; the several terms on the left constituting 
the first member, and those on the right the second member. 

139. When the unknown quantity is of the fi^st jumer^ as 
3x, the proposition is called a simple equation ; or an equa- 
tion of X\iefirai degree, 

140. The reduction of an equation consistSyin bringing the 
unknown quantity by itself on one side^ and all the known 
quantities on the other side^ without destroying the equality of 
the members. 

To effect this, it is evident that one of the members must 
be as much increased or diminished as the other. If a quan* 
tity be added to one, and not to the other, the equality will 
be destroyed. But the members will remain equal, 
If the same or equal quantities be added to each. Ax. 1. 
If the same or equal quantities be subtracted from each. Ax* 2. 
If each be multipliedhy the same or equal quantities. Ax. 3. 
If each be divided by the same or equal quantities. Ax. 4. 

140. a. The principal reductions in simple equations are 
those which are effected by transposition, multiplication and 
division. 

KEDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY TRANSPOSITION. 

141. In the equation x — 7=9, the number 7 being con- 
nected with the unknown quantity x by the sign — , the one 
is subtracted from the other. To reduce the equation, let 
7 be added to both sides. It then becomes x — 7+7=9+7. 
(Art. 59.) 

The equality of the members is preserved, because one is 
increased as much as the other. (Axiom 1.) But on one 



Quest. — What is a simple equation ? In what does the reduction of an 
equation consist ? How are the principal reductions effected ? 

7 
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side, we have — 7 and -f?. As these are equal, and have con- 
trary signs, they balance each others and may be cancelled. 
The equation will then he x = 9+7. (Art. 54.) 

Here the value of x is found. It is shown to be equal to 
9-f-7, that is to 16. The equation is therefore reduced. The 
unknown quantity is on one side by itself, and all the known 
quantities on the other side. 

In the same manner, if X'-Iy=a 

Adding b to both sides x— ft-(-fc=o-|-5 

And cancelling (—3+^) x=a-\^. Hence, 

142. When known qnantuies are connected with the unknown 
quantity by the sign-^-or —^ the equation is reduced by tsans- 
FOSINO the known quantities to the other side^ and prefixing the 
contrary sign. 

This is called reducing an equation by addition or subtrac- 
tion^ because it is, in effect, adding or subtracting certain 
quantities, to or from each of the members. 

1. Reduce the equation x^Zb—m^zh—d 
Transposing -|-3& we have x—m=h — d — 3b 
And transposing — to, x=h — d — 36-|-m, 

143. When several terms on the same side of an equation 
are alike^ they must be united in one, by the rules for reduc- 
tion in addition. (Arts. 50, 51.) 

2. Seduce the equation a:-|-56— 4A=7i 
Transposing 56— 4A x=z7b — 5S+4A 

Uniting lb — bb in one term 3r=26-j-4A. 

. 144. The unknown quantity must also be transposed, when- 
ever it is on both sides of the equation. It is not material 
on which side it is finally placed. 

Quest. — Rule to reduce an equation by transposition ? How does it 
api)ear that this does not destroy the equality of the members 1 When 
several terms are alike, what must be done ? When the unknown quan- 
tity is on both sides of the equation, what 7 
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3. Reduce the equation • 2x+2h=h'\-^+3x 

By transposition, 2A — A — J=3ap — Six 

And A— rf=a?. 

145. When the same term^ with the same sign, is on oppth 
$ite sides of the equation, instead of transposing, we may eX' 
punge it from each. For this is only subtracting the same 
quantity from equal quantities. (Ax. 2.) 

. 4. Seduce the equation a?+3A-fd=:6^3A4-7(/ 

Expunging 3h ar-|^=6-f-7i 

And x=b-\'6d, 

146. As all the terms of an equation may be transposed, 
or supposed to be transposed, and it is immaterial which 
member is written first, it is evident that the signs of all the 
terms may be changed, without affecting the equality. 

Thus, if we have x — b=zd — a 

Then by transposition, — rf-[-a= — x-^-b 

Or, inverting the members, — a?-f-6= — d-ffl. 

147. If all the terms on one side of an equation be trans* 
posed, each member will be equal to 0. 

Thus, if x+ b=d^ then a?-(-6 — rf=0. 

5. Reduce a+fix — 8=6 — 4+a?+a. 

6. Reduce y-^-ab — hm — a-^2y — o^^Am. 

7. Reduce A+30+7af=8— 6A+6a?— rf+3. 

8. Reduce 6A+21— 4x+J=12— 3a?-f J— 7M. - >{ r - ^ 

9. Reduce 5a?4.10+te=25-f4a!-[-a. ' 
. 10. Reduce 5c+2a?-f-12— 3=a?4-20+5c. 

11. Reduce a+^— 3ir=20+a— 4a?4.6. ' 

12. Reduce a?+3— 2a?— 4=34+3a?--4— 5x. v -, w i: * 



Quest. — When the same term with the same nign is on opposite sides, 
vhat ? What is the effect when all the signs of both members are changed 
^t the same time ? If all the terms on one side are transposed to the 
other, to what is each member equal ? 



/ 
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EJEDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY MULTIPLICATION. 

148. The unknown quantity, instead of being connected 
with a known quantity by the sign -{- or — , may be divided 

X 

by it, as in the equation - =;;5. 

Here the reduction can not be made, as in the precedin|f 
instances, by transposition. But if both members be multi- 
plied by a, the equation will become, x=zab, (Art. 140.) 

For a fraction is multiplied into its denominator^ by remov^ 
ing the denominator. (Art. 133.) Hence, 

149. When the unknown quantity is divided by a known 
quantity^ the equation is reduced by multiplying every term on 
each side by this known quantity, (Ax. 3.) 

N. B. The same transpositions are to be made in this case, 
as in the preceding examples. 

X 

13. Reduce the equation - ~\-a=b-\'d 

Multiplying both sides by c v 



The product is x-\-ac:^bc-\-cd 

And ^ xz=zbc+cd — ac» 

X — 4 

14. Reduce the equation — ^ |-5=i:20. 

X 

15. Reduce the equation . +d=zh. 

150.. When the unknown quantity is in the denominator of 
a fraction, the reduction is made in a similar manner, by- 
multiplying the equation by this denominator. 

Quest. — How is an equation reduced by multiplication ? How Is a 
fraction multiplied into its denominator ? How does it appear that this 
method of reducing equations does not destroy the equality ? When the 
unknown quantity is in the denominator, how proceed ? 
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16. Reduce the equation 1-7=8. 

^ 10—0?^ 

151. Though it is not generally necessary ^^ yet it is often 
convenient, to remove the denominator from a fraction eon« 
sisting of known quantities only. This may be done in the 
same manner as the denominator is removed from a fraction, 
which contains the unknown quantity. 

17. Take for example _=-.+_ 

a c 

Multiplying hy a a?= — + — 

b c 

Multiplying by b bx=:ad+ ? — 

c 

Multiplying by c bcx=acd+abh. 

152. .^n equation may be cleared of fractions by multiply" 

ing each side into all the denominators. 

Obser. In clearing an equation of fractions, it oflen happens, that a n«* 
merator becomes a multiple qC its denominator, (i. e. can be divided by it 
without a remainder,) or that some of the fractions can be reduced to lower 
tchns. When this occurs, the operation may be shortened by performing 
the division, and reducing the fractions to the lowest terms according to 
Art. 117. 

18. Keduce the equation _=-.+*— — . 

a d g m 

19. Reduce the equation -=?+*+ 1 

^ 2 3 5 2 

. 153. N. B. In clearing an equation of fractions, it wil] be 
necessary to observe, that the sign — prefixed to any frac- 

QuEirr. — How clear an equation of fractions ? How prove that this 
does not destroy the equality ? When a numerator becomes a multiple of 
its denominator, what may be done ? When a fraction can be reduced to 
lower terms, what ? What must be observed as to the sign — before the 
diividiag line ? 

7* 
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tion, denotes that the whole value is to be subtracted, which 
is done by changing the signs of all the terms in the nume- 
rator. (Art. 114.) 

20. Reduce =c — . 



X r 

21. Reduce ^--=6.^('^ 

3 4 

22. Reduce lf-?+?£+l. 

5 5 5 10 

23. Reduce 2a?-??=-H+?. 

5 25 5 

24. Reduce -^+'^+^-^+L^E 

2 4 7 14 4 



KBDirCTZON OF EQUATIONS BT DIVISION. 

154. When the unknown quantiiy is kultiplibd into any 
known quantity ^ the equation is reduced by dividing every term 
on both sides by this known quantity. (Ax. 4.) 

25. Reduce the equation ax-^-b — Bh^^d 
By transposition aX'^d^Sh — b 

Dividing by a ««it?^I± 

a 

^d 

26. Reduce the equation 2j;»»-. — ^-.+46. 

c h 

155. If the unknown quantity has co efficients in severai 
terms^ the equation must be divided by all these co-efficients, 
connected by their signs, according to Art. 98. 

Quest. — What does this sign, whea thus sItiMited, show } When the 
unknown quantity has a co-efficient, how reduce the equation ? If the ua« 
known quantity has a co-efficient in several terms, how ? 
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27. Reduce the equation 3x — bxzsOrr^ 
That is, (Art. 97,) (3-^) x (r=a— d 

Dividing by 3— 3 ^=|E^' Ans. 

28. Seduce the equation ax-\-x=h — 4. 

29. fieduce the equation x — = ■ > 

156. If any quantity, either known or unknown, is found 
as a factor ia- every term^ the equation may be divided by it. 
On the other hand, if any quantity is a divisor in every term, 
the equation may be multiplied by it. In this way, the factor 
or divisor will be removed, so as to render the expression 
more simple. 

30. Reduce the equation ax-\'^h=i^ad'\^ 
Dividing by a a7+3d=6(f-|-l 
And x=:6(/+l— 36. 

074-1 h h — d 

31. Reduce the equation — ^ = 

Multiplying by a?, (Art. 133,) x+ 1 — b=Lh—'d 
And x=h — d+b — 1. 

32. Reduce the equation xx(a-\-b) — a — 6=c?x(a-j-ft). 

157. ^ proportion is converted into an equation by making 
ike product of the extremes j one side of the equation; and the 
product of the means^ the other side, 

33. Reduce to an equation ax:b::ch:d. 
The product of the extremes is adx 

The product of the means is bch 

The equation is, therefore, adx=bch» 

34. Reduce to an equation a-\-b : c : : A — m : y. 

QuxsT. — If any quantity is foand as a ftctor in ererf tenn, how ? H«w 
convert a proportion into an eqoalioa 7 



si 
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158. On the other hand^ an equation may he converted into a 
proportion^ by resolving one aide of the equation into two factors ^ 
for the middle terms of the proportion / and the other Mde into 
two factors^ for the extremes, 

35. Convert the equation, adx^ihch^ into a proportion. 
The first member may be divided into the two factors tix 
and (2; the second into ch and b. From these factors we 
may form the proportion axibiichid. 

36. Reduce to a proportion ay'\'by:^ch — cm. 

37. Reduce the equation 16a;-|-2=:34. 

38. Reduce the equation 4a?— 8= — 3x+ 13. 

39. Reduce the equation lOo? — 19s=s7a:-f 17. 

40. Reduce the equation 8a?— 3+9= — 7a?+9+27. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

159. In the reduction of an equation, as well as in other 
parts of algebra, a complicated process can often be rendered 
shorter and more simple^ by using letters for the given num- 
bers when large, (Art. 35 \) and also by introducing a new 
letter which shall be made to represent a whole algebraic ex. 
pression, 

160. This process is called substitution. After the opera- 
tion is completed, the numbers, or the compound quantity for 
which a single letter has been substituted, must be restored. 

41. Reduce _?L4-A = 1. 

750^375 

Clearing of fractions, 375a?+3 x 750= 1 x 750 x 375 

and ^=??1?^2=:??^=744. Ans. 

375 



Quest. — How can an equation be converted into a proportion ? What 
IS meant by sobstitutioa ? What is the advantage of it I After the ope* 
ration is performed, what mast be done ? 
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By substitating a for 750 ; 6 for 3 ; and c for 375 \ the 

equation becomes — l = i, 

a ' c 

Clearing of fractions, cx-\-ah=iaci and a?=fl , 

%' do «= 

3 y 750 
Restoring the numbers, a?=750 — — =:74j4>. Ans. 

42. Reduce _-|-6=84. Substitute a for 3 j 6 for 4 5 c for 
6 ; and d for 8^ .^ a^ 

43. Reduce i. *''^^ =10. Substitute o for 350 : b for 

350 * 7000 ' 

4500 : c for 7000 luand^foC^O. 

(^ a 

44. Reduce — -4__=6. Substitute J for (m+n\ and the 

equation is — I — =5, 
d c 

Clearing of fractions, cx^d=sbcd 3 and a?aa "" ; restor- 
ing (m+n) 5 ^^ ^<^+^)-^(^+^) , 

c 

45. Reduce- — i^^ab. Substitute h for (l—m-n). 

I — m—n c ^ ^ 

* . Reduce - _ .=cJ. Substitute A for (6+c-fcO. 



EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 



1. Reduce ?lf 6«5?+7. 

4 o 

2. Reduce f+A=---+rf. 

a be 

3. Reduce 40 -6ar-r 16= 120 -142r. 
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X — 3 X X — 19 

4. Reduce 1 — =20 • 

2 ^3 2 

5. Reduce ?4.?=20— -. 

3^5 4 

6. Reduce — H 4=5. 

a? 

7. Reduce -^ 2=8. 

a? +4 

8. Reduce J?i-=1. 

a?+4 

9. Reduce a?+5+f=ll. 

10. Reduce -4.?_.?=1. 

2^3 4 10 

11. Reduce ^+6x=??^^. 

4 ^ 5 

.12. Reduce 3.+?^=5+H^ 



13. Reduce ^J^^2^)tl^jLx. 

3 3 ^ 

!>! T? J oT^3a:--ll 5a?— 5 .97 — 7a? 

14. Reduce 214 , — = 

^ 16 ~ 8^2 

_ - X — 4 5a?+14 1 

15. Reduce 3a: 4= 



4 3 12' 

16. Reduce 2£+5_ 16+1^^^3^ 

DO O 

3x— 3 20— a? ^^—8 4a?— 4 
18. Reduce 0? r — 1-4>= — s n — I — k — ' 
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19. Reduce ^J±1+1^I=11^^?^ 

9 ^ 6j:+3 3 

20. Reduce ^5±i : l^ZI?: : 7 : 4. 

2 4 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

Idl. For the solution of problems in Simple Equations, we 
derive from the preceding principles the following 

GENERAL RULE. 

I. Translate the statement of the question from common to 
algebraic language^ in such a manner as to form an eqibation^ 
i. e. put the question into an equation. (Art. 33.) 

II. Clear the equation of fractions by multiplying every term 
on each side by all the denominators. (Art. 152.) 

III. Transpose all the terms containing the unknown quantity 
to one side, and all the known quantities to the other, taking 
care to change the signs of the terms transposed, and unite the 
terms that are alike, (Art. 50, 51.) 

IV. Remove the co-efficients of the unknown quantity, by divid- 
ing all the terms in the equation by them, (Art. 154.) 

"Proof,— Substitute the value of the unknown quantity for the 
letter itself in the equation ; and if the number satisfies the 
conditions of the question, it is the answer sought. 

Problem 1. A man being asked how much he gave for his 
watch, replied ; If you multiply the price by 4, and to the 
product add 70, and from this sum subtract 50, the remainder 
will be equal to 220 dollars. 

To solve this question, we must first translate the condi- 
tions of the problem into such algebraic expressions as 
will form an equation. 



Quest.— What is the first step in the solution of a problem ? Second ? 
Third? Fourth? Proof? 
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Let a?=the price of the watch. 
This price is to he mult'd hy 4, which makes 4x 
To the product, 70 is to he added, making 4a:-|>70 
From this, 50 is to he suhtracted, making 4Nr-|~70^50. 
Here we have a number of the conditions, expressed in 
algebraic terms > hut have as yet no equation. We must ob- 
serve then, that hy the last condition of the problem, the pre-. 
ceding terms are said to be equal to 220. 

We have, therefore, this equation 4a?+'70— 50=220 
Which reduced gives a:=50 

Here the value of x is found to he 50 dollars, which is the 
price of the watch. 

Proof, — The original equation is 4j?+ 70— 50=220 
Substitijtirtg '50 for a?, it becomes 4 x 50+70—50=220 
Thati^,' 220=220. 

Prob. 2. What number is that, to which, if its half be added^ 
and from the sum 20 be subtracted, the remainder will be a 
fourth of the number itself 1 

In stating questions of this kind, where fractions are 
concerned, it should be recollected, that ^ is the same as 

? ; that fr=??, &;c. (Art. 108.) 

Let a?s=the number required. 

Then by the conditions proposed, a?+_ — 20=- 

And reducing the equation x=»16.' 

Proof, 16+1?— 20=1^. 

2^ 4 

Proh. 3. A father divides his estate among his three sons, 
in such a manner, that, 

(pThe first has $1000 less than half of the whole ; 
, The second has 800 less than one-third of the whole 5 



v^' 
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^^^ The third has 600 less than one fourth of the whole ; 

What is the value of the estate 1 

Proh. 4f. Divide 48 into two such parts, that if the less he 
divided hy 4<, and the greater hy|6, the sum of the quotients 
will he 9. 

Let X = the smaller part. 

Then 48 — x = the greater part. 

By the conditions of the problem, -- -j — = 9. 

162. Letters may be employed to express the known quan- 
tities in an equation, as well as the unknown. (Art. 159.) 
A particular value is assigned to the letters, when they are 
introduced into the calculation ; and at the close, the num- 
bers are restored. (Art. 35.) 

Prob. 5. If to a certain number, 720 be added, and the sum 
be divided by 125, the quotient will be equal to 7392 divided 
by 462. What is the number 1 

Let 07= the number required. 

a=720 (f=7392 

6=125 A»=462 

IP \ ft n 

Then by the conditions of the problem, . = -• 

* b h 

Therefore a:= — - — • 

h 

Eestoring the numbers, x = (12--3x7392H720x462) ^ ^^^^ 

162.a. When the solution of an equation brings out a nega* 
tive answer, it shows that the vcdue of the unknown quantity 



Quest. — ^When letters are substituted for known quantities, what must 
be done at the close of the calculation ? When the solution brings out 
a negative answer, what does it show 7 

8 
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is contrary to the quantities, which in the statement of the 

question are considered positive* But this heing deter* 

mined by the answer, the omission of the sign — before the 

unknown quantity in the course of the calculation, can lead 

to no mistake. 

Prob. 6. A merchant gains or loses, in a bargain, a certain 

sum. In a second bargain, he gains 350 dollars, and in a 

third, he loses sixty. In the end he finds he has gained 200 

dollars, by the three together. How much did he gain or 

lose by the first 1 
In this example, as the profit and loss are opposite in their 

nature, they must be distinguished by contrary signs. (Art. 

39.) If the profit is marked +> the loss must be —. 
Let x= the sum required. 

Then according to the statement, j?>f 350 — 60=200 
And a? =—90. 

Prob. 7. A ship sails 4 degrees north,' then 13 S. then 17 

N. then 19 S. and has finally 11 degrees of south latitude. 

What was her latitude at st_arting 1 

Prob. 8. If a certain number is divided by 12, the quotient, 

dividend, and divisor, added together, will amount to 64. 

What is the number 1 
Prob. 9. An estate is divided among four children, in suqh 

a manner that 

The first has 200 dollars more than \ of the whole. 
The second has 310 dollars more than ^ of the whole, 
The third has 300 dollars more than ^ of the whole, 
The fourth has 400 dollars more than -J- of the whole, 
What is the value of the estate 1 ^* p / •*' 

Prob. 10. What is that number which is as much less. 

than 500, as a fifth part of it is greater than 40 1 

Prob. 11. There are two numbers whose difiTerence is 40, 

and which are to each other as 6 to 5. What are the numbers ? 
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Prob. 12. Three persons, a, b and c draw prizes in a lot- 
tery. A draws 200 dollars ; b draws as much as a, together 
with a third of what c draws ; and c draws as much as a and 
B both. What is the amount of the three prizes 1 

Prob. 13. What number is that, which is to 12 increased 
by three times the number, as 2 to 9 ? 

Prob. 14. A ship and a boat are descending a river at the 
same time. The ship passes a certain fort, when the boat 
is 13 miles below. The ship descends five miles, while the 
boat descends three. At what distance below the fort will 
they be together % 

Prob. 15. What number is that, a sixth part of which ex* 
ceeds an eighth part of it by 20 1 

Prob. 16. Divide a prize of ^00 dollars into two such 
parts, that one of them shall be to the other, as 9 : 7^ 

Prob. 17. What sum of money is that, whose third part, 
fourth part, and fifth part, added together, amount to 94 
dollars ? 

Prob. 18. Two travellers, a and b, 360 miles apart, travel 
towards each other till they meet, a's progress is 10 miles 
an hour, and b's 8. How far does each travel before they 
meet] 

Prob. 19. A man spent one-third of his life in England, 
one-fourth of it in Scotland, and the remainder of it, which 
was 20 years, in the United States. To what age did he ]ive % 

Prob. 20. What number is that, -J of which is greater than 
^ of it by 96 1 . ' . ' :: 

Prob. 21. A post is ^ in the earth, f in the water, and 13 
feet above the water. What is the length of the post 1 

Prob. 22. What number is that, to which 10 being added, 
I of the sum will be 66 1 
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Prob. 23. Of the trees in an orchard, f are apple trees, -^ 
pear trees, and the remainder peach trees, which are 20 more 
than ^ of the whole. What is the whole number of trees in 
the orchard ? 

Prob. 24. A gentleman bought several gallons of wine for 
94 dollars ; and after using 7 gallons himself, sold ^ of the 
remainder for 20 dollars. How many gallons had he at first 1 

Prob. 25. A and b have the same income, a- contracts 
an annual debt amounting to ^ of it ^ b lives upon j of it ; 
at the end of ten years, b lends to a enough to pay oflf his 
debts, and has 160 dollars to spare. What is the income of 
eachi 

Prob. 26. A gentleman lived single J of his whole life ; 
and after having been married 5 years more than \ of his life, 
he had a son who died 4 years before him, and who reached 
only half the age of his father. To what age did the father 
livel 

Prob. 27. What number is that, of which if ^, \ and f be 
added together the sum will be 73 1 

* 

Prob. 28. A person after spending 100 dollars more than ^ 
of his income, had remaining 35 dollars more than ^ of it. 
Required his income. 

Prob. 29. In the composition of a quantity of gunpowder. 
The nitre was 10 lbs. more than f of the whole. 
The sulphur 4^ lbs. less than ^ of the whole. 
The charcoal 2 lbs. less than -^ of the nitre. 

What was the amount of gunpowder ? .' 

Prob. 30. A cask which held 146 gallons, was filled with 
a mixture of brandy, wine and water. There were 15 gal- 
lons of wine more than of brandy, and as much water as the 
brandy and wine together. What quantity was there of each % 
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Prob. 31. Four persons purchased a farm in company for 
4755 dollars j of which B paid three times as much as A $ 
C paid as much as A and B ; and D paid as much as C and 
B. What did each pay] / / ^ / ^ 

Prob. 32. It is required to divide the number 99 into five 
such parts, that the first may exceed the second by 3, Ee^Iess 
than the third by 10, greater than the fourth by 9, and less 
than the fifth by 16. ^ ' 

Prob. 33. A father divided a small sum among four sons. 
The third had 9 shillings more than the fourth ; 
The second had 12 shillings more than the third ; 
The first had 18 shillings more than the second 3 
And the whole sum was 6 shillings more than 7 times the 
sum which the youngest received. 
What was the sum divided 1 

Prob. 34. A farmer had two flocks of sheep, each contain- 
ing the same number. Having sold from one of these 39, 
and' from the other 93, he finds twice as many remaining in 
the one as in the other. How many did each flock originally 
contain % 

Prob. 35. An express, travelling at the rate of 60 miles a 
day, had been despatched 5 days, when a second was sent 
after him, travelling 75 miles a day. In what time will the 
one overtake the other 1 

Prob. 36. The age of A is double that of B, the age of B 
triple that of C, and the sum of all their ages 140. *What is 
the age of each 1 

Prob. 37. Two pieces of cloth, of the same price by the 
yard, but of diflerent lengths, were bought, the one for £5, 
the other for £6^, If 10 be added to the length of each, 
the sums will be as 5 to 6. Required the length of each 

piece. 

8» 
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Prob. 38. A and B began trade with equal sums of money* 
The first year, A gained forty pounds, and B lost. 40. The 
second year, A lost ^ of what he had at the end of the first, 
and B gained 40 pounds less than twice the sum which A 
had lost. B had then twice as much money as A. What 
sum did each begin with 1 

Prob. 39. What number is that, which being severally 
added to 36 and 52, will make the former sum to the latter, 
as 3 to 4 *{ 

Prob. 40. A gentleman bought a chaise, horse and harness 
for 360 dollars. The horse cost twice as much as the har- 
ness ; and the chaise cost twice as much as the harness and 
horse together. What was the price of each 1 

Prob. 4 1 . Out of a cask of wine, from which had leaked 
^ part, 21 gallons were afterwards drawn ; when the cask 
was found to be half full. How much did it hold 1 

Prob. 42. A roan has 6 sons, each of whom is 4 years older 
than his next younger brother i and the eldest is three times 
as old as the youngest. What is the age of each 1 

Prob. 43. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that 
the greater increased by 6, shall be to the less diminished 
by 11, as 9 to 2. 

Prob. 44. What two numbers are as 2 to 3 ; to each of 
which, if 4 be added, the sums will be as 5 to 7 *{ 

Prob. 45. A person bought two casks of porter, one of 
which held just 3 times as much as the other ; from each of 
these he drew 4 gallons, and then found that there were 'k 
times as many gallons remaining in the larger, as in the other. 
How many gallons were there in each % 

Prob. 46. Divide the number 68 into two such parts, that 
the difierence between the greater and 84, shall be equal to 
3 times the difierence between the less and 40. 
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Prob. 47. Four places are situated in the order of the let- 
ters A, B, c, D. The distance from a to d is 34 miles. The 
distance from a to b is to the distance from c to d as 2 to 3. 
And ^ of the distance from a to b, added to half the distance 
from to D, is three times the distance from b to c. What 
are the respective distances 1 

Prob. 48. Divide the number 36 into 3 such parts, that ^ 
of the first, | of the second, and \ of the third, shall be equal 
to each other. 

Prob. 49. A merchant supported himself 3 years, for £50 
a year, and at the end of each year added to that part of his 
stock which was not thus expended, a sum equal to one-third 
of this part. At the end of the third year his original stock 
was doubled. What was that stock 1 

Prob. 50. A general having lost a battle, found that he had 
only half of his army-|-3600 men left fit for action ; \ of the 
army-j-600 men being wounded ; and the rest, who were \ of 
the whole, either slain, taken prisoners, or missing. Of how 
many men did his army consist 1 



SECTION VIII. 

INVOLUTION. 

. Art. 163. Definitions. — (1.) When a quantity is multiplied 
into itself y the product is called a power. Thus 3 X 3»:9 ; and 
dxdss^dd. The 9 and (/(^ are powers of 3 and d. 

(2.) Powers are divided into different orders or degrees^ as 
thefirsty second J third^ fourth^ fifth powers^ 4*^., which are also 
called the square^ cube^ biquadrate^ S^c. 



Quest.— What is a power ? How are powers divided? What is the 
second power called ? Third 7 Fourth 7 
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' They take their name from the namber of times the rooi^ or 
first powevy is used as a factor in producing the given power. 
The original quantity is called the first power or root o£ all 
the other powers, because they are all derived from it. ' 
Thus, '2 X 2=4, the square or second power of 2. 

2x2x2=8, the cube or third power. 
2x2x2x2= 16, the biquadrate or fourth power, &c. 
And a x a=aa, the second power of a. 

a X a X a=aaa, the third power. 
axaxaxa=saaaaf the fourth power, &c. 
(3.) The number of times a quantity is employed as a 
factor to produce the given power, i? generally indicated by 
^ figure or letter placed above it on the right hand. This 
figure or letter is called the index or exponent. Thus axa 
is written a^ instead of aa; and a'xaxa=:a^» 

The index of the first power is 1 ; but this is commonly 

omitted^ for a^=a. 

Oh^er, An index is totally difierent from a coefficient. The loiter shows 
how many times a quantity is taken as a part of a whole ; the former 
how many times the quantity is taken as vi factor. Thus 4assa-\-a-\-a-\-a j 
but a^ z=^XaXaXa=aa.aa, II 0^=4, then 4a=sl6 ; and a4sr256. 

(4.) Powers are also divided into direct and reciprocal. 

Direct Powers are those which have positive indices, as cf', 
d^y &;c., and are produced by multiplying a quantity into itself 
Thus rfxc/=c/2; dxdxd=^d^ \ smd dxdxdxd^d*. 

A Reciprocal Power of a quantity is the quotient arising 
from dividing a unit by the direct power of that quantity, 

-1, J_, J_, &c. (Art. 32.) 



as 



Quest.— From what do they take their name? What is the first 
power? How are powers denoted? What is this number called? 
What does it show ? What is the difference between an index and a 
co-efficient ? What is the index of the first power ? Is it usually writ- 
ten ? How else are powers divided ? What are direct powers ? Reci* 
procal powers ? 
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It is produced by dividing a direct power by its root^ till 
we come to the root itself; and iken continuing the division, 

we obtain the reciprocal powers. Thus — =d^ j and — =d; 

d d 

and -=1; and --^d= — : and — -f-c?= — , &c. 
d ' d d^' d^ d^' 

For convenience of calculation, reciprocal powers are 

written like direct powers with the sign — before the index; 

thus — =d-^,^c. The direct and reciprocal powers of d^ 

are d\ cf', d'^, d^, rfo, rfi, d^, d'^, d\ &c. 

164. Involution is the process of finding any power of a 
quantity by multiplying it into itself. Hence, 

165. To involve a quantity to any required power. 

BuLE. — Multiply the quantity into iiself^ till it is taken as a 
factor as many times as there are units in the index of the power 
to which the quantity is to be raised. (Art. 80.) 

N. B. All powers of 1 are the same, viz. 1. For 1 X 1 X 
1x1, &c. =1. 

166. A single letter is involved, by giving it the index of 
the proposed power ; or by repeating it as a factor as many 
times as there are units in that index. 

« 

N. B. If the letter or quantity has a co-efficient^ it must be 
raised to the required power by actual multiplication* 

1. The 4th power of a, is a^, or <iaaa. (Arts. 163, 165.) 

2. The 6th power of y, is y®, or yyyyyy* 

3. The nth power of a?, is x^^ or xxx . . • n times repeated. 

4. Required the 3d power of 3j?. 



Quest. — ^How are reciprocal powers written 7 What is involntioa ? 
The rule ? What are all powers of 1 7 How is a single letter inyolved 7 
If the quantity has a co-efficient^ what must be done with it? 
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5. Required the 4th power of 4y. 

6. Required the 7th power of 2a. 

167. The method of involving a quantity which consists of 
several factors^ depends on the principle, that ike power of 
the product of several factors is equal to the product of their 
powers. 

7. Thus (ayy=a^y^. For hy Art. 164, {ayf—ayxay. 
B ut ay X ay = ay ay = aayy = ay. 

8. What is the 3d power of bmx 1 

9. What is the nth power of ady 1 

In finding the power of a product, therefore, we may either 
involve the whole at once; ot we may involve each of the 
factors separately, and then multiply their several powers into 
each other. 

10. What is the 4th power of dhy 1 

1 1. What is the 3d power of 46 1 

12. What is the nth power of Qadi 

13. What is the 3d power of 3mx2yl 

168. Signs. — When the root is posUive^ all its powers are 
positive also ; but when the root is negative, the odd powers are 
negative, while the even powers are positive. (Art. 82.) 

169. Hence any odd power has the same sign as its root. 
But an even power is positive, whether its root is positive or 
negative. Thus -f-a X +a=a\ And — a x — a=a^. 

170. To involve a quantity which is already a power. 
Multiply the index of the quantity into the index of the 

power to which it is to be raised. 



Quest. — On what principle does the method of involving a quantity 
which consists of several factors, depend ? How then may we find the 
power of a product t Rule for signs ? Does this difler from the rule for 
signs in muUiplication ? What sign has every odd power ? Even pow- 
ers ? How involve a quantity which is already a power ? 
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14. The 3d power of a^, is a^ • '=a*. 

For a^ =zaa : and the cuhe of aa is aaxaax aaz=zaaaaaa=a^ i 
which is the 6th power of a, but the third power of a^, 

15. Find the 4th power of a^b^. 

16. Find the 3d power of 4a^2r. 

17. Find the 4th power of 2a^ x Sx^d. 

18. Find the 5th power of (a-j-5).2 

19. Find the 2d power of (a-^by. 

20. Find the «th power of {x — y)^. 

21. Find the nth power of (z-[-y)2. 

22. Find the 2d power of (a^xb^). 

23. Find the 3d power of (a^b^h^). 

Ill, Jl FRACTION is raised to a power by involving both the 
numerator and the denominator > 

24. The square of _ is -_.. For, by the rule for the mul- 

b b^ 

tiplication effractions, -X-= — = — (Art. 130.) 
^ ' b b bb b^ ^ ^ 

25. Find the 2d, 3d and nth powers of -. 

a 

26. Find the cube of ^''^ 



3y 
27. Find the nth power of 



z^r 



28. Find the square of — ^^ xC^^-f'^), 

172. A compound quantity consisting of terms connected 
by -|- and — , is involved by an actual multiplication of its 
several parts. Thus, 

Quest. — ^How is a fraction involved ? How is a compound quantity 
involved 7 
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29. (a-f5)i=a-f*, 



[Sect. Vim 
the first power 



+ab+b^ 

ia+b)^=a^+2ab+b^, 
a +b 



the second power 



a^+2a^b+ ab^ 
+ a^b+2ab^+b^ 



(a-{~b)^=a^ + 3a^b-\-Hab^+b^, 



the third power 



a^ + Za^b+3a^b^J\^ ab^ 
+ a^b+3a^b^+3ab^+b* 



{a+byz=a^+4»aH+6aH^+4,ab^+b^, fourth power 

30. Find the square of a — br 

31. Find the cube of a-|-l, 

32. Find the square of a-^-b+L 

33. Required the cube of a-\-2d~\-3. 

34. Required the 4th power of ^+2. 

35. Required the 5th power of a?-|-l. 

36. Required the 6th power of 1 — b, 

173. The squares of binomial and residual quantities occur 
^o frequently in algebraic processes, that it is important to 
itiake^m familiar, 
'ifwe multiply a+h into itself, and also a^h into itself, 



37. We have a+h 

a^h 



38. And a— A 
a — A 



a^-\-ah 
+ah+h^ 

a2+3oA+A2. 



a 2 — oA 

— aA-|-A^ 

a2— 2aA+A3. 
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Here it will be seen, that in each case, the first and last 
terms are squares of a and h ; and that the middle term is 
twice the product of a into A. Hence the squares of bino- 
mial and residual quantities, without multiplying each of the 
terms separately, may be found, by the following proposition.* 

(1.) The square of a binomial, the terms of which are both 
positive^ is equal to the square of the first term^ + twice the prO' 
duct of the two terms^ -|- the square of the last term. 

(2.) The square of a residual quantity, is equal to the square 
of the first termy — tioice the product of the two terms, -rj- the 
square of the last term, 

39. Find the square of Za-^-b. 

40. Find the square of A+1. 

41. Find the square of ab+cd. 

42. Find the square of 6y-|>3. 

43. Find the square of 3^— A. 

44. Find the square of a — 1. 

174. For many purposes it will be sufficient to express the 
powers of compound quantities by exponents without an 
actual multiplication. 

45. Thus the square of tf-f^, is a+b^, or {a-i^by. 

46. Find the nth power of i&c-j.8-|-d?. 

In cases of this kind, the vinculum must be drawn over 
all the terms of which the compound quantity consists. 

175. But if the root consists of several /ac^or*, the vincu- 
lum which is used in expressing the power, may either 
extend over the whole ; or may be applied to each of the 
factors separately, as convenience may require. 

Quest. — What is the square of a binomial whose signs are plas ? Of a 

residual ? Is it always necessary to perform the multiplication 7 How 
far must the yincultun extend wl^en the root contidns factors f 

• EucUd, 2. 4. 

9 
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47. Thus the square of (a-\4f) x (c-|-rf), is either 

(a-\-b)x(c+dy, or (a+bfx(c+d)\ 
For the first of these expressions is the square of the pro- 
duct of the two factors, and the last is the product of their 
squares. But one of these is equal to the other. (Art. 167.) 
The cube ofax(b-^), is ax (A +"3)3, or a^x(b+dy. 
176. When a quantity whose power has been expressed by 
a vinculuni and an index, is afterwards involved by an actual 
multiplication of the terms, it is said to be expa7}ded, 

48. Thus (a+b)\ when expanded, becomes a'^+2ab+b'^, 

49. Expand (a+b-^hy. 

BINOMIAL THEOREM.* 
f 

in. To involve a binomial to a h^h power by actual mul- 
tiplication, as in Art. 172, is a long and tedious process, A 
much easier and more expeditious way to obtain the required 
power, is by what is called the Binomial Theorem. This 
ingenious and beautiful method was invented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and has been deemed of so great importance to 
mathematical investigation, that it is inscribed on his monu* 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 

178. To illustrate this theorem^ let the pupil involve the 

binomial a+A, (Art. 172,) and the residual a— 5, to the 2d, 

3d and 4th powers. Thus, 
(a— 6)2=a2_2ai_[-Z,2. 

\a—by=a^ "3a2^+3a52— ^3. 
(o—6)*=a*— 4a36+j5a2^2_4a53 +54^ 



Quest. — ^What is meant by expanding a quantity 7 What is the best 
mode of involving a binomial to a high power ? Who is the author of this 
theorem ? In what light is it regarded ? What is (or^h)^ ? {a^^9 f 
(a+6)*? (0—6)2? (a— 6)8? (a— 64)? 

• See Preface. 
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179. By a careful inspection of the several parts of the 
preceding work, the following particulars will he ohserved to 
he common to each power, 

I. By counting the terms it will he found that the number 
in each power is greater hy 1 than the index of that power ; 
e. g. in the 3d power the numher of terms is 4 ^ in the 4th 
power, it is 5, dec. 

II. If we examine the signs we shall perceive when hoth 
terms of the hinomial are positive, that all ihe signs in every 
power are + 3 hut when the quantity is a residual, all the 
odd terms, reckoning from the left, have the sign +, and all 
the even terms have the sign — . Thus in the 4th power, the 
signs of Xhe first, third wad fifth terms are +, while those of 
the second and fourth are — . 

III. Let us now direct our attention to the indices. 

1. It will he seen that the index of the first term, or the 
leading quantity* in each power, always hegins with the in- 
dex of the proposed power, and decreases 1 in each successive 
term towards the right, till we come to the last term from 
which the letter itself is excluded. Thus in (adbby the in- 
dices of the leading quantity a, are 4, 3, 2, 1. 

2. The index of the following quantity hegins with 1 in 
the second term, and increases regularly hy 1 to the last 
term, whose index, like that of the first, is the index of the 
required power. Thus in (adoby the indices of the following 
quantity b, are 1, 2, 3, 4. ' 

3. We shall also perceive, that the sum of the indices is 
the same in each term of any given power ; and this sum is 

Quest. — How many terms are there in each power ? What signs has 
a binomial ? Residual ? What are the indices of the leading qnantity ? 
Of the following quantity ? Which is the leading quantity ? The follow- 
ing ? To what is the sum of the indices in each term equal ? 

• The first letter of a binomial is called the leading quantity, and the 
other, the following quantity. 
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equal to the index of that power. Thus the sum of the in- 
dices in each of the terms of the 4th power, is 4. 

IV. The last thing to be considered is the co-tfficients of 
tl^e several terms. 

1. The co^efficient of the first and last terms in each power, 
is 1 ; the co-efficient of the second and Tiext to the last terms, 
is the index of the required power. Thus in the 3d power, 
the index of the second and next to the last terms, is 3 ; and 
in the same terms in the 4th power, it is 4, &;c. 

2. It will be observed also, that the co-efficients increcue 
in a regular manner through the^r^^ half of the terms ; and 
then decrease at the same rate through the last half. Thus, 

in the 4th power they are 1, 4, 6, 4, 1, 

in the 6th power they are 1, 6, 15, 20, 15, 6, 1. 

3. The co-efficients of any two terms equally distant from 
the extremes, are equal to each other. Thus in the 4th 
power, the second term from each extreme is 4 ; in the 6th 
power, the second term from each extreme is 6, and the 
third is 15. 

4. The sum of all the co-efficients in each power, is equal 
to the number 2 raised to that power. Thus (2)^=16 ; aUo, 
the sum of the co-efficients in the 4th power, is 16, and (2)^ 
=64 ; so the sum of the co-efficients in the 6th power, is 64. 

180. If we involve any other binomial^ or residual y to any 
required power whatever^ we shall find the foregoing* 
principles are true * in all cases, and will apply to 



Quest. — What is the co-efficient of the first and last term ? What of 
the second and next to the last ? What is peculiar to the first half of them ? 
To the last half? How do those equally distant from the extremes com- 
pare ? To what is the sum of all tlie co-efficients in any power equal ? 
What is said as to the extent of the foregoing principles 7 What then do 
they furnish 7 
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all examples. Hence we may safely conclude, that they are 
universal principles^ and may be employed in raising all bino- 
mials to any required power. They are the 6am, or elements 
of what is called the Binomial Theorem, 

181. The Binomial Theorem may be defined, a general 
method of involving binomial quantities to any proposed power. 
It is comprised in the following 

GENERAL RULE. 

I. Signs. — If both terms of the binomial have the sign -|-, all 
the signs in every power will be -\-] but if the given quantity 
is a residaaly all the odd terms in each power, reckoning from 
the lefty will have the sign -}-, ftnd the even terms the sign — . 

II. Indices. — The index of the first term or leading quantity , 
must always be the index of the required power ; and this rfe- 
creases regularly by 1 through the other terms. The index of 
the following quantity begins with 1 in the second term, and in' 
creases regularly by 1 through the others. 

III. Co-efficients. — The co-efficient of the first term is 1 ; 
ihat of the second is equal to the index of the power ; and uni- 
versally , if the co-efficient of any term be multiplied by the index 
of the leading quantity in that term, and divided by the index 
of the following quantity increased by 1, it will give the co-effi- 
eient of the succeeding term. 

IV« The number of terms will always be one greater than the 
power required. 

In algebraic characters, the theorem is this. 



Quest.— What is the Binomial Theorem? What is the rule for the 
signs ? For the indices ? For the co-eflicients ? The number of terms ? 

9* 
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N. B. It is here supposed, that the terms of the binomial 
)iave no other co-efficients or exponents than 1. Other bino- 
mials may be reduced to this form by substitution. (Art. 159.) 

1. What is the 6th power of a?-|-y 1 
The terms v/ithout the co-efficients, are 

ap«, x^y, x^y^y a?»y», x^y^, a?y«, y«. 
And the coefficients, are 

- f. 6x5 15x4 20x3 ^ - 

that is 1, 6, 15, 20, 15, 6, 1. 

Prefixing these to the several terms, i;ve have the power 
required ; 

a?«+6a:«y+15a?*y2_|.20a?3y3-fl5a?2y*+6a:y«4.y«. Ana. 

2. What is the 5th power of (d^h) % 

3. What is the nth power of (A+y) 1 

Ans. ^«-f •>^i«-iy+£ft*-2y2^C'^«-3y3^2)6*-*y*, fee- 
That is, supplying the co-efficients which are here repre- 
sented by Jly By C, &c. 

b*+n X h^^y+n x ?I^ X h'^-^y^y &c. 

4. What is the 5th power of a?2-|-3y* % 

Substituting a for a?^, and h for 3y2, (Art. 159,) we have 

And restoring the values of a and 6, * 

(a:2 4. 3ya)5«:a7io^i5jj8y2 4-90a?y 4-270a7*yS+405x2y8_j- 
243ylo. 

5. What is the 6th power of (3a?-|-2y) 1 

6. What is the 2d power of (a— i) 1 

7. What is the 3d power of (a—i) 1 



QuxsT. — Can this role* be applied to binomials whose co-efficients ex* 
ceedl? How? 
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8. What is the 4th powei* of (a— 5) 1 

9. What is the 6th pow«i: of (a? — ^y) 1 
lOL Whpat is the nth power of (a— 5) 1 

182. When one of the terms of a hinomial is a unit, it is^- 
generally omitted in the power, except in the first or last 
term ; because every power of 1 is 1, (Art. 165,) and this 
when it is a factor, h^s no effect upon the quantity with 
which it is connected. (Art. 70.) 

11. Thus the cube of (a?-|-l) is x^+3x^ x l+3a?x I'+l', 
Which is the same as x^-{-3x^^3x+l, 

12. What is the 4th power of (a — 1) 1 

The insertion of the powers of 1 is of no use, unless it be 
to preserve the exponents of both the leading and the follow- 
ing quantity in each term, for the purpose of finding the 
co-efficients. But this will be unnecessary, if we bear in 
mind, that the sum of the two exponents^ rn each term, is 
equal to the index of the power. (Art. 179, 3.) So that, if 
we have the exponent of the Zeac/mg^ quantity, we may kniow 
that of the following quantity, and v. v. 

13f. Wiiat is the 6th power of (1— y) 1 

14. What is the nth power of (l-fa?) % 

183. The binomial theorem idny also be applied to quanti- 
ties consisting of more than two terms. By substitution, 
several terms may be reduced to two, and when the com- 
pound expressions are restored^ such of them as have expo- 
nents may be separately expanded. (Art. 159.) 

15. What is the cube of a-\-b-\-c'\ 
Substituting h for (6+c), we have a+(5-|-c)a=a+A. 
And by the theorem, (a+hy^a^+3a^h+3ah^+h*. 



Quest. — When one of the terms of a binomial is a unit, how proceed 7 
Can a binomial theorem be applied to quantities which have more than 
twotetm»? How? 
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That ill restoring the value of A, 

(a-|-64-c)»— o» +3:ia X (6+c) +4ki X (6-f-c)a +(64.c)». 

The last two terms contain powers of (6-|-c) ; but these 
may be separately involved. 

183 a. Binomials, in which one of the terms is a fraction, 
may be involved by actual multiplication $ or by reducing 
the given quantity to an improper fraction, and then involv- 
ing the fraction according to Art. 171. 

16. Find the square of x+^ ; and x^^^ as in Art. 173. 

x^-^-^x x^ — \x 

Or, reduce the mixed quantities to improper fractions. 
Thus, »-)4-5£±l 5 and «— J-^flll. (Art. 120.) 

(?f±l')'_*!!±i£±l; and f ?^\ - t^Zzifll. 

17. Find the square of a-j- — 

18. Find the square of » . 

19. Find the square of V^^- 

M 
a 

^. Find the square of — = -f 2a6c. 



QuxsT.-*-How involve a binomial when one term ii a fraction I 



■ 1 11 1 ■^ ■'1 ■ 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. Expand (a:-fy)3. 

3. Expand (a— by. 

5. Expand (x — y)^ 

7. Expand (a+by. 

9. Expand (x— y)i3. 
11. Expand la+b)^ 
13. Expand (a—bx+cy. 
15. Expand (2ab — a:)*. 
17. Expand (3a?— 6y)3. 



2. Expand 

4. Expand 

6. Expand 

8. Expand 

10. Expand 

12. Expand 

14. Expand 

16. Expand 

18. Expand 



(a+by. 
{x+yy. 
(m+ny. 
{x+yyo. 

{a-^by. 

(2ixy. 

(a+Ucy. 

(4a6—5c)2. 

(ba+Sdy. 



ADDITION OF POWEBS. 

184. It 18 obvious that powers may be added, like other 
quantities, by writing then one after another^ with their signs. 
(An. 47.) 

1. Thus the sum of a^ and 6^, is a^+b^, 

2. And the sum of a^ — b* and A* — d\ is a^ — i^-f"^* — dK 

185. The same powers of the sai^e letters are like quantities^ 
(Art. 28;) hence their co-efficients may be added or sub- 
tracted, as in Arts. 50 and 51. 

3. Thus the sum of 2a^ and Sa^, is 5a^. 

4 5. 6. 7. 8 

To — 3a?6y5 3^in 3a4yn ^fia^h^ 3(a+y)'« 

Add — 2rY 66« ^la*y» 6a^h^ 5(a+y)« 

185. a. But powers of different letters, and different powers 

of the same letter, are unlike quantities, (Art. 28 ;) hence they 



Quest. — What is the general method of adding powers ? How are the 
game powers of the aame Utters added ? How are powers of different let-' 
tertf and different powers of the same letter , added ? 
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can be added only by writing them down with their signs. 
(Art. 55.) 

9. The sum of a' and a^, is a'-f^^* 

It is evident that the square of a, and the cube of a, are 
neither twice the square of a, nor twice the cube of a. 

10. The sum of a^A" and Sa^b^j is a^*+3a^b». 

186. From the preceding principles we deduce the fol- 
lowing i 



GENERAL RULE FOR ADDING POWERS. 

If the powers are like quaruUies^ add their co-efficitniSf 
and to the sum annex the common letter or letters with their 
given indices. 

II. If the powers are unlike quantities^ they must be added 
by writing ihem^ one after another^ without altering their 
signs. 

11. Add 5x(a—by-\^x(a—by to 2a?(a— i)3+10a?(a— i)3. 

12. Add 3(a?-|-y)*-f 5a2--4(ir+y)* to 10fl2+6(a?+y)*. 

13. Add a^^-\-xY+a^^^ and —x^y^+a^b\ 
U. Add ba^bc^, 3a^bc% a^bc^ and 2a^bcK 

15. Add Ba^+bc^+ba^+Uc^ and a^+Sk^ to 6a3+26c». 

16. Add ^{xy — cot)^, 3(xy — cot)®, — \ (ry — cmy and 

^(xy — cmy, 

SUBTRACTION OP POWERS. 

187. KuLE. — Subtraction of powers is performed in the same 
manner as addition, except that the signs of the subtrahend must 
be changed as in simple subtraction, (Art. 60.) 



Quest.—- General rule for adding powers? How are powers sub- 
tracted? 
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1. From 2a^ take — 6a^. Ans. 8a^. 

2. From — -3^* 3. 3h^b» 4. a^^* 5. 5(a— A)6 
Take 46« 4A2^8 a'ft* 2(a— A)6 

6. From 6/i(a+6)* take /i(tf f 5)*. 

7. From l7aV+5xy« take 12a2r'»— 4a?y«. 

8. From 3'*\62_8)3 take a^b'^^Hf. 

9. From (i«63_|.a-y take aW— a?«y«. 

10. From 5(xS 4-y4)3_3(a«— d')* take —3{a''^—Py+4,(x'* 

11. From 2a7(tf-A)^+3(a— A)3 take a?;a— &)3-|-3(o— 6)8. 

12. From ^^ -f-y)^+K« f *)' take ^^ f y)HK« f *)'• 

MULTIPLICATION OF POWERS. 

188. Powers may be multiplied, like other quantities, by 
writing the factors one after another, either with, or without, 
the sign of multiplication between them. (Art. 72.) 

1. The product of a^ into ^ is a^i^i and ar^ into a* is 

2. Mult. h%-* 3. 3cfif 4. JAV« 5. a%Y 
Into a* --20? 46y* o'^^^ 

188.a. If the quantities to be multiplied are powers of the 
same rooty instead of writing the factors one after another, 
as in the last article, we may add their exponents^ and the 
sum placed at the right hand of the root will be the product 
required. 

The reason of this operation may be illustrated thus : 
a« X a3 is a^a\ (Art. 188 ) But a^=aa, and a^z=zaaa. 
And aa X aaa^^aaaaa^sa^^ (Art. 80.) The sum of the ex- 
ponents 2-|-3, is also 5. So cP** x ci"=:rf"*+*- 

N. B. The same principles hold true in all other powers 
of the same root. 
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189. Hence we deduce the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR MULTIPLTING POWERS. 

L Powers of the same root may he multiplied by adding their 
exponents. (Art. 188.a.) 

II. If the powers have co-efficients, these must be multiplied 
together^ and their product prefixed to the common letter or let- 
ters. 

III. Powers of different roots are multiplied by writing them 
one after another, either with, or without, the sign of multiplicch' 
tion between them, (Art. 188.) 

Thus a^ X (i«=a«+«=a8. And x^xx^x x=:zx^^^=x\ 

6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

Mult. 4a« 3a?* by 'a%Y (b+h—yy 

Into 2a« 2x3 J4^ ^3^2^ (54.^— y) 

11. Mult. afl+(x^+xy^+y^ into x — y. 

12. Mult. 4a?2y+3xy— 1 into 2x2— a?. 

13. Mult. x3+x--5 into 2x2+x+l. 

190. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose ex- 
ponents are negative, i. e. to reciprocal powers. 

14. Thus a-2 X a 3=a-5. That is, — x —= ^ 



aa aaa aaaaa 

15. Mult, y* into y^ into y^. 

16. Mult. flfSinto o^ into 0-8. 

17. Mult, a-2 into a» into — flr*. 

18. Mult, a* into a*» into — a^*» 

19. Mult, y-2 into y^ into — y*y^. 



QtJEST. — How are powers of the same root multiplied ? Of different 
roots ? When the powers have co-efflcienls, what most be done with 
them ? Is this rule applicable to reciprocal powers 7 
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20. If <v4^ be multiplied into a — &, the product will be 
a^— ^2, (Art. 86 5) that is, 

19 1. The product of the sum and difference of two quantities^ 
is equal to the difference of their squares. 

This is an instance of the facility with which general truihs 
are demonstrated in algebra. 

If the sum and difference of the squares be multiplied, the 
product will be equal to the difference of the fourth powers, 
&c. 

21. Mult, (a— y) into (a-(-y). 

22. Mult, (a^—y^) into (a^+y^). 

23. Mult, (a*— y*) into (a*+y*). 
2A. Mult. a^-{-a^-\^^ into a^—1. 

25. Mult. 3a(a;2— y3^3 jnt^ 2a(x^^y^y. 

26. Mult. i(a^+b^y into i(a^+b^y. 

27. Mult. a3_^2 into a^+b^. 

28. Mult, x^+x^y-^^y^+y^ into z+y. 

29. Mult. a*—2a^b^a^b^—Sab^^l6b* into a+25 

30. Malt. a2-f-6 into a^— 8. 



DIVISION OF POWEBsl 



192. Powers may be divided, like other quantities, by 
rejecting from the dividend a factor equal to the divisor ; or 
by placing the divisor under the dividend, in the form of a 
fraction. Thus the quotient of a^b^ divided by b^^ is a*. 

3 4. 

aHJ^'Sa^y* (/x(a— A-|-y)» 

(a-A+y)2 





1. 


2. 




Div. 


9a^y^ 


12J'a:« 


o2 


By 


—3a' 


2b^ 


a2 



Quest. — What is the product of the sum and difference of two quaati- 
ties equal to ? 

10 
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5. The quotient of a^ diyided by a', is — g>. But this is 

equal to a^. For, in the series 

a+*, o+», 0+3, o+i, o®, 0-1, 0-2, o-', o-*, &c., 
if any term be dirided by another, the index of the quotient 
will be equal to the difference between the index of the divi- 
dend and that of the divisor. 

^. c aaaaa - . , o*" _ 

Thus o* ~a^ aao^. And a^-^-a'^^^ — =ra**-*. 

CUM a* 

193. Hence we deduce the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR I) I Y I D 1 N G POWERS. 

I. ./f power may be divided by another power of the same 
root by subtracting the index of the divisor from that of the divi" 

dend. 

II. If the divisor and dividend have co-effkientSy the co-effi* 

dent of the dividend must be divided by that of the divisor. 
(Art. 96.) 

III. If the divisor and dividend are both compound quantities^ 
the terms must be arranged^ and the operation conducted in the 
same manner^ as in simple division of compound quantities. 
(Art. 107.) 

6. Thus y»-r.y»=y'"^=yi. That is, M =y. 

yy 

7. Divide a»+i by a. 8. Divide x* by x\ 

9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 

Divide y^" b^ 8o«+« o«+3 12(*-fy)« 

By y* b^ 4a« o^ 3(6+y)3 

194. The rule is equally applicable to reciprocal powers. 

Quest. — How is a power divided by another power of the same root 7 
If the divisor and dividend have co-efficients, how proceed 7 When they 
are both eosipound quantities, how 7 Is this rule applicable to reciprocal 
powers? 
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Thus the quotient of (T^ hy <r' , is a~> . 

rriL ^ • 1 1 1 oaa aaa 1 
That 18 ; = x =■ 



aaaaa ' aaa aaaaa 1 aaaaa aa 

15. Divide — ar* by «"• . 

16. Divide h^ by h'^. 

17. Divide 6a* by 2a-» 

18. Divide ba^ by a, 

19. Divide *» by b^. 

20. Divide a* by a\ 

21. Divide (a^-f y3)« by (a'+y')*. 

22. Divide (b+xy by (b-\-x). 

Examples of compound divisors with indices. (Art. 105.) 

23. Divide a'+x' by tf-f«. 

24. Divide a*-f-4a;* by a^—2az-\-2x^. 

25. Divide z* — 1 by x — 1. 

26. Divide a^+2aH+2aH^+ab^ by a'+a^J-fai*. 

27. Divide b^—16c^ by 6^— 2c2. 

28. Divide a^—a^x^a^x^+Qa^ by a*-^'. 

29. Divide a*+iaH+6a^b^+4Mb^+b*' by a»4.2a&+5'. 

30. Divide 8a;'— y' by 2ar— y. 

31. Divide x^—3ax^ + 3a^x^a^ by ar— «. 

32. Divide 2y»— 19ya+26y— 16 by y— 8. 

33. Divided— 1 byar+1. 

34. Divide 4x*— 9a:2+6ar— 3 by 2a?2+3a?— 1. 

35. Divide a*+4o26+36* by a+2b. 

36. Divide a;*— fl2ar2+2a«a;— a* by x^'-^-ax+a^. 

194.a. A regular series of quotients is obtained, by divid- 
ing the difference of the powers of two quantities, by the dif- 
ference of the quantities or roots. Thus, 
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37. Divide (y^-— ^^) by (y — a). Ana. y+a. 

38. Divide (y'-a^) by (y—a). 

39. Divide (y*— a*) by (y—a). 

40. Divide (y«— a*) by {y-^a). 



GREATEST COMMON MEASITEE. 

195. (1.) A common measure of two or more quantities, is 
. a quantity which will divide or measure them without a re- 
mainder. (Art. 30.) Thus 2d is a common measure of 12d^ 
6J, Sd, &c. 

(•2.) The greatest common measure of two or more quanti- 
ties, is the greatest quantity which will divide these quanti 
ties without a remainder. Thus 6^ is the greatest common 
measure of 12d and l%d ; and 8 is the greatest common 
measure of 16, 24 and 32. 

195.a. To find the greatest common measure of two or 
more quantities. 

Divide one of the quantities by the other, and the preceding 
divisor by the last remainder, till nothing remains ; the last di* 
visor will be the greatest common measure. 

196 The greatest common measure of two quantities is not 
altered by multiplying or dividing either of them by any quan^ 
tity which is not a divisor of the other, and which contains no 
factor which is a divisor of the other. 

The common measure of ab and ac, is a. If either be 
multiplied by rf, the common measure of abd, and crc, or of 
ab and acd^ is still a. On the other hand, if ab and acd are 



Quest. — What is a common measure ? What the greatest common 
measure 1 How found ? How is it affected by multiplying or dividing 
either of the quantities by any quantity which is not a divisor of the 
other? 
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the given quantities, the common measure is a ; and if acd be 
divided by d^ the common measure of ab and ac^ is a. 

Hence, in finding the common measure by division, the 
divisor may often be rendered more simple, by dividing it by 
some quantity which does not contain a divisor of the divi* 
dend. Or the dividend may be multiplied by a factor, which 
does not contain a measure of the divisor. 

1. Find the greatest common measure of 

6a2+l lax+3a^ and 6a^+7aa:— 3 A 
6a2+7ar— 3a?2)6a«+llaz+3ar«(l 

6a^+ 7ar— 3«2 

Dividing by 2a7)4«az-|-6x3 

2a+3a;)6a«+7a«— 3a?«(3a 
6a^+9ax 



— 2ap— 3a« 
— 2ar— 3a?2 

• • 
After the first division, the remainder is divided by 2x, 
which reduces it to 2<i-{-37. The division of the preceding 
divisor by this, leaves no remainder. Therefore 2a4*3a? is 
the common measure required. 

2. What is the greatest common measure of a^ — Hh: and 

3. What of cx+a^ and a«c-|-a«x 1 

4. What of 3*3— 24«— 9 and 24p3— 16«— 6 1 
J). What of a*— ^ and a^-^^h^a^ 1 

6. What of 2P«— 1 and xy+yX 

7. What of a?3— fl3 and *♦— a*l 

8. What of a^^— 0*— 26« and a«— 3aJ+23« 1 

10* 
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9. What of ai— 0?* and a^-^x — «:«-[-«» 1 
10. What of a^-'ol^ and a^+Qab-^b^ 1 

FRAbTIONS CONTAINING POWERS. 

197. In the section on fractions, the following examples 
were omitted for the sake of avoiding the anticipation of 
powers. 

1. Reduce — to lower terms. Ans. — . 

3a^ 3 

For — 5=—; = (Art. 117.) 

3ar 3aa 3 

5L Reduce — . 
3x« 

3. Reduce ??!±1?!. 

4. Reduce 8<V-l^^V+6^y3. 

6a-y+4oj^2 

5. Reduce — and — to a common denominator. 

a-xa-^ is «-*, the first numerator. (Art. 118.) 
a3xa~~^ is a^=l, the second numerator, 
a^Xa-* is a~~', the common denominator. 

The fractions reduced are therefore and . 

6. Reduce -^ and ^ to a common denominator* 

7. Multiply ^ into "^^ 



4x^ 2r* 



8. Multiply 5l!ii into 



a— & 



(»i 3 
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9. Multiply f!!±i into *!=!. 

10. Multiply — - into and — -. 

11. Divide — by ?!. 

12. Divide ^!=f^ by ^"'^\ 

13. Divide t:^ by ^^-H. 

y y^ 

14. Divide ^!z:l by ^111. 



SECTION IX. 



BOOTS. 



Art. 198. If we resolve 6', or bbb, into equal factors, viz. 
by b and b, each of these equal factors is said to be a root of 
b^. So if we resolve 27 into any number of equal factors, 
as 3 X 3 X 3, each of these equal factors is said to be a root 
of 27. And when any quantity is resolved into any number 
of equal factors, each of those factors is said to be a root of 
that quantity. 

199. •^ root of a quaniityj tken^ is a factor ^ whickj multiplied 
into itself gt certain number of timeSy wUl product that 
quantity. 

The number of times the root must be taken as a factor to 
produce the given quantity, is denoted by the name of the root. 
1 — • — ■* — • — ' — ■ — ,- —^-^— _.—,»..■ — . — — ^ 

Quest.— What is a root ? 
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Thus 2 is the 4th root of 16; because 2x2x2x2=16, 
where two is taken /our times as a factor to produce 16. 
So a^is the square root of a® ; for a^xa^'^^ffi, (Art. 189.) 
Powers and roots are correlative terms. If one quantity- 
is a power of another, the latter is a root of the former. As 
^ is the cube of by so b is the cube root of b^, 

200. There are two methods in use, for expressing the 
roots of quantities ; one by means of the radical sigh -y^, and 
the other by a fractional index. The latter is generally to 
be preferred ; but the former has its uses on particular occa- 
sions. 

When a root is expressed by the radical sign, the sign is 
placed before the given quantity, in this manner, -y/a. 
Thus ^ a is the 2d, or square root of a, 
^ a is the 3d, or cube root. 

201. Ihefgure placed over the radical sign, denotes the 
number of factors, into which the given quantity is resolved ; 
i. e. the number oi times the root must be taken as di factor to 
produce the given quantity. 

Thus ^ a? shows that a^ is to be resolved into two tactors, 
and ^ a\ into three factors \ and y a, into n factors. 

The figure for the square root is commonly omitted, and 
the radical sign is simply written before the quantity, thus 

202. When a figure or letter is prefixed to the radical sign, 
without any character between them, the two quantities are 
to be considered as multiplied together. 



Quest. — How many ways to express the roots of quantities ? The 
first ? Second ? Which is preferred ? What does the figure placed over 
the radical sign denote? Is the figure used in denoting the square 
Mot ? When a figure or letter is prefixed to the radical sign, what does it 
show? 
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* 

Thus 2v^a, is 2x -v/a, that is, 2 multiplied into the root of 

0, or which is the same thing, twice the root of a. 
And x-y/by is 0? X -y/b^ or x times the root of 6. 
When no co-efficient is prefixed to the radical sign, 1 is 

always understood ; -^/a being the same as I'l/cs that is, o»c« 

the root of a. 

203. The cube root of «« is a^. For a^xa^xo^^fl*. 
<Art. 191^.) 

Here the index is divided into three equal parts, and the 
quantity itself resolved into three equal factors. 

The square root of a^ is a^ or a. For axa^a'. 

By extending the same plan of notation, fractional indices 
are obtained. 

Thus, in taking the square root of d^ or a, the index 1 is 

divided into two equal parts, ^ and ^ ; and the root is a^. 
On the same principle, the cube root of a, is a^sa^ a. 
The nth root, is a^ss^ a, &c. 

204. Every root, as well as every power of 1, is 1. (Art. 
165.) For a root is a factor, which multiplied into itself will 
produce the given quantity. But no factor except 1 can pro- 
duce 1, by being multiplied into itself. 

So that 1*, 1, v^l, Y h &c., are all equal. 

205. JN'egaiive indices are used in the notation of roots, as 
well as of powers. (See Art. 163, 4.) 

Thus -x=^ ^ J '1'^^ » -7=a «. 
(fl a* a" 



Quest.— When none is prefixed, wliat is understood 7 What is every 
root of 1 7 Do roots ever Lave negative indices 7 
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POWERS OF ROOTS. 

206. In the preceding examples of roots, the numerator 
of the fractional index has been a unit. There is another 
class of quantities, the numerators of whose indices aregreaier 

»..»» «, »» .^ , c^, &c. These quantities may be considered 
either ma powers of roots, or roots o( powers. 

N. B. In all instances, when the root of a quantity is de- 
noted by a fractional index, the denominator, like the fig'ure 
over the radical sign, (Art. 201,) expresses the root, and the 

numerator the power. Thus a^ denotes the cicbe root of the 
Jirst power of a, i. e. that a is to be resolved into three eqtial 

factors ; for a^ x o^ X a^sa=a. On the other hand, c* denotes 
the third power of ihe fourth root of c, or Xhe fourth root of 
the third power. One expression is equivalent to the other. 

4 3 

1. What is a^ equal to \ 2. What is x^ equal tol 

3. What is y^ equal to 1 4. What is h^ equal to % 

5. Write the fifth root of the fourth power of a. 

6. Write the seventh power of the ninth root of d. 

. 207. The value of a quantity is not altered, by applying 
to it a fractional index whose numerator and denominator are 
equal. 

Thus a=o^=a^=a'». For the denominator shows that 
a is resolved into a certain number of factors ; and the nu- 

merator shows that all these factors are included in a^. 

Quest. — What is meant by powers of roots 7 What does the de- 
nominator of a fractional index express ? What the numerator ? 

Explain x^ ; also 63, cT o , yioo. When the numerator and denomi- 
nator are equal, how does the index affect the quantity? How simplify 
snch an expression ? 
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On the other hand, when the numerator of a fractional in- 
dex becomes equal to the denominator, the expression may 
be rendered more simple by rejecting the index. 

Instead of a », we may write a. 

207.a. The index of a power or root may be exchanged 
for any other index of the same value. 

2 4 

Instead of a^, we may put a^. 

For in the latter of these expressions, a is supposed to be 
resolved into twice as many factors as in the fprmer ; and 
the numerator shows that tmce as many of these factors are 
to be multiplied together. Hence the value is not altered. 

208. From the preceding article, it will be easily seen, that 
a fractional index may be expressed in decimals, 

7. Thus a2=aTo^ q^ a®'* ; that is, the square root is equal 
to the fifth power of the tenth root. 

8. Express a^ in decimals. 9. Express a^ in decimals. 

10. Express a^ in decimals. 11. Express a^ in decimals. 

12. Express a '^ in decimals. 

In many cases, however, the decimal can be only an ap« 
proximation to the true index. 

13. Thus a3=a®'3 nearly, or a^''^^" more nearly. 
In this manner, the approximation may be carried to any 
degree of exactness which is required. 

14f, Express a^ in decimals. 15. Express a ? in dec. 

N. B. These decimal indices form a very important class 
of numbers, called logarithms. 

Quest. — What is the effect when one index is exchanged for another 
index of the same value ? Can a fractional index be expressed in deci- 
mals ? Can it be expressed exactly by decimals in all eases t What class 
of numbers are thus found ? 
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EVOLUTION. 

209. The process of re^o/mng quantities into equal factors^ 
is called EvoltUion. 

In suhtraction^ a quantity is resolved into two parts. 

In divisioTiy a quantity is resolved into two factors. 

In evolution^ a quantity is resolved into equal factors. 

Evolution is the opposite of involution. One is finding' a 
power of a quantity, by multiplying it jnto itself. The other 
is finding a root^ by resolving a quantity into equal factors. 
A quantity is resolved into any number of equal factors, by 
dividing its index into as many equal parts. 

210. From the foregoing principles we deduce the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR EVOLUTION. 

* 

I. Divide the index of the quantity by the number expressing 
the root to be found. Or, 

Place the radical sign belonging to the required root over the 
given quantity. 

II. If the quantities have co-efficients, the mot of these must 
be extracted and placed before the radical sign or quantity* 
Thus, 

To find the square root of d\ divide the index 4 by 2, i. e. 

dP=zd^. So the cube root of cfs, is d^:^d^. 

Obser. — From the manner of performing evolution it is evident^ that the 
plan of denoting roots hyfractvmal indices, is derived from the mode of 
expressing powers by integral indices. (Art. 203.) 



Quest. — What is evolution ? Into what are quantities resolved ia 
subtraction ? Into what, in division ? Into what, in evolution ? How- 
is a quantity resolved into any number of equal factors ? Rule for evo- 
lution ? What is the plan of denoting roots by fractional indices derived 
from? 
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1. Beqoired the cube root of a^. Ans. c^. 

% Required the cube root of a or a\ Ans. a^, or ^ a. 

For a3 X a^ X a3^, or ^ a X ^ a X J^ fl=«a. (Art. 199.) 

3. Required the fifth root of ab. 

4. Required the nth root of c?, 

5. Required the seventh root of U — x, 

6. Required the fifth root of (« — x)^* 

7. Required the cube root of cfl, 

8. Required the fourth root of a"^. 

9. Required the cube root of a^. 

10. Required the nth root of ar"». 

11. Required the third root of a^ 

12. Required the fourth root of x^. 

13. Required the second root of 2**. 
, ' 14. Required the fifth root of d^, 

15. Required the 8th root of a^. 

210.a. The rule in the preceding article may be applied to 
every case in evolution. But when the quantity whose root 
is to be found, is composed of several factors y there will fre* 
quently be an advantage in taking the root of each of the 
factors separately. 

This is done upon the principle that the root of the pro* 
duct of several factors y is equal to the product of their roots. 

Thus ^/atzzz^ax-y/b. For each member of the equation 
if involved, will give the same power. 

When, therefore, a quantity consists of several factors, we 
may either extract the root of the whole together j or we may 



QufiflT.— What 18 the root oi the prodoet of leveral ikctors cqaal to? 

11 
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find the root of the factors separately, and then multiply them 
into each other. 

16. The cuhe root of rry, is either (ary)^, or x^i/^» 

17. Required the fifth root of 3y. 

18. Required the sixth foot of abh, 

19. Required the cuhe root of 86* 

20. Required the nth root of x*y* 

211. The root of a fraction is equal toJht root of the nnme' 
rator divided by the root of the denominator. 

ai. Thus the square root of?=:l. ' For ?Lx~=l 

a 

22. Required the nth root of t* 

23. Required the square root of ^. 

fly 

212. Signs. — (1.) ^n odd root of any quantity has the same 
sign as the quantity itself 

(2.) t^n even root of an affirmative quantity is ambiguous, 
(3.) tdn even root of a negative quantity is impossible. 

213. But an even root of an affirmative quantity may he 
either positive or negative. For, the quantity may be pro- 
duced from the one, as well as from the other. (Art. 169.) 

Thus the square root of a^ is -|-a, or — a. 
' An even root of an affirmative quantity is, therefore, said 
to he ambiguouSy and is marked with the sign db. Thus the 

square root of 3i, is ± y^3*. The 4th root of x, is ±a?* . 

The ambiguity does not exist, however, when from the 
nature of the case, or a previous multiplication, it is known 



Quest. — ^What is the root of a fraction equal to? Rule for signs? • 
Whut is ths even root of a positive quantity ? Of a negative ? 
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whether the power has actually been produced from a foti" 
live or from a negative quantity. 

214. But no even root of a negative quantity can be found. 
The square root of — o^ is neither -|-a nor — a. 

For -f-a X -f.o=s-[-fl2^ j^n^i — ^^ ^ — -a=-fa2 also. 

An even root of a negative quantity is, therefore, said to be 
impossible or imaginary, 

215. The methods of extracting the roots of compound 
quantities are to be considered in a future section. But there 
is one class of them, the squares of binomial and residual 
quantities, which it will be proper to attend to in this place. 
The square of a-|-6, for instance, is a^-|-2a6^3, two terms of 
which, a^ and 6^, are complete powers, and 2a6 is twice the 
product of a into 6, that is, the root of a^ into the root of 6^. 

Whenever, therefore, we meet with a quantity of this de- 
scription, we may know that its square root is a binomial ; 
and this may be found, by taking the root af the two terms 
which are complete powers, and connecting them by the 
sign -{-. The other term disappears in the root. Thus, to 
find the square root o[ x^ -\'^Lxy-\-y^ ^ take the root of x^, and 
the root of y^, and connect them by the sign -j-. The bino- 
mial root will then be x-\-y. 

In a residual quantity, the double product has the sign -— 
prefixed, instead of ^. The square of a — 5, for instance, is 
€Z2 — 20^4-6^. (Art. 173.) And to obtain the root of a quhn- 
fity of this description, we have only to take the roots of the 
two complete powers, and connect them by the sign — • 
Thus the square root of x^ — 2a?y+y2, is x — y. Hence, 

216. To extract the square root of a binomial or residual. 

Take the roots of the two terms which are complete powers^ 
and connect them by the sign which is prefixed to the other ^term. 



Quest. — How extract the square root of a binomial or residual 7 
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1. To find the root o(x^+^+l. 

The two terms which are complete powers, are x^ and 1 . 
The roots are x and 1. (Art. 204.) Then x-^1, Ans. 

2. Find the square root of x^—2x-{^l. (Art. 173.) 

3. Find the square root of a^-|-a-|-^. 

4. Find the square root of a^+^a-]-^. 

5. Find the square root of a^Mctb~\^ — » 

4 

6. Find the square root of a^-l — —J — . 

c c^ 

217. ^ root whose value cannot be exactly expressed in nutw* 
hers^ is called a surd, or irrational quantity. 

Thus y^2 is a surd, because the square root of 2 cannot be 
expressed in numbers, with perfect exactness. 

la decimals, it is 1.41421356 nearly. 

218. Every quantity which is not a surd^ is said to be ro- 
Honal. 

219. B}*^ Radical Quantities is meant, all quantities which 
are found under the radical sign^ or which have a fractional 
index. 

REDUCTION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

220. Case L To reduce a rational quantity to the form of 
fi radical without altering its value. 

Raise the quantity to a power of the same name as the givtn — 
rooty and then apply the corresponding radical sign or index. 



Quest. — ^What is a surd? What a rational quantity? What are 
radical quaatities ? How reduce a rational quantity to the form of a 
radical? 
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1. Reduce a to the form of the nth root. 
The nth power of a is a*. (Art. 166.) 

Over this, place the radical sigfn, and it becomes y a". 

It is thus reduced to the form of a radical quantity, with- 
er 

out any alteration of its value. For y a'^sst^ssa. (Art. 207.) 

2. Reduce 4 to the form of the cube root. 

3. Reduce 3a to the form of the 4th root. 

4. Reduce ^ab to the form of the square root. 

5. Reduce 3 x {a — x) to the form of the cube root. 

6. Reduce a^ to the form of the cube root. 

N. B. In cases of this kind, where a power is to be reduced 
to the form of the nth root, it must be raised to the nth 
power, not of the given letter^ but of the power of the letter. 

Thus in the 6th example, a^ is the cube, not of a, but of a^. 

7. Reduce a^b^ to the form of the square root. 

8. Reduce a^ to the form of the nth root. 

221. Case II. To reduce quantities which have different 
indices, to others of the same value having a common index. 

(1.) Reduce the indices to a common denominator. 

(2.) Involve each quantity to the power expressed by the ntf- 
merator of the reduced index. 

(3.) Take the root denoted by the common denominator. 

9. Reduce a* and bi to a common index. 

1st. The indices -J- and \ reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, are ^^ and -^. (Art. 118.) 

2d. The quantities a and b involved to the powers exfiress- 
ed by the two numerators, are a' and b^. 



QuE8T.->How reduce quantities which have different indices to a com- 
moiiindex? . 

11» 
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3d. The root denoted by the common denominator is the 

x^th. The answer, then, is (a^)^^ and (b^)^. 

The two quantities are thas reduced to a common index, 
without any alteration in their values. 

For by Art, 201. a, a^=^a^^, which by Art. 20S,^{a^)^^. 

JL "» 1 

And universally, a*=a*™*=(a«)^, 

10. Beduce a^and bx^ to a common index. 

3 4 1 1 

Ans. a^ and (ia;)^, or (a')^ and (6***)^. 



1 11 

m 



11. Reducea^ and 6 * 12. Reduce x and y . 

13. Reduce 2* and 3^. 14. Reduce (a-{-6)^ and (a;— y)^. 

15. Reduce o* and b^, 16. Reduce x^ and 52. 

222. Case III. To reduce a quantity to a given index. 

Divide the index of the quantity by the given index, place the 
quotient over the quantity, and set the given index over the whole. 

This is merely resolving the original index into two fac- 
tors. (Art. 209.) 

17. Reduce a^ to the index \, 

By Art. 135, i^^==i xi=f=f 
This is the index to be placed over a, which then becomes 

cfi ; and the given index set over this, makes it (fl^)^, the 
answer. 

3 

18. Reduce a^ and x^ to the common index \. 
2h- J=2 X 3=6, the first index. > 

f ~^=f X3=f, the second index. ) 

19 1 

Therefore {a^y^ ^^^ (*^)^ ^^^ ^^® quantities required. 



Quest.— How reduce a quantity to a fp.ven index? 
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^^. ^^^^^^^ « and 3^ to the common index ^. 

20. Reduce x^ and y^ to the common index •)-• 

21. Reduce a^ and b^ to the common index ^ 

22. Reduce c^ and cP to the common index f. 

23. Reduce a*" and 6"* to the common index «. 

24. Reduce a^, 6^ and c* to the common index ^. 

223. Case IV. To reduce a radical quantity to its most sim- 
ple terms ; i. e. to remove a factor from under the radical sign. 

Resolve the quantity into two factors j one of which is an exact 
power of the same name with the root ; find the root of this power ^ 
and prefix it to the other factor^ with the radical sign between 
them. 

This rule is founded on the principle, that the root of the 
product of two factors is equal to the product of their roots. 
(Art. 210.a.) 

It will generally be best to resolve the radical quantity into 
such factors, that one of them shall be the greatest power 
which will divide the quantity without a remainder. 

N. B. If there is no exact power which will divide the 
quantity, the reduction cannot be made. 

25. Remove a factor from -/8. 

The greatest square which will divide 8 is 4. 

We may then resolve 8 into the factors 4 and 2 For 
4 X 2=8. 

The root of this product is equal to the product of the 
roots of its factors ; that is 'y/8s=:y^4 x 'v/2. 

But'y/4=s2. Instead of -^^4, therefore, we may substitute 
its equal 2. We then have 2 X V2» ox 2 v^2. 



Quest. — ^How reduce a radical quantity to its simplest terms. 
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26. Reduce Va^o?. An*. -y/a^X ^x^ax ^x^f^a-^x. 

27. Reduce \/i8. 28. Reduce V W^. 

29. Reduce l/-^- 30. Reduce V^. 

31. Reduce (a3~a26)i. 32. Reduce (54a6A)^. 

33. Reduce V98a^a?. 34. Reduce V ^+a3^. 

224. Case V. To introduce a co-ejfficient of a radical quan- 
tity under the radical sign. (Art. 220.) 

Raise the co-efficieru to a 'power of the same name as the radi" 
col part ^ then place it as a factor under the radical sign. 

35. Thus, ay b^V a^. 



For a^y a* or a* . (Art. 207.) And ya^'xy b=V a'^h. 

36. Reduce a{x — hy to the form of a radical. 

Ans. {p^x — tf'ft)*. 

. 37. Reduce 2a6(2a^)i 38. Reduce - {^L\ . 

^ ^ h \a^+l^) 

39. Reduce 2^2, 40. Reduce 45^ c. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce 5y^6 to a simple radicaL 

2. Reduce ^Vba to a simple radical 

3. Reduce 5^ and 6^ to the common index |. 

4. Reduce a^ and a^ to the common index ^. 

5. Reduce -^98 to its simplest form. 

6. Reduce ^243 to its simplest form. 

Quest.*— How introduce a co-eflkient under a radical sign 7 
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7. Reduce ^ 54 to its simplest form. 

8. Reduce 7-/80 to its simplest form. 

9. Reduce 9J/81 to its simplest form. 

10. Reduce -y/x'^-f-aar^ to its simplest form. 

11. Reduce -^1980^0? to its simplest form. 

12. Reduce -yjx^ — a^a?^ to its simplest form. 

ADDITION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. . 

225. It may be proper to remark, that the rules for addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division of radical quan" 
titles depend on the same principles^ and are expressed in 
nearly the same language, as those for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division oi powers. So also the rules for 
involution and evolution of radicals, are similar to those for 
involution and evolution of powers. Hence, if the learner 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
and operations relating to powers, he has substantially ac- 
quired those pertaining to radical quantities, and will find no 
difficulty in understanding and applying them. 

225.a. When radical quantities have the same radical part^ 
and are under the same radical sign or index ^ they are likt 
quantities. (Art. 28.) Hence their rational parts or co-effi- 
dents may be added in the same manner as rational quanti- 
ties, (Art. 56,) and the sum prefixed to the radical part. 

Thus, 2VH3\/*=5\/*- 

1. Add ^ ay to 2^ ay. 

2. Add —2^ a to by/ a. 

3. Add 4(a?+A)^ to 3(a?+A)^. 



Quest. — ^What is said respecting the rules for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division : also of involution and evolution of radi- 
cals ? How are radical quantities added, when the radical paits ar^ 
alike f 
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4. Add 7W* to 5wi 

5. Add y-y/b-'h to a^/b — A. 

226- If the radical parts a* e originally different, they may 
sometimes be niade alike, by the rules for reduction of radi- 
cal quantities. 

6. Add -y/S to\/50. Here the radical parts are not the 
same. But by reduction as in Art. 223, ^8ss2'/2y and 
^50=«5 V2. And 2^/^2+5^2=^1 ^^2. Ans. 

7. Add ^IQb to ^4>b. 

8. Add ^a^x to ^b*x. 

9. Add (36a2y)i to (25y)^. 

10. Add ^ISa to 3v^2a. 

227. But if the radical parts, after reduction, are different^ 
or have different exponents,, the quantities are unlike^ (Art. 
2S ;) hence they can be added only by writing them one after 
the other with their signs. (Art. 55.) 

11. The sum of B-y/bwOid 2^a^ is 3v'^+2v^a. 

It is manifest that three times the root of 6, and twice the 
root of a, are neither ^s^ times the root of 6, nor five times 
the root of a, unless b and a are equal. 

12- The sum of ^ a and ^ a, is ^ a+{/ o. 

The square root of a, and the cube root of a, are neither 
twice the square root, nor twice the cube root of a. 

228. From the preceding principle we deduce the fojlowing 

GENERAL RULE FOR ADDITION OF RADICALS. 

1. If the radicals are like quantities, add their co- efficients, 
and to the sum annex the common radical parts. 



Quest. — If they are originally different, how can they be made alike 7 
When they are unlike quantities, how add them ? General rule ? 
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II. If the radicals are unlike quantities^ they must he added 
by writing them^ one after another^ without altering their 
signs. (Art. 186.) 



EXAMPLES FOB FEACTICE. 

1. Add v^27 to ^4S. (Art. 226.) 

?. Add ^72 to ^1^. ' 

3. Add ^180 to ^4^05. 
. 4. Add 3?/ 40 to ^ 135. 
. 5. Add 5^ 54 to 5^ 128. 

6. Add 9v^3 to 10^363. 

7. Add V816 to V49^. 

8. Add ^^aH to yieggrf. 

9. Add 2:^^255^0 to V36a;^c. 
10. Add 3^ a«6 to 4a^ i^. 

• 

SITBTBACTION OF EADICAL QUANTITIES. 

229. Rule. — Subtraction of radicals is performed in the 
same manner as addition^ except that the signs of the subtra* 
hend must be changed as in subtraction of powers. (Art. 187.) 

1. From -^ay take S^^ay. Ans. — ^^ay. 

2. From 4y a+x take By o-fa?. 

3. From 3A^ take — 5A^. 

4. From a(X'\-y)'* take ^(a?+y)*- 

5. From — a * take — 2a » . 

6. From ^^50 take -y/S. 

7. From ^ Vy take {/ by \ 

QxjiBT.— How are radical quantities snbtracted ? 



1 
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8. From ^ w take {/ x. 

9. From 2^b0 take y'lS. 

10. From (/ 320 take {/ 40. 

11. From 5^20 take 3v^45. 

12. From ^SOa*x take ^20cfx. 



KULTIPLIGATION OF RADICAL QVANTITIB8« 

530. Radical quantities may be multiplied, like other quan* 
tities, by writing the factors one after another, either with, or 
without the sign of multiplication between them. (Art. 72.) 

1. Thus the product of ^a into -y/b, is ^ax ^b. 

2. The product of A^ into y^^ jsA^y*. 

But it is often expedient to bring the factors under the 
same radical sign. This may. be done, if they are first re- 
duced to a common index. (Art. 221.) 

231. Htncfy quantities under the same radical sign or index 
may be multiplied together like rational quantities^ the pro* 
duct being placed under the common radical sign or index* 
(Art. 210.a.) 

3. Multiply ^ X into ^ y, that is, a?* jnto y^. 

The quantities reduced to the same index, (Art. 221,) are 

11 1 

(x3)^, and (y^)«, and their product is, (x^y^y^^^ x^y\ Ans. 

4. Multiply -y/a-^-m into ^a — m. 

5. Multiply ^dx into ^hy. 



Quest. — ^How may radical quantities be multiplied ? How are factors 
brought under the same radical sign ? How multiplied when under the 
same radical sign ? 

* The case of an imaginary root of a negative quantity may be consider 
ed an exception. (Art. 214.) 
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S 1 

6. Multiply a^ into x^. 

1 1 

7. -Multiply (a+y)» into (b+hy. 

1 1 

8. Multiply (I* into a?*. 

9. Multiply /"Sxi into y^b. Prod. /l6i^^«4<p5 

In this manner the product of radical quantities often 
becomes rational. 

10. Thus the product of / 2 into / 18=/ 36=6. Ans. 

11. Multiply (a2y3)i into (a^y)^. 

232. Roots of the same letter or quantity may be muliipliedj 
by adding their fractional exponents* 

N. B. The exponents, like all other fractions, must be 
reduced to a common denominator, before they can be united 
in one term. (Art. 122.) 

12. Thusa^xa^=ai*^=:i^*^=»ai 

The values of the roots are not altered by reducing their 
indices to a common denominator. (Art. 207.a.) . 

1 3 

Therefore the first factor a^^sso^ 



1 a 
And the second a'^=a^ 

But a« =a« xa^x a^. (Art. 206.) 

3 11 

And a'^ssza'^ x a^. 

11111 s 

The product therefore is a^ xa^ xa^ Xa"^ x ^saafl^. 
N. B. In all instances of this nature, the common denomi- 
nator of the indices denotes a certain root; and the sum of 



QvEar.— How multiply roots of the Mme letter? How are expo- 
nents united ? 

12 
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the numerators, shows how often this is to be repeated as a 
factor to produce the required product, 

13. Thus a* X a"*=a*»'» x cF^=ia^, 

14. Multiply 3y* into y». 

15. Multiply (a+i)^ into (a+^)^*. 

1 \ 

16. Multiply (a— y)» into (a — yY- 

17. Multiply x"* into x"^. 

18. Multiply y2 jnto y"^. 

19. Multiply a» into a"" *. 

20. Multiply a; *"^ into a:^"". 

21. Multiply a^ into a'. 

233. Any quantities may be reduced to tne form of radi- 
cals, and may then be subjected to the same modes of ope- 
ration. (Art. 220.) 

1 1 19 1 *^i 

22. Thus y3 xy»=y'+^=yT . 23. And arXa;«=3r * . 

N. B. The product will become rational^ whenever the 
numerator of the index can be exactly divided by the dtnomU 
nator, 

24. Thus a^xa^X J=a^ s=o*. (Art. 207.) 



4 
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25. Multiply (fl-f*)^ into (a+bj 

26. Multiply a^ into a*. 

234. When radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same index, have rational co-efficients^ the rational parts may 

Quest. — Can all quantities be reduced to the form of radicals 7 How 
may they be treated then ? When radicals have co-efficients, what must be 
done with them ? 
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be multiplied together^ and their product prefixed to the product 
of the radical parts. 

27. Multiply a^b into c^d. 

The product of the rational parts is ac. 
The product of the radical parts is -^bd. 
And the whole product=ac^6c/. Ans. 

28. Multiply axi into bd^. Ans. ab(^x^d^)^. 

But in eases of this nature we may save the trouble of re- 
ilucing to a common index, by multiplying as in Art. 230. 

29. Thus flte^ into bd^^ax^bd^. Ans. 

30. Multiply a(5-[-J?)^ into y(b—x)i. 

31. Multiply a^y^ into b^hy. 

32. Multiply a^^x into b^x. 

33- Multiply ax"^ into by"^. 
3*. Multiply x^3 into y J/ 9. 

235. If the rational quantities, instead of being co^efficients 
to the radical quantities, are connected with them by the 
signs -|- and — , each term in the multiplier must be multi* 
plied into each term in the multiplicand, as in Art. 78. 

35. Multiply a ^--v/^ 
Into c-\-^d 

aC'\-C'y/b 

a^d-^y/bd 

ac+c^b-\-a^d-\-^bd, Ans. 

36. Multiply a+'^y into l-f-r^/y. 

^-{'^/y+°'^^/y-\-^^ Ans. 



Quest. — ^When the radicals are compound quantities, how proceed 7 
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236. Hence we deduce the following 

OSNERAL BITLB FOB MITLTIPLYING RADICALS. 

I. Radicals of iht same rooty are multiplied by adding their 
fractional exponents. 

II. If the qttaniities have the same radical stgn^ or index^ 
multiply them together as you multiply rational quantities, place 
the product under the common radical sign, and to this prefix 
the product of their co-ej^icients. 

III. If the radicals are compound quantities^ each term in the 
mtdliplier must be multiplied into each term of the multiplicand 
by writing the terms one after another^ either with, or without 
the sign of multiplication between them. (Art. 189.) 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Multiply -y/ a into ^ b. 

2. Multiply 5-v/5 into 3-v/8. 

3. Multiply 2v^3 into 3^4. 

4. Multiply -y/d into ^ ab. 

/2ab /9ad 

5. Multiply Y "37 into \J g^"- 

6. Multiply o(a-.a:)* into (c— J) x*(ax)i. 

7. Multiply 5^8 into 3v^5. 

8. Multiply i^6 into ^^9. 

9. Multiply iv^l8 into b^20. 

10. Multiply 2^3 into 13J-v/5. 

11. Multiply 72Ja^ into 120^^. 

12. Multiply 4+2^^2 into 2— v/2. 



Quest. — General rule for multiplying radical quantities I 
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DIVISION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

237. The division of radical quantities may be expressed 
by writing the divisor under the dividend, in the form of a 
fraction. 

1. Thus the quotient of -J/ a divided by -y/ft, is 1—. 

• 1 

2. And (a+A) * divided by (h^xf is (?[±^. 

{h+x)\ 

In these instances, the radical sign or index is separately 
applied to the numerator and denominator. But if the divi- 
sor and dividend are reduced to the same index or radical 
sign, this may be applied to the whole quotient. 

3. Thusl/a-^«/^=— =\/-- For the root of a 

^ ^ yb \b 

fraction is equal to the root of the numerator divided by the 
root of the denominator. (Art. 211.) 

4. Again, y ab^y b=y a. For the product of this quo- 
tient into the divisor is equal to the dividend ; that is, 

y axy b=y ab. Hence, 

238. Qtuintities under the same radical sign or index^ may be 
divided like rational quantities^ the quotient being placed under f. 
the common radical sign or index. 

1 1 

5. Divide {x^y^y^ by y^. 

These reduced to the same index are (x^y^)^ and (y')*. 

13 1. 

And the quotient is {x^)^=x^=x^, Ans. 



Quest. — How is the division of radicals expressed ? How is the radi- 
cal sign to be placed in this case ? How divide quantities under the same 
radical sign f 

12« 
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6. Divide i/Ga'a? by V^. 

7. Divide vQAx^" by ^/dx. 

8. Divide (a'+co?)^ by a^. 

1 1 

9. Divide (a^h)^ by (ax)^, 

10. Divide (a^)^ by (ay)^. 

239. .^ roo^ w divided by another root of the same letter or 
quantify, by subtracting the index of the divisor from that of the 
dividend, 

11. Thus ai~a^=a^'"^=a^^=a^==a*. 

_ 1 3 1 1 1 1 

For a^=za^=za^ Xa^Xa^, and this divided by a® is 

a*Xo^Xa^ L i 2 4 
z=a^Xa^=x^=a^, 

ai 

1 I 1-1 

12. In the same manner, a^-^a^=a^ *». 

13. Divide (3a)i^byai 

2 1 

14. Divide (axy by (axy. 

m*n - 

15. Divide a**"* by a"». 

1 1 

16. Divide (6+y)» by (b-\-yy. 

17. Divide (r23/3)l by(r23/3)Y. 

239 fl!. Powers and roo^s of the same letter, may also be 
divided by each other, according to the preceding article. 

18. Thus a2-^a^=a2"'3_-ai For a^ xa*=a^=a'. 



Quest. — ^How divide one root by another root of Uie same letter ? How 
powers and roots of the same letter ? 
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240. Whtn radical quantiiiea which are reduced to the same 
indeXj have rational cO'cfficients^ the rational parts may be di* 
vided separately^ and their quotient prefixed to the quotient of 
the radical parts. 

19. ThuaaC'y/bd-^a'^lh=C'y/d. For this quotient multi- 
plied into the divisor is equal to the dividend. 

20. Divide QAx^ay hy 6^a. 

21. Divide, ISc^V^to by U^y/x. 

i i 

22. Divide by(a^x^y by y(axy. 

23. Divide IGy'SS by S^4f. 

24. Divide b^xy by -^/y. 

25. Divide ab(x^b)i by a(x)i. 

These reduced to the same index are ab(x^b)* and a(x^)*. 

The quotient then is b{b)i^(b^)i. (Art. 224.) 

To save the trouble of reducing to a common index, the 
division may be expressed in the form of a fraction. 

The quotient will then be ^ i-. 

a(x)^ 
24L Hence we deduce the following 

GENERAL BULE FOB DIVIDING BADICALS. 

.1. If the radicals consUi of the same letter or guaniity^ sub* 
tract the index of the divisor from that of the dividend^ and 
place the remainder over the common radical part or root, 

II. If the radicals have co-efficients, the co»efficient of the 
dividend must be divided by that of the divisor, (Art. 96.) 



Qt7£st.— When the radicals have co-efficients, what is to be done with 
them ? General role for dividing radical qvaatities T 
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III. If the quantities h^t the 9ame radical sign or indeac^ 
divide them as raiional quantities^ and place the quotient under 
tie common radical «%n. (Art 193.) 

EXAMPLES FOE PEACTICE 

1. Divide 2^ be by 3^ac. 
% Divide 10^ 108 by ^/ 4. 

3. Divide lOv'27 by I^Z. 

4. Divide 8^108 by 2^6. 

5- Divide (<i^i2rf3)Ji,y^. 

6. Divide (16a»--12«2a?)Hy2«. 

7. Divide6v^l38by2v'&. 

5. Divide 8^ 512' by 4J/ 2- 
9. Divide \\/b by \y/^, 

10. Divide V'7 by V 7- 
|1. Divide 6^54 by 3^2. 
12. Divide 4J/ 72 by 2^ 18. 

INVOLTTTION OF RADICAL Q TT A N T I T I E S . 

^2. To involve a radical quantity to any required power. 
Multiply the index of the root into the index of the power to 
which it is to he rmsed, (Art. 170.) 

1. Thus the square of a^^d^^^^a^. For a^xa^^a^. 

2. Required the cube of a*. 

1 
3» Required the nth power of a"*. 

4. Required the fifth power of cf*y* 



Quest. — How are radicftl quantities involved? 
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1 1 

5. Required the cube of a* af^, 

2 3l 

6. Required the square of a^x^. 

1 

7. Required the cube of d^. 

1 

8. Required the »th power of a*. 

243. jf root is raised to a power of the same namej by remov* 
ing the index or radical sign. 

N. B. Whea the radical quantities have rational co^efficientSj 
these must be involved by actual multiplication. 

9. Thus the cube o{V b-^Xj is b+x. 

1 

10. And the nth power of (a — y)*, is (a — y.) 

11. The square of a^ a?, is a^yaP, 
For a Y xxay xz=a^tl/ X2. 

12. Required the nth. power of a^af*, 

13. Required the square o( aVx — y. 

14. Required the cube of 3a{/y. 

24 k But if the radical quantities are connected with others 
' by the signs -|- and — ^ they must be involved by a maitipli- 
cation of the several terms, as in Art. 172. 

15. Required the square of a-^-^y and a — ^y. 

a-fv^y a— Vy 

a+Vy ' «— Vy 



a^+a^y a^—a^y 

^Vy+y —aVy+y 



a^+^Vy+y a^-^ay/y+y 



Quest. — How is a root raised to a power of the same name 7 If the 
radicals have co-efficients, how proceed ? If the rarlicals are compound 
quantities, how ? 
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16. Required the cube of a — y/b. 

17. Required the cube of 2J+ -^x. 

18. Required the 4th power of -^d, 

19. Required the 4th power of — Vfl«--1 

20. Required the 6th power of va-f-A. 

EVOLUTION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

245. The operation for finding the root of a quantity which 
is already a rooty is the same as in other eases of evolution. 
Hence we derive the following 

RULE FOR THE EVOLUTION OF RADICALS. 

I. Divide the fractional index of the quantity by the number 
expressing the root to be found. Or, 

Place the radical sign belonging to the required root over the 
given quantify, 

II. If the quantities have rational co-efficients, the root of 
these musi be extracted^ and placed before the radical sign^ or 
quantity. (Art. 210.) 

1. Thus, the square root of a^, is a^ ' =a». 

2. Required the cube root of a[ooy)^. 

3. Required the nth root of aV by. 

4. Required the 4th root of -^a Xy/ b, 

5. Required the 7th root of i28^d 

245.a. From the preceding rules, it will be perceived that 
powers and roots may be brought promiscuously together, and 
subjected to the same modes of operation. 

Quest. — General rale for t!ie erolutioB of rtdictls ? 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 

1. Find the 4th root of Sla^. 

2. Find the 6lh root of (a+O"'. 

3. Find the nth root of (x — y)^, 

4. Find the cuhe root of — 125a'««. 

4a* 



5. Find the square root of 



6. Find the 5th root of 



9x2ya 



2*3 

7. Find the square root of x^ — 66x-|-96'. 

8. Find the square root of a3-{-ay-|.fL. 

4 

9. Reduce ax^ to the form of the 6th root. 

10. Reduce — 3y to the form of the cube root. 

11. Reduce a^ and d^ to a common index. 

12. Reduce 4^ and 5* to a common index. 

1 1. 

13. Reduce a^ and b^ to the common index •}-. 

14. Reduce 2^ and 4^ to the common index \. 

15. Remove a factor from ^^294. 



16. Remove a factor from -^/x^ — a^x^* 



17. Find the sum and difference of -y/lQa^x and ^^^x, 

18. Find the sum and difference of ^ 192 and ^ 24. 

19. Multiply 7^ 18 into SJ/ 4. 

20. Multiply 4+2 v'2 into 2- ^1. 

21. Multiply a^a+'^cy into 6(a— v^c)^. 
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1 1 

22. Multiply 2(a+6)* into 3(a-fW'". 

23. Divide 6^54 by 3 v^2. 

24. Divide 4?/ 72 by 2^ 18. 
23. Divide V? by ^ 7. 

26. Divide 8^ 512 by 4^ 2. 

27. Find the cube of Hy'Sl. 

28. Find the square of 5-f-^2. 

29. Find the 4th power of \y/^. 

30. Find the cube of -y/x — -y/b. 



SECTION X. 

BEDUCTION or Ei^UATIONS BY INVOLUTION. 

Art. 246. In an equation, the letter which expresses the 
unknown quantity is sometimes found under a radical sign. 
We may have -y/x^a. 

To clear this of the radical sign, let each member of the 
equation be squared, that is, multiplied into itself. We shall 
then have -y/xx^x^zoa. Or, (Art. 243,) x=sa\ 

The equality of the sides is not affected by this operation, 
because each is only multiplied into itself, that is, equal 
quantities are multiplied into equal quantities. (Ax. 3.) 

1 he same principle is applicable to any root whatever. 
If y Xsssa ; then xssa^. For by Art. 243, a root is raised to 
a power of the same name, by removing the index or radical 
sign. Hence, 
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247. To redace an equation when the unknown quantity- 
is under a radical sign. 

Involve both sides to a power of the same namey as the root 
expressed by the radical sign* 

N. B. It will generally be expedient to make the necessary 
transpositions, and to clear the equation of fractions, before 
involving the quantities \ so that all those which are not un- 
der the radical sign may stand on one side of the equation* 

1. Reduce the equation i/*"!" ^==9 
Transposing -f-4 -|/a?= 9 — 4=5 
Involving both sides, a?=5'^==25. Ans, 

2. Reduce the equation a+y x — 6=rf 
By transposition ^ x=d+b — a 

By involution «a=(rf-j-A — a)*. Ans. 

3. Reduce the equation -J/ a:-|-l==4. 

4. Reduce the equation 4-|-3V^— -4s=6-(-J. 

5. Reduce the equation \/tt2+^j/5= Z ^ , 

6. Reduce 3+2^^^—1=6. 

7. Reduce 4 v/e =8. 

8. Reduce (2a?+3)^4=7. 

9. Reduce \/l2+a:=2+ ^a;. 
10. Reduce Va;— fl== \fx^\^a. 
XI. Reduce ^5 x V xJ^'l^'H^Vbx. 

12. Reduce ^i!5= V^. 



Quest. — ^When the unknown qnantitj is tinder the radical 8ign, how is 
the equation reduced 7 What preparation is it adTiaaUe to maka be^Nr^ 
involying the quantities ? 

13 
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13. Keduce V^i??^ Vf±38. 

14. Eeduce Vx+'y/a-^-x. 



2a 



15. Reduce x-{-Va^-\'X^ = 



2a3 



16. Reduce x+a=Va^+x^ (^^-H^)- 

17. Reduce V2+x+Wx= — 

18. Reduce Va:— 32=16— ^x. 

19. Reduce l/4z+17=2V^+l. 

20. Reduce V(6^)~^ ^W(6^)-9. 

V(6^)+2 4V(6:c)+6 

DEDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY EVOLUTION. 

248. In many equations, the letter which expresses the 
unknown quantity is involved in some power. Thus, 

In the equation x^=16, 
We have the value of the square of x, hut not of x itself. 
If the square root of hoth sides he extracted, 
We shall have a;=s4. 
The equality of the memhers is not afiected hy this reduc- 
tion. For if two quantities or sets of quantities are equal, 
their roots are also equal. 

If (X'\^y=b+hj then x-^-a^^V b-\-h. Hence, 

249. To reduce an equation when the unknown quantity 
18 a power. 

Extract the root of both sides which corresponds with the 
power expressed by the index of the unknown quantity. 



Quest. — When the unknown quantity is a power, how is the equation 
reduced? 
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1. Reduce the equation 6-|-x2--8=:7 
By transposition, a:^ =7-f 8— 6 =9 

By evolution, >ir==b-/9 = =b3. Ans. 

The signs -f- and — are both placed before 'v/9, because an 

even root of an affirmative quantity is ambiguous. (Art. 212.) 

2. Reduce the equation 5a?2— 30=a?2-|-34 
Transposing, &c., . x^= 16 

By evolution, x =±4. Ans. 



3. Reduce the equation 



a?2 , 
o-J — 7-=A 



w 



b d 

4. Reduce the equation a-|-<fa:»=lO— a?«. 

250. From the preceding articles it will be easy to see, 
that to reduce an equation containing a root of a power, 
(Art. 206), requires both involution and evolution. 



5. Reduce the equation 
By involution. 

By evolution, 

6. Reduce the equation 

7. Reduce the equation 

8. Reduce the equation 

9. Reduce the equation 

10. Reduce the equation 

11. Reduce the equation 

12. Reduce the equation 



a?2— 43=64 

X =±-^64=^8. Ans. 



(x-f«) = 

(ar— a) 

\ 8 
(x^-l) = 



\x^ - 1) i* 



V^x2-.ll=5. 



(13+V23+^)^r=5. 



(34-^329+v^a?)'=:144. 



^Qu£ST. — Why are the signs -f- and — placed before the root ? How 
is an euresslon containing a root of a power reduced ? 
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PROBLEMS. 



Prob. 1. A gentleman being asked his age, replied, ** If 
you add to it 10 years, and extract the square root of the 
sum, and from this root subtract 2, the remainder will be 6." 
What was his age % 



By the conditions of the problem, ^x-^iO^,^^=^ 



By transposition, ^ar-f-10=6-|-2=8 

By involution, a?-|-10=8^z=64« 

And ar=64- 10=54 



Proof. (Art. 161.) V5-*-|-10-a=6 

Prob. 2. If to a certain number 22577 be added, and the 
square root of the sum be extracted, and from this 163 be 
subtracted, the remainder will be 237. What is the number ? 

Let x=: the number sought, 6=163 

fl=^22577, (Art. 159), cz=237 

By the conditions proposed, */«-i-a— fc=:c 

By transposition, -^x^zrx+b 

By involution, x-\-a:=:(c-\-b)^ 

And a?=:(c-|-6)2-a 

Restoring the numbers, (Art. 35), «=(237+163)2— 22577 
That is ir=160000— 22577=137423. 



Proof. -1/137423+22577—163=237. 

251. When an equation is reduced by extracting an even 
root of a quantity, the solution does not always determine 
whether the answer is positive or negative. (Art. 212.) Bui 
what is thus left ambiguous by the algebraic process, is fre 
quently settled by the statement of the problem. 
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Frob. 3. A merchant gains in trade a sum to which 320 
dollars bears the same proportion as five times this sum does 
to 2500. What is the amount gained ? 

Prob. 4. The distance to a certain place is such, that if 96 
be subtracted from the square of the number of miles, the 
remainder will be 48. What is the distance ? 

Prob. 5. If three times the square of a certain number be 
divided by 4, and if the quotient be diminished by 12, the 
remainder will be 180. What is the number % 

Prob. 6. What number is that, the fourth part of whose 
square being subtracted from 8, leaves a remainder equal to 41 

Prob. 7. What two nunibers are th6se, whose sum is to the 
greater as 10 to 7 ^ and whose, sqin multiplied into the less 
produces 2701 ^ ; . ' .' , - 

Prob. 8. What nwb numbers are ifiolse, whose difference 
is to the greater as 2 to 9, and the difference of whose 
squares is 128 1 ^ ^ ', 

Prob. 9. It is required to divide the number 18 into two 
such parts, that the squares of those parts may be to each 
other as 25 to 16. .^jf ^ •,, -f V^ 

Prob. 10. It 18 required to dividei^'e number 14 into two 
such parts that the quotient of the greater divided bji the 
less, may be to the quotient of the less divided by the 
greater as 16 to 9. ' . V ' 

Prob. 11. What two numbers are as 5 to 4, the sum of 
whose cubes is 5103 1 

Prob. 12. Two travellers, A and B> set out to meet each 
other, A leaving the town C at the same time that B left D. 
They travelled the direct road between C and D ; and on 
meeting, it appeared that A had travelled 18 miles more than 
B, and that A could have gone B's distance in 15|^ days, 

13» 



N 
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bttt B would hav« been 28 dftys in going A^s distance. He- 
quired the distance between C and D. 

Prob. 13. Find two numbers which are to each other as 8 
lo 5, and whose product is 360. 

Prob. 14. A gentleman bought two pieces of silk, which 
together measured 36 yards. Each of them cost as many 
shillings by the yard as there were yards in the piece, and 
their whole prices were as 4 to L What were the lengths 
of the pieces 1 

Prob. 15. Find two numbers which are to each other as 3 
to 2 ; and the diflerence of whose fourth powers is to the 
sum of their cubes, as 26 to 7. 

Prob. 16. Several gentlemen made an excursion, each 
taking the same sum of money. Each had as many servants 
attending him as there were gentlemen ; the number of dol- 
lars which ea<?h had was double the number of all the ser- 
vants, and the whole sum of money taken out was 3456 dol- 
lars. How many gentlemen were there 7 

Prob. 17. A detachment of soldiers from^a regiment being 
ordered to march on a particular service, each company fur- 
nished four times as many men as there were companies in 
the whole regiment; but these being found insufficient, each 
company furnished three men more ; when their number was 
found to be increased in the ratio of 17 to 16. How many 
companies were there in the regiment ? 

AFFECTED QT7ADEATIC EQUATIONS. 

252. Equations are divided into classes, which are distin- 
guished from each other by the power of the letter that ex- 
presses the unknown quantity. Those which contain only 



m^mm^ 



Qusir.*— lato what are equatioBB divided I 



!▼»'■» 
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the first power of the unknown quantity are called simple 
equations, or equations of the^r^^ degree. Those in which 
the highest power of the unknown quantity is a square^ are 
called quadratic^ or equations of the second degree / those in 
which the highest power is a cube are called cuhic^ or equa- 
tions of the third degree^ &c. 

Thus X:=:a-\-b^ is an equation of x\ie first degree. 

x^sac, and x^-\-axs=zd^ 
are quadratic equations, or equations of the second degree. 

*^=asA, and a:'-faa?2-[-^a?=a=(f, 
are cubic equations, or equations of the third degree. 

253. Equations are also divided inXo pure and affected equa- 
tions. A pure equation contains only one power of the un- 
known quantity. This may be the first, second, third, or any 
other power. An aflfected equation contains different powers 
of the unknown quantity. Thus, 

x^=(/— 6, is a pure quadratic equation. 
x^-\-hx=id^ an affected quadratic equation. 

x^^sh—c^ a pure cubic equation. 
aj3-j-ax2-j-6x=A, an affected cubic equation. 

In Apure equation, all the terms which contain the un« 
known quantity may be united in one, (Art. 185,) and the 
equation, however complicated in other respects, may be re- 
duced by the rules which have already been given. But in 
an affected equation, as the unknown quantity is raised to dif- 
ferent powers^ the terms containing these powers cannot be 
united. (Art. 185.o.) 



1 
I 



Quest. — What are those called which contain only the first power ol 
the unknown quantity ? Wheii the unknown quantity is a square what ? 
When a cube ? How else are equations divided ? What is a pure equa^ 
tien ? What an affected equationf 
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254r. An affected quadratic equation is one which contains th$ 
unknown quantity in one term^ and the square of that quantity 
in another term. 

The unknown quantity may be originally in several terms 
of the equation. But all these can be reduced to two, one 
containing the unknown quantity, and the other its square. 

255. It has already been shown that a pure quadratic is 
solved by extracting the root of both sides of the equation. 
An affected quadratic may be solved in the same way, if 
the member which contains the unknown quaatity is an 
exact square. 

Thus the equation a?2-j_2aa?+a^=6-f-^> ^^y be reduced by 
evolution. For the first member is the square of a binomial 
quantity. (Art. 173.) And its root is x^a. Therefore, 

x-\~as=z^b-^h^ and by transposing a,* 

x=s^b-\-h — a. 

256. But it is not often the case, that the member of an 
affected quadratic containing the unknown quantity, is an 
exact square, till an additional term is applied, for the purpose 
of making the required reduction. 

In the equation x^-\-2ax=b, the side containing the un- 
known quantity is not a complete square. The two terms 
of which it is composed, are indeed such as might belong to 
the square of a binomial quantity. (Art. 173.) But one term 
is wanting. We have then to inquire, in what way this may 
be supplied. From having two terms of the square of a bino- 
mial given, how shall we find the third 7 

Of the three terms, two are complete powers, and the 
other is twice the product of the roots of these powers, or 

Quest. — ^What is an affected quadratic equation 7 How is a pure qua- 
dratic equation solved 7 How an affected quadratic, when it is an exact 
square ? How, when it is not an exact square 7 

1 
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which is the same thing, the product of one of the roots into 
twice the other. 

In the expression x^4-2ax, the term 2ax consists of the 
factors, 2a and x. The latter is the unknown quantity. The 
other factor 2a may he considered the co^tfficient of the un« 
known quantity ; a co-efRcient heing another name for a fac- 
tor. (Art. 24.) As x is the root of the first term x^ ; the 
other factor 2a is twice the root of the third term, which is 
wanted to complete the square. Therefore half of 2a is the 
root of the cLeficient term, and a^ is the term itself. ' 

The square completed is x^-\-2ax-\-a^, where it will he 
seen that the last term a^ is the square of half of 2a, and 2a 
is the co-efficient of a?, the root of the first term. 

In the same manner, it may he proved, that the last term 
of the square of any binomial quantity, is equal to the square 
of half the co-efficient of the root of the first term. 

257. From this principle is derived the following 

METHOD FOR COMPLBTINO THE SQUARE. 

Take the square of half the co-ejfficient of the first power of 
the unknown quantity ^ and add it to both sides of the equation, 

258. It will be observed that there is nothing peculiar in 
the solution of affected quadratics j except the completing of 
the square. Quadratic equations fire formed in the same man- 
ner as simple equations ; and after the square is completed, 
they are reduced in the same manner as pure equations. 

1. Reduce the equation x^-\'6axsrib 

Completing the square, a?^-f 6aa?-}-9a^±=9a*-|-6 

Extracting both sides, (Art. 255,) (c-[.3a=dt VOo^Ip 
And 2;=— 3a±V9u2-}.&. Ans. 

Here the co-efiicient of x, in the given equation, is 6a. 

Quest. — What is the first method for completing the square ? What is 
there peculiar in the Bolution of quadratics ? 
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The square of half this, is Qa^, which being added to both 
sides completes the square. The equation is then reduced 
by extracting the root of each member, in the same manDer 
as in Art. 249, excepting that the square here being that of a 
binomial, its root is found by the rule in Art. 216. 

2. Reduce the equation x^ — Sbx^=h, 

3. Reduce the equation x^-\-ax=b+h. 

Completing the square, X2+ax-^ — = — -f-^-|-A. 

4 4 

4. Reduce the equation x^ — x=h — d. 

5. Reduce the equation x2 + *3z^^d+6, 

6. Reduce the equation x^ — abx=ab — cd, 

7. Reduce the equation a;^+-7-=A. 

b 

8. Reduce the equation x^ — ^-=7A. 

259. In these and similar instances, the root of the third 
term of the completed square is easily found, because this 
root is the same half co-efficient from which the term has 
just been derived. (Art. 257.) Thus in the last example, 

half the co-efficient of a; is — , and this is the root of the 

2^ 

third term ---—, 
462 

260. .When the first power of the unknown quantity is in 
several ttrmSy these should be united in one, if they can be 
by the rules for reduction in addition. But if there are 
literal co-efficients, these may be considered as constituting. 



.Quest. — How do you know what the root of the third term of the com- 
pleted square is 7 When the first power is in several terms, what is to be 
done 7 If there are literal co-efficients what 7 
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together, a compound co-efficient or factor, into which the 
unknown quantity is multiplied. 

Thus ca?-}-5x-j-<ir=(a+i-(-c?)xa?. (Art. 97.) The square 
of half this compound co>efficient is to be added to both sides 
of the equation. 

9. Reduce the equation x^-\-2x-\-2x-\-0D=d 

Uniting terms x^-{-6x=d 

Completing the square x^-\-6x-\-9=9-\'d 

And ic=— 3±'i/9-f(f. Ans. 

10. Eeduce the equation a;2-|-aa:-[-^a?=A 

By Art. 97, x^+(a+b)xx^h 



Therefore x^ +(a-(-ft) xx+ f fil^ 

At 



' c^'y+h. 



J 



11. Beduce the equation x^-^ax — x=b, 

261. Before completing the square, the known and un- 
known quantities must be brought on opposite sides of the 
equation by transposition $ the square of the unknown quan- 
tity must also be positive^ and it is preferable to make it the 
first or leading term. 

12. Reduce the equation a-^-bx — 3b=3x — x^ 
Transp. and uniting terms x^-^-^xz^Sb — a 
Completing the square a?2-|-2j?-|-l=l-|-3i — a 

And x=^l ± Vl-f36— a. Ans. 

X 36 

13. Reduce the equation -=i — 4. 

262. If the highest power of the unknown quantity has a co- 
efficient^ or divisor^ before completing the square it must be 
freed from these by multiplication or division, (Arts* 149, 154.) 



Quest. — Before completing the square what preparations is it expedient 
to make 7 If the highest power has a co-efficient or divisor^ what should 
1>e done 7 
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14. Redace the eqaation x'4-24a — 6A»12x— 5x^ 

Transp. and uniting terms 6a?' — 12x»:6A — 24a 
Dividing by 6, x' — 2a:a=8A^4a 

Completing the square, x^ — 2a?-|-lsal-|-A — 4a 

Extracting and transp. xsmldtVi-\'h — 4a. Ans. 

A 3 

13. Reduce the equation A4-2a:=<f — . 

a 

273. If the square of the unknown quantity is in several 

iermSy the equation must be divided by all the co-efficients 

of this square. (Art. 155.) 

16. Reduce the equation bx^-\-^x^ — ^x=b — h 

Dividing by b+d, x^—-^=tlt 

b-^-d b-^-d 

17. Reduce the equation aa?'-|-x=A+32;— a?'. 
Given ax^-\-bx=dj to find x. 

If this equation is multiplied by 4a, and if b^ is added to 
both sides, it will become, 

4fa^x^+4fabx+b^=4fad+b^ ; 
the first member of which is a complete square of the bino- 
mial 2ax+b. 

264. From the foregoing principle is deduced 

A SECOND METHOD OF COMPLETING THE SQITARE. 

Multiply the equation by 4 times the co-efficient of the high' 
est power of the unknown quaniUy^ and add to both sides the 
square of the co-efficient of the lowest power ^ 

The advantage of this method is, that it avoids the intro- 
duction of fractions^ in completing the square. 



Quest. — If the square of the nnknown qaantity is in several terms, how 
proceed 7 What is tbe second method of completing the square ? What 
advantage has this method ? 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

1. The object of muhiplying the equation by the co^tffir 
cient of .the highest powevy is to render the first term a per- 
fect square without removing its co-efficient, and at the same 
time to obtain the middle term of the square of a binomial. 
But we must multiply all the terms of the equation by this 
quantity to preserve the equality of its members. (Ax. 3.) 
The equation above when mull, by a, becomes a^x^+abxstsad. 

That the first term will, in all cases, be rendered a com- 
plete square when multiplied by its co-efiUcient, is evident 
from the fact, that it will then consist of two factors, each 
of which is a square, viz. x\ and the square of its co-efii- 
cient. But the product of the squares of two or more factors, 
is equal to the square of their product. (Art. 167.) 

2. It will be seen that one term is still wanting in the first 
member, in order to make it the square of a binomial, viz. 
the square of the last term. (Art. 173.) 

This deficiency may be supplied by adding to both sides 
the square of half the co-efficient of the lowest power, as in 
the first method of completing the square. But in taking half 
of this co-efficient, the learner will often be encumbered with 
fractions which it is desirable to avoid. Thus in the equation 

above, half of the co-efficient of the lowest power is -, the 

square of which is -j-. Adding this to both sides, the equa- 

b^ h^ 

tion will become, a^x^-^ahx-\- -t~'^^^"V* T' ^^® ^'*^ member 

of which is a complete square of the binomial, ax-j- o* 

^^^— ■ I ■■■■^^P— ■ ■■■■■■» ■■■ I,,, I ,BW , ■■»■■ ■■■■— ■^■■■^■,»»I».M ■!■■ ■ 1^ m m 

Quest. — Why is the equation multiplied by the co-efficient of the highest 
power ? How does it appear that this will make the first term an exact 
square ? Why add the square of the co-efficient of the lowest power to both 
sides? 

14 
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Now it is obvious, that multiplying the equation by 4, is 
.the same as removing the denominator 4 from the third term. 
Ifence multiplying the equation by 4, will avoid the introduc- 
tion of fractions, and also leave the square of the whole of 
the co-efficient of the lowest power to be added to both sides 
according to the rule. 

The first term evidently continues to be a square after it 
is multiplied by 4, for it is still the product of the powers of 
certain factors. (Art. 167.) 

3. It will be perceived at once, that the second term is 
composed of twice the root of the first term multiplied into 
the co-efficient of the last term, which constitutes the middle 
term of a binomial square. (Art. 173.) 

Obser, It is manifest from the preceding demonstration, that multiplying 
by 4 is not a necessary step in completing the square, but is resorted to as 
an expedient to prevent the occurrence of fractions. Wheu therefore the 
co-efficient of the lowest power is an even number, so that half of it can be 
taken without a remainder, we may simplify the operation by multiplying 
by the co-efficient of the highest power alone, and adding to both sides 
the square of half the fto-efficient of the lowest power of the unknown 
quantity. 

Take the equation 7a;2-(-40x=7lf . 

Multiplying by 7, it becomes 492:2-[-280a:=500 

Adding the square of half the co-efficient, 49x2-j-280a:-f400= 900 

By evolution and transposition, x=zAO, 

265. From the preceding principles we may also deduce 

OTHER METHODS OF COMPLETING THE SQUARE. 

Multijily the equation by IQ times the co-efficient of the high' 
est power of the unknown quantity y and add to both sides 4 times 
the square of the co-efficient of the lowest power. 



Quest. — ^Why multiply the equation by 4 ? How may the equation be 
simplified when the co-efficient of the lowest power is an even number ? 
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^nd universally^ muliiplying the equation by the product of 
any square number , as »^, into the co-efficient of the highest 
power^ and adding to both sides the square of half the root of 
this number into the square of the co-ejfficient of the lowest power y 
will render it a complete square. 

Take the equation x^ — 3a?=4f 

Multiplying by 16, &c. . 16a:2— 48a?+36=100 

By evolution and transposition, 07=4; 

Or, take the equation ax^+cx=d. 

Mult, by n% &c. n'^a'^x^+n^acx+ =7iW+ ; the 

4f 4 

91/* 

first member of which is the square of the binomial, Tzaa?^- — •. 

There is an obvious advantage, however, in employing 4 in 
preference to any other square number. For multiplying the 
equation by 4 times the co-efficient of the highest power, will 
produce the middle term of a binomial square, the third term 
of which is the square of the co-efficient of the lowest power. 

18. Reduce the equation ax^-^-dxzuh, 

19. Reduce the equation 3a?2+5a?=42. 

20. Reduce the equation a?^ — 15a?=r — 54. 

265. a. In the square of a binomial, the first and last terms 
are always positive. For each is the square of one of the 
terms of the root, and all even powers are positive. (Arts. 
168, 173.) 

If then — z^ occurs in an equation, it cannot with this sign 
form a part of the square of a binomial. But if all the signs 
in the equation be changed, whilst the equality of the sides 
will be preserved, the term — x^ will become positive, and 
the square may then be completed. (Art. 146.) 

Quest. — What other ways of completing the square are mentioned ? In 
the square of a binomial, what sign have the first and last terms ? If the 
square of the unknown quantity has the sign — before it^ what mtist be 
done ? 
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21. Reduce the equation — a?2+2a?=rf — h 
Changing all the signs x^—2x=h — d. 

22. Reduce the equation 4fX—x'^= — 12. 

266. In a quadratic equation, the first term x^ is the square 
of a single letter. But a binomial quantity may consist of 
terms, one or both of which are already powers. 

Thus a:^+fl is a binomial, and its square is x^+2ax^-i-a^y 
where the index of x in the first term is twice as great as in 
the second. When the third term is deficient, the square 
may be completed in the same manner as that of any other 
binomial. For the middle term is twice the product of the 
roots of the two others. 

So the square of a?'»+«> is x^^+2ax^+a^. 

1 2 1 

And the square of a:«+a, is a?»+2aa7»+o2. Therefore, 

267. •fny equation which contains only two different powers 
or roots of the unknown quaruity^ the index of one of which is 
twice that of the other, may be solved in the same manner as a 
quadratic equation, % completing the square. 

N. B. It must be observed, that in the binomial root, the 
letter expressing the unknown quantity may still have a frac- 
tional or integral index, so that a farther opersttion may be 
necessary. (Art. 250.) 

23. Reduce the equation a?"* — x^=b — a. 
Completing the square a?* — a?2_j^_.X_|_^ — a 
Extracting and transposing, x^z=:^±:^^-^b 



Extracting again, (Art. 249,) a?=±^^±-^(-J-(-A — a). 
24. Reduce the equation x^^—4!bx^=a. 

Quest. — How solve equations which contain only two different powers 
or roots of the unknown quantity, when the index of one is twice that of 
tlie other ? 
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25. Reduce the equation x+i^x^sh — n. 

2 1 

26. Reduce the equation x"+8x"=»a-f5. 

268. The solution of a quadratic equation, whether pure 
or afiected, gives two resales. For after the equation is re- 
duced, it contaius an ambiguous root. In a pure quadratic, 
this root is the whole value of the unknown quantity. 

Thus the equation a?'*==64, \ 

Becomes when reduced, a?=±y'64. (Art. 249.) 

That is, the value of x is either +8 or — 8, for each of 
these is a root of 64. Here both the values of x are the 
same, except that they have contrary signs. This will be the 
ca^e in every pure quadratic equation, because the whole of 
the second member is under the radical sign. The two 
values of the unknown quantity will be alike, except that one 
will be positive^, and the other negative. 

269. But in affected quadratics, a part only of one side of 
the reduced equation is under the radical sign. When this 
part is added to, or subtracted from, that which is without the 
radical sign ; the two results will differ in quantity, and will 
have their signs in some cases alike, and in others unlike. 

27. The equation a?2+8ar=20 

Becomes when reduced, a:=s — 4±'\/l6-j-20. 
That is, a?=-^4±6. 

Here the first value of a? is — 4-[-6=-|- 2 > one positive, and 
And the second is — 4 — 6= — 10 S ^^e other negative.* 

28. The equation a?'— 8j:=---15__ 
Becomes when reduced, a?=4ihv 16 — 15 
That is, a?=4dil. 



Quest. — ^How many results does the solution of a quadratic give ? In 
pure quadratics, is the whole value ambiguous ? Is this the case in af- 
fected quadratics ? 

14* 
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Here the first value of x is 44.1«45 > ^^^^ positive. 

And the second is 4 — las-f ^ ^ 

That these two values of x are correctly found, may be 
prored by substituting first one and then the other, for x 
itself, in the original equation. (Art. 161.) 

Thus 5'— 8x5«25-40=— 15 
And 3'— 8x3= 9— 24««— 15. 

270. In the reduction of an afiected quadratic equation, 
the value of the unknown quantity is frequently found to be 
imagirmry, 

29. Thus the equation x'— 82;=— 20 

Becomes when reduced, a?=s!4± VI6 — 20 

That is, x^^dzV^. 

ft 
Here the root of the negative quantity — 4 cannot be as* 

signed, (Art. 214,) and therefore the value of x cannot be 
found. There will be the same impossibility, in every in- 
stance in which the negative part of the quantities under the 
radical sign, is greater than the positive part. 

271. When one of the values of the unknown quantity in a 
quadratic equation is imaginary,, the other is so also. For 
both are equally affected by the imaginary root. 

Thus in the example above, 

The first value of x is ^^V — 4?, 

And the second is 4 — -/ — ^ 5 ®*ch of which 
contains the imaginary quantity ^ — 4. 

272. An equation which when reduced contains an ima- 
ginary root, is often of use to enable us to determine whether 



QmssT. — Is the valae of the nnknowa quantity ever imaginary 7 When 
Qse of the values is imaginary, what is true of the other 7 Are equations 
containing an imaginary root of any use 7 What use 7 
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a proposed question admits of an answer, or iavolve» an ab 
surdity. 

30. Suppose it is required to divide 8 into two such parts 
that the product will be 20. 

If X is one of the parts, the other will be 8— or. 

By the conditions proposed, (8— x) xa[^=20 

This becomes when reduced, ap=5=b^— 4. 

Here the imaginary expression -y/-^^ shows that an an- 
swer is impossible \ and that there is an absurdity in suppos- 
ing that 8 may be divided into two such parts that their pro* 
duct shall be 20. 

273. Although a quadratic equation gives two results, yet 
both these may not always be applicable to the subject pro- 
posed. The quantity under the radical sign may be produced 
either from a positive or a negative root. But both these 
roots may not, in every instance, belong to the problem to 
be solved. (Art. 251.) 

31. Divide the number 30 into two such parts, that their 
product may be equal to 8 times their difference. 

If 0?= the less» then 30— a?=the greater part. 

By the supposition, a:x(30— a:)=8x(30— 2a?). 

This reduced, gives a?=23=bl7=40, or 6, the less part. 

But as 40 cannot be a part of 30, the problem can have 
but one real solution, making the less part 6, and the greater 
part 24. 

274. The preceding principles in quadratic equations may 
be summed up in the following 

GENERAL RULE. 

1. Transpose all the unknown quantiti^ to one side of the 
equation ; and the known quantities to the other. 

Quest. — Are both of ihe results of a quddiratlc iilwaiyg applicable to the 
problem under consideration ? VThat is the g e ne g al Rde fn the aohition 
of quadratic equations 7 
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IL Make the square of the unknoton quantity positive (if it 
in not already) by changing the signs of all the terms on both 
^des ; and place it for the first or leading term. (Art. 261.) 

III. To complete the square, 

1. Remove the cO'ejfficient of the second power of the un^ 
known quantity^ and add the square of half of the co-ejfficient 
of the first power of the unknown quantity fo both sides of the 
equation. (Art. 257.) Or, 

2. Multiply the equation by four times the co-efficient of 
the highest power of the unknown quantity^ and add to both 
sides the sqttare of the co-efficient of the first power of the un- 
known quantity. (Art. 264.) 

IV. Reduce the equation by extracting the square root of both 
sides ; and transpose the known part of the binomial root thus 
obtained to the opposite side. (Art. 255.) 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Reduce 3a?' -9a?— 4=80. 
% Reduce 4a?_?5z:f?=„46. 

X 

3- Reduce 4a?- 1*115==: 14. 

a?-fl 

4. Reduce 5:g-^""^=2jr+— "zg. 

a?-3 ^ 2 

5. Reduce 15»122z:??=3. 

X 4ar 

6. Reduce ?^+l=:10_^. 

0?— 4^ 2 

7. Reduce ^+±Ji:EJ^J^^1. 

3 a?— 3 9 

8. Reduce "" ^^"t = a ag— 3' 

a?«-.6a?+9 
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9. Reduce —^ — l-=3. 
a? 4-1^0? 



6_ 2 

4- 



10. Reduce — =x — 9 

' x+'2 6 

11. Reduce — l- =-. 

a 07 a 

12. Reduce x*+ax^z=b. 

13. Reduce — — — = — — . 

2 4 32 

14. Reduce 2a?^+3a?^=2. 

15. Reduce ^x — l^x=22i. 

16. Reduce 2a;4— a;2-|.96=99. 

17. Reduce (10+a:)^— (10-fa?)*=2. 

18. Reduce 32;2«— 2a;«=8. 

19. Reduce 2(1+j?— a;^)— Vl+o?— «2--_j. 



20. Reduce V x^—a^zzzx^b. 

21. Reduce V^^+2 _ 4~Vx 

22. Reduce a?«-fa;5 =756. 

23. Reduce V2x+l+2^x= 



21 



V(2a:+1) 



24. Reduce flVx^a+3W2xz=z '^^+^^ , 

25. Reduce x+16— 7Va?+16 = 10— 4v^:r+16. 

26. Reduce ^x'^-{->y/x^=6^x. 

27. Reduce ^^^3^-7^9^+23 

X 3x+7 M32; 
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28. Reduce _i_+_i_=ll. 

6a? — x^ a?^-f-2a? 6a? 

3 3 

29. Reduce(a:— 5)— 3(.r--5)^=40. 

30. Reduce a?+Vjp+6== 2+3 -i/x+e. 

PROBLEMS IN (QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 

Prob. 1. A merchant has a piece of cotton cloth, and a 
piece of silk. The number of yards in both is 110: and if 
the square of the number of yards of silk be subtracted from 
80 times the number of yards of cotton, the difference will 
be 400. How many yards are there in each piece 1 

Let x= the yards of silk. 

Then 110 — x= the yards of cotton. 

By the supposition 80 x ( 1 10 — x) — x^ =400. 

Therefore a? =—40 ± ^10000 =—40 ±: 100. 

The first value of ar, is — 40-j-100=60, the yards of silk; 

And 110— a?= 110— 60=50, the yards of cotton. 

The second value of a?, is — 40 — 100= — 140 ; but as this 
is a negative quantity, it is not applicable to goods which a 
man has in his possession. 

Prob. 2. The ages of two brothers are such, that their sum 
is 45 years^ and their product 500. What is the age of each 1 

Prob. 3. To find two numbers such, that their difierence 
shall be 4, and their product 117. 

Prob. 4. A merchant having sold a piece of cloth which 
cost him 30 dollars, found that if the price for which he sold 
it were multiplied by his gain, the product would be equal to 
the cube of his gain. What was his gain ? 

Prob. 5. To find two numbers whose difference shall be 3, 
and the difference of their cubes 117. 
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f 

Prob. 6. To find two numbers whose difference shall be 
12, and the sum of their squares 14»24. 

Prob. 7. Two persons draw prizes in a lottery, the differ- 
ence of which is 120 dollars, and the greater is to the less, 
as the less to 10. What are the prizes 1 

Prob. 8. What two numbers are those whose sum is 6, and 
the sum of their cubes 72 1 

Prob. 9. Divide the number 56 into two such parts, that 
their product shall be 64-0. 

Prob. 10. A gentleman bought a number of pieces of cloth 
for 675 dollars, which he sold again at 48 dollars by the 
piece, and gained by the bargain as much as one piece cost 
him. What was the number of pieces '{ 

Prob. 11. A and B started together, for a place 150 miles 
distant. A's hourly progress was 3 miles more than B's, and 
he arrived at his journey's end 8 hours and 20 minutes before 
B. What was the hourly progress of each 1 

Prob. 12. The difference of two numbers is 6 ; and if 47 
be added to twice the square of the less, it will be equal to 
the square of the greater. What are the numbers 1 

Prob. 13. A and B distributed 1200 dollars each, among a 
certain number of persons. A relieved 40 persons more 
than B, and B gave to each individual 5 dollars more than A. 
How many were relieved by A and B 1 

Prob. 14. Fihd^two numbers whose sum is 10, and the sum 
of their squares 58. 

Prob. 15. Several gentlemen made a purchase in company 
for 175 dollars. Two of them having withdrawn, the bill 
was paid by the others, each furnishing 10 dollars more than 
would have been his equal share if the bill had been paid by 
the whole company. What was the number in the company 
at first 1 
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Prob. 16. A merchant bought several yards of linen for 
60 dollars, out of which he reserved 15 yards, and sold the 
remainder for 54f dollars, gaining 10 cents a yard. How 
many yards did he buy, and at what price ? 

Prob. 17. A and B set out from two towns, which were 
247 miles distant, and travelled the direct road till they met. 
A went 9 miles a dayj and the number of days which they 
travelled before meeting was greater by 3 than the nunnber 
of miles which B went^in a day. How many miles did each 
travel / 

Prob. 18. A gentleman bought two pieces of cloth, the finer 
of which cost 4 shillings a yard more than the other. The 
finer piece cost JS18 ; but the coarser one, which was 2 yards 
longer than the finer, cost only JG16. How many yards were 
there in each piece ; and what was the price of a yard of eachl 

Prob. 19. A merchant bought 54 gallons of Madeira wine, 
and a certain quantity of Teneriffe. For the former he gave 
half as many shillings by the gallon, as there were gallons 
of Tenerifie, and for the latter 4 shillings less by the gallon. 
He sold the mixture at 10 shillings by the gallon, and lost 
jC2S i6s, by his bargain. Eequired the price of the Ma- 
deira, and the number of gallons of Tenerifie. 

Prob. 20. If the square of a certain number be taken from 
40, and the square root of this difierence be increased by 10, 
and the sum be multiplied by 2, and the product divided by 
the number itself, the quotient will be 4. What is the cumber! 

Prob. 21. A person being asked his age, replied, If you 
add the square root of it to half of it, and subtract 12, the 
remainder will be nothing. What was his age 1 

Prob. 22^ Two casks of wine were purchased for 58 dol- 
lars, one of which contained 5 gallons more than the other, 
and the price by the gallon was 2 dollars less than ^ of the 
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number of gallons in the smaller cask. Required the num« 
ber of gallons in each, and the price by the gallon. 

Prob. 23. In a parcel which contains 24 coins of silver and 
copper, each silver coin is worth as many cents as there are 
copper coins, and each copper coin is worth as many cents 
as there are silver coins ; and the whole is worth 2 dollars 
and 16 cents. Hov/ many are there of each % 

Prob. 24. A person bought a certain number of oxen for 
80 guineas. If he had received 4 more oxen for the same 
money, he would have paid one guinea less for each. What 
was the number of oxen 1 

Prob. 25. It is required to divide 24 into two such parts 
that their product shall be equal to 35 times their difference. 

Prob. 26. The sum of two numbers is 60, and their product 
is to the sum of their squares as 2 to 5. What are the num- 
bers 1 

Prob. 27. Divide 146 into two such parts, that the differ- 
ence of their square roots may be 6. 

Prob. 28. What two numbers are those whose difference 
is 16, and their product 36 1 

Prob. 29. Find two numbers whose sum shall be 1^ and 
the sum of their reciprocals 3J-. 

Prob. 30. Required to find two numbers whose difference 
ifi 15, and half of their product is equal to the cube of the 
less number % 

Prob. 31. A company incurred a bill of £H 8$. One of 
them absconded before it was paid, and in consequence, those 
who remained had to pay 4s. a piece more than their just 
share. How many were there in the company 1 

Prob. 32. A gentleman bequeathed £1 4s. to his grandchil- 
dren I but before the money was distributed two more were 

15 
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added to their number, and consequently the former received 
one shilling a piece less than they otherwise would have 
done. How many grandchildren did he leave 1 

Prob. 33. The length added to the breadth of a rectangu- 
lar room makes 42 feet, and the room contains 432 square 
feet. Required the length and breadth. 

Prob. 34. A says to B, ''the product of our years is 120 ; 
and if I were 3 years younger, and you were 2 years older, 
the product of our ages would still be 120." How old was 
eachi 

Prob. 35. Should the square of a certain number be taken 
from 89, and the square root of their difierence be increased 
by 12, and the sum multiplied by 4, and the product divided 
by the number itself, the quotient will be 16. What is the 
number ? 

Prob. 36. A niason laid 105 rods of wall, and on reflection 
found that if he had laid 2 rods less per day, he would have 
been 6 days longer in accomplishing the job. How many 
rods did he build per day 1 

Prob. 3*7. The length of a gentleman's garden exceeded 
its breadth by 5 rods. It cost him 3 dols. per rod to fence 
it ; and the whole number of dollars which the fence cost, 
was equal to the number of square rods in the garden. 
What were its length and breadth ? 

Prob. 38. What number is that, which being added to its 
square root will make 156 1 

Prob. 39. The circumference of a grass-plot is 48 yards, 
and its area is equal to 35 times the difference of its length 
and breadth. What are its length and breadth 1 

Prob. 40. A gentleman purchased a building lot, and in the 
centre of it, erected a house 54 feet long and 36 feet wide. 
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which covered just one half his land. This arrangement left 
faim a flower border of uniform width all round his house. 
What was the width of his border, what the length and breadth 
of his lot, and how much land did he buy 1 

Prob. 41. A general wished to arrange his army, which 
consisted of 1200 men, in a solid body, so that each rank 
should exceed each file by 59 men. How many must he 
place in rank and file 1 

Prob. 42. A man has a painting 18 inches long, and 12 
inches wide, which he orders the cabinet-maker to put into a 
frame of uniform width, and to have the area of the frame 
equal to that of the painting. Of what width will the frame be 1 

Prob. 43. A and B together invest $500 in business, of 
which each put in a certain share. A's money continued in 
trade 5 months, B's only two months, and each received back 
$450 for his capital and profit. What share of the stock did 
each contribute 1 

Prob. 44. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for JE39, 
and gained as much per cent, as the goods cost him. How 
much did he pay for the goods 1 

Prob. 45. A farmer bought a flock of sheep for dCfiO. Af- 
ter selecting 15 of the best, he sold the remainder for JG54, 
and gained thereby 2 shillings a head. How many sheep did 
he buy, and what was the price of each % 

Prob. 46. A and B started from two cities 247 miles apart, 
and travelled the same road till they met. A's progress was 
1 m. per day less than B's, and the number of days before they met 
was greater by 3 than the number of miles B went per day. 
How many miles did each travel 1 

Prob. 47. Two persons, A and B, invest $900 in business. 
A's money remained in trade 4 months, and he received $512 
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for his share of the profit and stock ; B's money was in trade 
7 months, and he received $469 for his share of the profit 
and stock. What was each partner's stock 1 

Prob. 48. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for $54» ; 
the number of shillings which. he paid per yard was -^ of the 
number of yards. Required the length of the cloth, and the 
price per yard. 

Prob. 49. There was a cask containing 20 gallons of wine 1 
a quantity of this was drawn off and put into another cask of 
equal size, and then this last was filled with water ; and af- 
terwards the first cask was filled with the mixture from the 
second. It appears that if 6f gallons are now drawn from 
the first and put into the second, there will be equal quanti- 
ties of wine in each cask. How much wine was first drawn 
offi 

Prob. 50. A man bought 80 lbs. of pepper and 100 lbs. of 
ginger for $65, at such prices that he obtained 60 lbs. more 
of ginger for £'20 than he did of pepper for dSlO. What did 
he pay per pound for each 1 



SECTION XI. 

TWO UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

275. In the examples given in the preceding sections, each, 
problem has contained only one unknown quantity. Or if, in 
some instances, there have been two, they have been so re- 
lated to each other, that they have both been expressed by 
means of the same letter. 
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But cases frequently occur, in which two unknown quan- 
tities are necessarily introduced into the same calculation. 
Suppose the following equations are given. 

1. x+y=l4 

2. X — ^y=2. 

If y he transposed in each, they will hecome 

1. ir=14 — y 

2. ir=:2+y. 

Here the first member of each of the equations is a;, and 
the second member of each is equal to x. But according to 
Axiom 7, quantities which are respectively equal to any 
other quantity, are equal to each other ; therefore, 

2-fy=U— y, and y=6. 
By substituting the value of y in the 1st equation, (Art. 
159,) we have a?-j-6=14; then ar=8. 

276. In solving the preceding problem, it will be observed 
that we first found the value of the unknown quantity a?, in 
each equation ; and then by making one of the expressions 
denoting the value of or, equal to the other, (Axiom 7,) we 
formed a new equation, which contained only the other un- 
known quantity y. 

This process is called extermincUion or elimination. 
There are three methods of extermination, viz. by compa- 
rison, by substitution, and by addition and subtraction. 

EXTERMINATION BY COMPARISON. 

277. Case I. To exterminate one of two unknown quanti- 
ties by comparison. 



Quest. — How are problemi solved which contain two unknown quan- 
tities ? What is this process called ? How many methods of extermina- 

Sionf Nnme them. 

15» 
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Find the value af one of the unknown quantities in each of 
the equations^ and form a new equation by making one of these 
values equal to the other, 

Prob. 1. Given a? -!-«== 36 ?fr£j*u-«i e j 

-Tj > To find the value of x and y. 

And a?--y=12) ^ 

1. In the first equation, rr-^yaaSG 

2. In the second equation, x — 5f=12 

3. Transposing y in first equation, 07=36 — y 

4. Transposing y in second equation, a?=12+y 

5. Making 3d and 4th equal, (Ax. 7,) 12-f y=r36— y 

6. Transposing, &c., 2^ = 12 
Substituting the value of y in the 4th, j?=12-{>12b324<. 

Prob. 2. Given 2a;+3y=!=:28 ? m ^ i ,, i c j 

. . ' ^ > To find the value of x and v. 

And 3a?+2y=27 i ^ 

Prob. 3. Given 4x4-y=43 ? m /: j ^v i /. , 

At ^ L ^^ ^ 10 find the value of or and y. 
And 5x-J72^=56 ) ^ 

Prob. 4. Given 4a?— 2//=16 ? m /. i ^i i r i 

. , ^ « M^ "°^ the value of a? and y. 

And 6a?=s=9y ) ^ 

Prob. 6. Given 4a?— 2y=20 ? rr c ^ xu i /• ^ 

, , ^ > 10 find the value of a? and V. 

And 4a:+2y=100 ) ^ 

Prob. 6. Given 5j7+8=7y ? m /. j i , 

A J t o^ .^ f To find the value of x and y. 
And 5y-f-32=7a? 3 ^ 

Prob. 7. To find two numbers such, that their sum shall 
be 24 5 and the greater shall be equal to five times the less. 
Let a?=s the greater 5 and y= the less. 

Prob. 8. To find one of two quantities, whose sum is equal 
to h 5 and the difference of whose squares is equal to d, 
Prob 9. Given ax+hy=h ) ^^ g^^ 
And af-f ysad ) 



. » . ...— > — . — ^■.-■-^^. -.--■ -.■^-■.-. — — .^j-, 



Quest. — What is the rule to exterminate one of two unknown quanti- 
ties by comparison ? 
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278. When the value of one of the unknown quiintities is 
determined, the other may he easily obtained hy substituting, 
in one of the previous equations, the value of the one found 
for the quantity itself. (Art. 159.) 

The rule given above, may be generally applied for the 
extermination of unknown quantities. But there are cases 
in which other methods will be found more expeditious. 

Prob. 10. Suppose x=hy 

And ax-^bx=sy^ 

As in the first of these equations x is equal to Ay, we may 
in the second equation substitute this value of x for x itself. 
The second equation will then become, ahy-\'bhy=y^. 

The equality of the two sides is not afiected by this altera- 
tion, because we only change one quantity x for another 
which is equal to it. By this means we obtain an equation 
which contains only one unknown quantity. 

This process is called extermination by substitution. Hence, 

279. Case II. To exterminate an unknown quantity by 
substitution. 

Find the value of one of the unknown quantities^ in one of 
the equations ; and then in the other equation^ substitutb this 
value for the unknown quantity itself (Art. 159.) 

Prob. 11. Given 

And 4tJ?-f 5yi 

Transposing 3y in the 1st equation, a:^15 — 3y. 
Substituting the value of x in the 2d equation, (Art. 159,) 
we have 60— 12y+5y==:32 

Then y^^ 

And a:«15— 12=:3. 

Quest. — After the value of one unkttown qtiantity is found, hoW dbtait 
the other ? What is the second method of extermination called f Wkat is 
the rule? 



j?4..3y=15 ) 
Ij. _2o ) ^® ^"^ ^^® value of x and y. 
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-fV'^ / Tq fiuj tjjg value of a? and y. 
And 2j'-f4y=18 ] * 

Prob. 13. Giren 2a:+8y=84 . ^o find the val. of x and y. 
And 4«+6^p=:68 J ^ 

Prob. 14. Given 3a:+3y=72 . ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
And 4x+5y=116 J ^ 

Prob. 15. Givenix+10y=124 ^T^g^j^j^^^^j ^^^^^^ 
And 2a:-|-9y=124 J * 

Prob. 16. A privateer in chase of a ship 20 miles distant, 
sails 8 miles, while the ship sails 7. How far will each sail 
before the privateer will overtake the shipl 

Proh. 17. The ages of two persons, A and B, are such that 
seven years ago, A was three times as old as B ; and seven 
years hence, A will be twice as old as B. What is the age 
of each ? 

Prob. 18. There are two numbers, of which the greater is 
to the less as 3 to 2 ; and their sum is the 6th part of their 
product. What are the numbers 1 

280. There is a third method of exterminating an unknown 
quantity from an equation, which, in many cases, is preferable 
to either of the preceding. 

Prob. 19. Suppose that a?4-3ya=a 
And X — 3^=6 

If we add together the first members of these two equations, 
and also the second members, we shall have 

2a?=a-f.6, 
an equation which contains only the unknown quantity x. 
The other, having equal co-efficients with contrary signs, has 
disappeared. (Art. 54.) The equality of the sides is pre- 
served because we have only added equal quantities to equal 
quantities. 
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Again, suppose Sx+y^^h 

And 22:-fy3sJ 

If we subtract the last equation from the first, we shall have 

x=h — c?, 
where y is exterminated, without afiecting the equality of the 
sides. 

Again, suppose x — 2y==a 

And x-\-4!y=b 

Multiplying the 1st by 2, 2a;— 4-y=2a, 

Then adding the 2d and 3cl, 33:=b-\-2a. 

This process is called extermination by addition and sub' 
traction. Hence, 

281. Case III. To exterminate an unknown quantity by 
addition and subtraction. 

Multiply or divide the equations^ if necessary ^ in such a man* 
ner that the term which contains one of the unknown quantitieSy 
shall be the same in both equations. 

Then subtract one equcuion from the other j if the signs of this 
unknot' n quantity are aUke^ or add them together , if the signs 
are unlike. 

N. B. It must be kept in mind that both members of an 
equation are always to be increased or diminished alike, in 
order to preserve their equality. 

Prob. 20. Given 2j:+4y=20 ) rp i; j ^u i #• a.. 

And 4a?+5j=28 \ ^^ ^"^ *^^ ^^^"® ^^^ ^^ ?' 

1. Mult, the 1st equation by 2, 4a7-|-8y=s:40 

2. The 2d equation is 4a?+5y=28 
Subtracting the 2d from the Ist, 3y=12 
Dividing, &:c. ^=4 ; and a;ss2. 



Quest. — What is the third method of extermination called ? What is 
the rale 7 What is the object of multiplying the equation by a certain 
quantity 7 How do you know when to add and when to subtract 7 
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Prob. 21. Given 2x+y=16 ) ^^ ^^^ ^j^^^^j^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
And 3^—3^=6 J 

Prob. 22. Given 4x+3j/=50 ) ^^ g^^ ^^^ ^^,^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
And 3ar— 3y= 6 J 

Prob. 23. Given 3^+2y=38 ) ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
And 5«+4y=68 J ^ 

Prob. 24. Given 4r-40=-4y > ^^ g^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
And 6jr— 63=— 7y ) ' 

Prob. 25. The numbers of two opposing armies are such, 
that the sum of both is 21110 ; and twice the number in the 
greater army, added to three times the number in the less, 
is 52219. What is the number in each army % 

Prob. 26. A boy purchased 8 lemons and 4 oranges for 56 
cents. He afterwards bought 3 lemons and 8 oranges for 60 
cents. What did he pay for each ? 

Prob. 27. The sum of two numbers is 220, and if 3 times 
the less be taken from 4 times the greater, the remainder will 
be 180. What are the numbers ? 

282. In the solution of the succeeding problems, either of 
the three rules for exterminating unknown quantities may be 
used at pleasure. 

N. B. That quantity which is the hast involved should be the 
one chosen to be exterminated first. 

The pupil will find it a useful exercise to solve each ex- 
ample by each of the several methods, and carefully observe 
which is the most comprehensive, and the best adapted 
to different classes of problems. 

Prob. 28. The mast of a ship consists of two parts : one- 
third of the lower part added to one-sixth of the upper part, 
is equal to 28 feet ; and five times the lo\^er part, diminished 
by six times the upper part, is equal to 12 feet. What is the 
height of the mast ? 
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Prob. 29. To Qnd a fraction such that, if a unit be added to 
the numerator, the fraction will be equal to ^; but if a unit 
be added to the denominator, the fraction will be equal to ^. 

Let x= the numerator, And y= the denominator. 

1. By the first condition, — t— =sj 

y 

By the second, =-J 

y+1 

3. Therefore ic=4, the numerator. > * 

4. And y= 15, the denominator. ) 

Prob. 30. What two numbers are those, whose difference 
is to their sum as 2 to 3 3 whose sum is to their product as 
3 to 51 

Prob. 31. To find two numbers such, that the product of 
their sum and difference shall be 5, and the product of the 
sum of their squares and the difference of their squares shall 

be 65. 

« 

Prob. 32. To find two numbers whose sum is 32, and 
whose product is 240. 

Prob. 33. To find two numbers whose sum is 52, and the 
sum of their squares 1424. 

Prob. 34. A certain number consists of two digits or 
figures, the sum of which is 8. If 36 be added to the num- 
ber, the digits will be inverted. What is the number 1 

Prob. 35. The united ages of A and B amount to a certain 
number of years consisting of two digits, the sum of which 
is 9. If 27 years be subtracted from the amount of their 
ages, the digits will be inverted. What is the sum of their 
ages? 

Prob. 36. A merchant having mixed a quantity of brandy 
and gin, found if he had put in 6 gallons more of each, the 
compound would have contained 7 gallons of brandy for 
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erery 6 of gin ; but if be bad put in 6 gfallons less of eacb, 
tbe proportions vroald bave been as 6 to 5. How many gBl' 
Ions did he mix of each ? 

THREE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

283. In the preceding examples of two unknown quanti- 
ties, it will be perceived that the conditions of each problem 
have furnished two equations independent of each other. It 
often becomes necessary to introduce three or more unknovim 
quantities into a calculation. In such cases, if the problem 
admits of a determinate answer, there will always arise from 
the conditions as many equations independent of each other, 

# as there are unknown quantities. 

284. Equations are said to be independent when they ex- 
press different conditions. 

They are said to be dependent when ;they express the same 
conditions under different forms. The former are not con- 
vertible into each other; but the latter may be changed from 
one form to the other. Thus b — x=:y ; and b=y+Xj are 
dependent equations, because one is formed from the other 
by merely transposing x. 

Obser. Equations are said to be identical when they express the same 
thing in the same form ; aa Ax — 6=4x — 6. 

Prob. 37. Suppose a'-|-y4-z= 12 ^ <. /? j 

rr 1 y^ i ^j.^ gj yen tO find ff, II 

And a?+2y— 2^=10 J and 2. 

And a?-fy — 2: =4 ) 

From these three equations, two others may be derived 
which shall contain only two unknown quantities. One of the 
three unknown quantities in the original equations may be 



Quest. — How many independent equations docs a prohlem of three or 
more unknown quantities famish? What are independent equations? 
What are dependent ones 7 What identical ones I 
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exterminated, in the same manner as when there are at first 
only two, by the rules already given« 

In the equations given above, if we transpose y and Zj we 
shall have, 

In I he first, Xssz\2 — y — ar. 
In the second, a7=?10— 2y-|-^;?. 
In the third, a?= 4 — y-^-z* 
From these we may deduce two new equations, from 
which X shall be excluded. 

By making the 1st and 2d equal, 1 2— y — «=: 10 — 2y-|-2;8r. 

By making the 2d and 3d equal, 10 — 2y+2z=s4>'— y+^. 

Reducing the first of these two, y=ssz3z — 2. 

Seducing the second, y=i;s-f 6. 

From these two equations one may be derived containing 
only one unknown quantity. 

Making one equal to the other, 32? — 2=z-j-6 
And, 2=4«. Hence, 

285. To solve a problem containing three unknown quan- 
tities, and producing three independent equations. 

First^ from the three equations deduce two, containing only two 
unhiown quantities. 

Then, from these two deduce on«, containing only one unknown 
qutmiity. 

For making these reductions, the rules already given are. 
sufficient. (Arts. 277, 279, 281.) 

Prob. 38. Given a?+5y+6z=53 \ 

2. And a?-|-3y+3z=30 i To find x, y and z. 

3. And x-\-y+z=l1 J 

From these three equations to derive two, containing only 
two unknown quantities. 



Quest. — Rale for solving problems with three unknown quantities? 

16 
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4. Subtract the 2d from the 1st, 2y+3z^2B. 

5. Subtract the 3d from the 2d, 2y-{-2z^lS. 
From these two, to derive one, 

6. Subtract the 5th from the 4th, z=s5. 

To find X and y, we have only to take their values from the 
third and fifth equations. (Art. 278.) 

7. Reducing the fifth, y=:9— 2=9— 5=4. 

8. Transposing in the third, Xsssl2 — z — yss=12 — 5 — issS. 

Prob. 39. Given a?-}-y+z=12 j 

And a?-f 2y+32;=20 [ To find ar, y and z. 
And ^+^y+z=:.6 ) 

2S6. In many of the examples in the preceding sections, 
the processes given might have been shortened. But the 
object has been to illustrate general principles, rather than 
to furnish specimens of expeditious solutions. The learner 
will do welly as he passes along, to exercise his skill in 
abridging the calculations which are here given, or auhstitut' 
ing others in their stead. 

Prob. 40. Given x-\-ys=a j 

And x-\^yss=b > To find x, y and z. 
And y-\-z=:C ) 

Prob. 41. Three persons, A, B ana C, purchase a horse 
for 100 dollars, but neither is able to pay for the whole. The 
payment would require. 

The whole of A's money, together with half of B*8 j or 

The whole of B's, with one third of C's ; or 

The whole of C'ss, with one fourth of A*s. 

How much money had each i 

287. The learner must exercise his own judgment, as to 
the choice of the quantity to be first exterminated. It will 



QuE8T«— How do you know which unknown quantity to exterminate 
first? 



I 
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generally be best to begin with that which is most free from 
co-efficients, fractions^ radical signs, &c. 

Prob. 42. The sum of the distances which three persons, 
A, B and C, have travelled, is 62 miles ; A's distance is equal 
to 4 times C's, added to twice B's ; and twice A's added to 3 
times B's, is equal to 17 times C's. What are the respective 
distances ] 

Prob. 43. Given ia?+iy+i2r=62 ^ 

And i^+4y-t-5^=^'^'( '^^ fi^^ ^> y ^^^ ^' 
And i^-Hy+i2^=38 ) 

Prob. 44. Given a;y=600 j 

And xz=3Q0 v To find a:, y and z. 
And yz=200 J 

FOUR UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

288. The same method which is employed for the reduc- 
tion of three equations, may be extended to 4, 5, or any num- 
ber of equations, containing as many unknown quantities. 

The unknown quantities may be exterminated, one after 
another, and the number of equations may be reduced by 
successive steps from five to four, from four to three, from 
three to two, 6cc» 

Prob. 45. To find w, rr, y and z, from 

1. The equation i^y-|_2-f iw=8 ' 

2. And x+v+w=0 „ ^ 

^ , ^^ . ^^ Four equations. • 

3. And x+y+z=\2 \ ^ 

4. And a;-|-w;-f.2:=10 ^ 

5. Clear the 1st of frac. y+22+i^=16' 

6. Subtract 2d from 3d, z-'Ws=3 • Three equations. 

7. Subtract 4th from 3d, y-^wss^^ 

Quest.— How are problems solved containing four or five unknown 
quantities ? 



> 
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8. Adding 5th and 6th, y+32r=19 ) j^^ equations. 

9. Subtract 7th from 6th, -—y+z^^X ) 

10. Adding 8th and 9th, 4z=20. Or 2=5 \ 

11. Transposing in the 8th, y=ssl9 — 3z=4 ! Quantities 

12. Transposing in the 3d, a;=12 — y — ^=3 j required. 

13. Transposing in the 2d, tt;»=9 — x — y=2 J 
Prob. 46. Given w+ 50=a; 



And ir+120=3y 

And y+ 120=22 ['^^fi^^'^'^^y^^ 



z. 



And 2:+195=3u;, 
AnsW/Cr. w=100 y=90 

=150 2=105. 

Prob. 47. There is a certain number consisting of two 
digits. The left hand digit is equal to three times the right 
hand digit ; and if twelve be subtracted, from the nunnber 
itself, the remainder will be equal to the square of the left 
hand digit. What is the number % 

Prob. 48. If a certain number be divided by the product of 
its two digits, the quotient will be 2 3 and if 27 be added to the 
number, the digits will be inverted. What is the number 1 

Prob. 49. There are two numbers, such, that if the less be 
taken from 3 times the greater, the remainder -will be 35; 
and if 4 times the greater be divided by 3 times the less -|-1, 
the quotient will be equal to the less. W^hat are the num- 
bers 1 

Prob. 50. There is a certain fraction, such, that if 3 be 
added to the numerator, the value of the fraction will be \ ; 
but if 1 be subtracted from the denominator, the value will 
be \, What is the fraction \ 

Prob. 51. A gentleman has two horses, and a saddle which 
is worth ten guineas. If the saddle be put on the first horse, 
the value of both will be double that of the second horse j but 
if the saddle be put on the second horse, the value of both 
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will be less than that of the first horse by 13 guineas. What 
is the value of each horse 1 

Prob. 52. Divide the number 90 into 4 such parts, that the 
first increased by 2, the second diminished by 2, the third mul^ 
tiplied by 2^ and the fourth divided by 2, shall all be equal. 

If ar, y and z, be three of the parts, the fourth will be 90 
— X — y — z. And by the conditions, &c. 

Prob. 53. Find three numbers, such that the first with \ 
the sum of the second and third shall be 120 ; the second with 
\ the difference of the third and first shall be 70, and ^ the 
sum of the three numbers shall be 95. 

Prob. 54. What two numbers are those, whose difference, 
sum and product, are as the numbers 2, 3 and 5 1 

Prob. 55. A vintner sold at one time, 20 dozen of port 
wine, and 30 dozen of sherry \ and for the whole received 
J 20 guineas. At another time, he sold 30 dozen of port and 
25 dozen of sherry, at the same prices as before; and for the 
whole received 140 guineas. What was the price per dozen 
of each sort of wine % 

Prob. 56. A merchant having mixed a certain number of 
gallons of brandy and water, found that, if he had mixed 18 
gallons more of each, he would have put into the mixture 8 
gallons of brandy for every 1' of water* But if he had mixed 
18 less of each, he would have put in 5 gallons of brandy for 
every 4 of water. How many gallons of each did he mix 1 

Prob. 57. What fraction is that, whose numerator beinsr 
doubled, and the denominator increased by 7, the value be- 
comes f ; but the denominator being doubled, and the nume- 
rator increased by 2, the value becomes f 1 

Prob. 5S. A lad expends 30 cents in apples and pears, 
giving a cent for 4 apples and a cent for 5 pears. He after- 

16* 
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Vards parts with half his apples and one third of his pears, 
the cost of which was 13 cents. How many did he buy of 
eachi 

289. If in the algebraic statement of the conditions of a 
problem, the original equations are more numerous than the 
unknown quantities ; these equations will either be contradic- 
tory^ or one or more of them will be superfluous. 

Thus the equations 3a:=60 ) 

And ix=20 I ^'® contradictory. 

For by the first Xa=20, while by the second, 07=40. 

But if the latter equation be altered, so as to give to x the 
same value as in the former, it will be useless, in the state- 
ment of a problem. For nothing can be determined from the 
one, which cannot be from the other. 

Thus of the equations 3a?=60 
And ^i 

290. But if the number of independent equations produced 
from the conditions of a problem, is less than the number of 
unknown quantities, the subject is not sufficiently limited to 
admit of a definite answer. If for instance, in the equation 
^-j.y-_100, d? and ^ are required, there may be fifty different 
answers. The values of x and y may be either 99 and 1, or 
98 and 2, or 97 and 3, &c. For the sum of each pair of these 
numbers is equal to 100. But if there is a second equation 
which determines one of these quantities, the other may then 
be found from the equation already given. As a7-j-y=100, 
if j;ss46, y must be such a number as added to 46 will make 
100, that is, it must be 54. No other number will answer 
this condition. 



\x=60 ) 
-^ ? one is superfluous. 



Quest. — Wfaea the equations are more nomerous than the unknown 
qiMatiUcs, what is said of them ? 
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291. For the sake of ftbridgin^ the solution of a problem, 
howeyer, the number of independent equations actually put 
upon paper is frequently less than the number of unknown 
quantities. \ 

Prob. 59. To find two numbers whose sum is 30, and the 
difference of their squares 120. 

292. In most cases also, the solution of a problem which 
contains many unknown quantities, may be abridged by par- 
ticular artifices in suhstitutir^ a single letter for several. 

Frob. 60. Suppose four numbers, «, a?, y and z, are requir- 
ed, of which the sum of the first three is 13, the sum of the 
first two and last 17, the sum of the first ai\.d last two 18, the 
sura of the last three 21. 

Then 1. ti+a?+y=13 

2 tt+a?-|-2:=17 

3 tt+y-f2:=18 
^ a?-)-y+2?=21. 

Let S be substituted for the sum of the four numbers, that 
is, for u-\-x-\-y-\-z, (Art. 159.) It will be seen that of these 
four equations, 

The first contains all the letters except 2, that is S — ;2r=s:13 
The second contains all except y, that is, S— ys=17 

The third contains all except a?, that is, S — a;ssl8 

The fourth contains all except u^ that is, S — t«a=21 

Adding all these equations together, we have 

4S — z — y — a?— «=69 
Or 4S— (2;+y+ar+?i)=69. (Art. 67.) 
But S=(2+y-|^+M) by substitution. 

Therefore, 4S— S«69, that is, 3S«r69, and S«23. 

Then putting 23 for S, in the four equations in which it is 
first introduced, we have 



.1 
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23— ar«13 1 

23— y=17 
23-0?= 18 

23-tt=:2l 



Therefore 



f z«23— 13=10 
y=23— 17=6 
a.^23— 18=5 
tt=23-21=2 



N. B. Contrivances of this sort for facilitating the solution 
of particular problems, must be left to be furnished for the 
occasion by the teacher and the ingenuity of the learner. 
They are of a nature not to be taught by a system of rules. 



• SECTION XII 

&ATI0 AND PROPOBTION. 

Art. 293. The design of mathematical investigations, is 
to arrive at the knowledge of particular quantities, by com- 
paring them with other quantities, either equal to, or greater^ 
or less than those which are the objects of inquiry. This 
end is most commonly attained by means of a series of egua-- 
tions and proportions. When wie make use of equations, we 
determine the quantity sought, by discovering its equality 
with some other quantity or quantities already known. 

We have frequent occasion, however, to compare the un- 
known quantity with others which are not equal to it, but 
either greater or less. 

294*. Unequal quantities may be compared with each other ia 
two ways. 



Quest. — What is the design of mathematical investigations ? How is 
this end commonly attained ? In equations how is the value of the un- 
known quantity determined ? In how many ways are unequal quantities 
compared ? What are they ? 
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_ __ ' 

First^ We may inquire how much one of the quantities is 

greater than the other : or, 

Secondy We may inquire how many times one quantity con- 
tains the other. 

295. The relation which is found to exist between the two 
quantities compared, is called the ratio of the two quantities. 

Ratio i$ of two kinds, arithmetical and geometrical. It 
is also sometimes called, ratio by subtraction, and raiio by 
division. 

296. Arithmetical ratio is the difference between two 
quantities or sets of quantities. The quantities themselves 
are called the terms of the ratio, that is, the terms between 
which the ratio exists. Thus 2 is the arithmetical ratio of 5 
to 3. This is sometimes expressed, by placing two points 
between the quantities thus, 5 •• 3, which is the same as 5 — 3. 
Indeed the term arithmetical ratio, and its notation by points, 
are almost needless, and are seldom used. For the one is 
only a substitute for the word difference and the other for 
the sign — . 

297. If both the terms of an arithmetical ratio be multiplied 
or divided by the same quantity, the ratio will, in effect, be 
multiplied or divided by that quantity. * 

Thus if a — 5=r 

Then multiply both sides by h, (Ax. 3,) ha — hb=:hr 

And dividing by A, (Ax. 4,) -- — r=x« 

AAA 

298. If the terms of one arithmetical ratio be added to, or 
subtracted from, the corresponding terms of another, the ratio 



Quest. — What is ratio ? Of how many kinds is it ? What are they 
called ? What is arithmetical ratio ? What are the quantities themselves 
called ? If both the terms are multiplied, or divided, by the same quantity, 
how is the ratio affected ? If the terms of one ratio are added to the cor- 
responding terms of another, how is the ratio affected ? 
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of their sum or difference will be equal to the sum or differ- 
ence of the two ratios. 

> are the two ratios, 
And a — h ) 

Then (a-|-(/H6+A) = (fl— 6)+(cf— A). For each =a+<f-6-A. 
And {a—dy(b—h)=(a—b)-(d-^h). For each =a-(£-6-f A. 
Thus the arithmetical ratio of 11 .. 4 is 7, 
And the arithmetical ratio of 5-2 is 3. 
The ratio of the sum of the terms 16 •• 6 is 10, which is 
also the sum of the ratios 7 and 3. 

The ratio of the difference of the terms 6 .. 2 is 4, which 
is also the difference of the ratios 7 and 3. 

299. Geometrical ratio is that relalion between quantities 
which is expressed by the quotient of the one divided by the 
other. 

Thus the ratio of 8 to 4, is f or 2. For this is the quotient 
of 8 divided by 4. In other words, it shows how often 4 is 
contained in 8. So a:b expresses the ratio of a to b, 

300. The two quantities compared, are called a couplet. 
The first term is the antecedent^ and the /as/, the consequent, 

301. Geometrical ratio is expressed in two ways. 

First, In the form^pf a fraction, making the antecedent the 
numerator, and the consequent the denominator; thus the 

ratio of a to 5 is — And 

b 

Second, By placing a colon between the quantities com- 
pared ; thus, a : b expresses the ratio of' a to b. 

Obser. The Frencli mathematicians put the antecedent for the d^ 
nomincUori and the consequent for the numerator. Some American 



Quest. — What is geometrical ratio ? What is a couplet ? The ante- 
cedent ? The consequent ? In how many ways is geometrical ratio ex- 
pressed ? The first ? Second ? What is the French mode ? What are 
the comparative advantages of the English and French methods ? 
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authors, have foUowed their example. It is believed however that the 
English method, which is adopted ia the larger work, is most in aceord<- 
ance with reas(Hi ; while the French mode may perhaps have some advan- 
tage in practice. 

302. Of these three, the antecedent, the consequent, and 
the ratio, any two being given, the other may be found. 

Let 0= the antecedent, c=5 the consequent, r= the ratio. 

By definition r=: - ; that is, the ratio is equal to the ante- 

c 

cedent divided hy the consequent. 

Multiplying by c, az=cr, that is, the antecedent is equal to 
the consequent multiplied into the ratio. 

Dividing by r, c= ~) that is, the consequent is equal to 

r 

the antecedent divided by the ratio. 

Cor. 1. If two couplets have their antecedents equal, and 
their consequents equal, their ratios must he equal. (Euc. 
7.5.) 

Cor. 2. If in two couplets, the ratios are equal, and the 
antecedents equal, the consequents are equal ; and if the 
ratios are equal and the consequents equal, the antecedents 
are equal. (Euclid 9. 5.) 

303. If the two quantities compared are equal, the ratio is 
a unit, or a ratio of equality. The ratio of 3 X 6 : 18 is a unit, 
for the quotient of any quantity divided by itself is 1. 

If the antecedent of a couplet is greater than the conse- 
quent, the ratio is greater than a unit. For if a dividend is 
greater than its divisor, the quotient is greater than a unit. 

Quest. — When the antecedent and consequent are given, how is the 
ratio found ? When the consequent and ratio are given, how find the 
antecedent ? When the antecedent and ratio are given, how find the con- 
sequent ? What is the first corollary ? The second ? If the two quanti- 
ties compared are equal, what is the ratio 7 If the antecedent is the 
largest, what is the ratio ? What called ? 



. 1 
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Tbav the ratio of 18 : 6 it 3. (Art 104, Cor.) This is ealled 
a ratio of greater inequaliiy. 

On the other hand, if the antecedent is less than the con- 
sequent, the ratio is less than a unit, and is called a ratio of 
less inequality. Thus the ratio of 2:3, is less than a unit, 
because the dividend is less than the divisor. 

305. Inverse or reciprocal ratio is the ratio of the red' 
procals of two quantities^ (Art. 32.) 

Thus the reciprocal ratio of 6 to 3, is ^ to ^, that is ^-^|^. 

The direct ratio of a to 5 is ^) that is, the antecedent divid- 



ed by the consequent. 

The reciprocal ratio is - : -, or, _ -f- ^ = - X - = - ; 

a a b a 1 a 

that is, the consequent b divided by the antecedent a. 

Hence a reciprocal ratio is expressed by inverting the fraC' 
tion which expresses the direct ratio ; or when the notation 
is by points, by inverting the order of the terms. 

Thus a is to 6 inversely, as b to a. 

306. CoBiPouND RATIO is the ratio of the products of the cor- 
responding terms of two or more simple ratios. 

Thus the ratio of 6 : 3, is 2 

And the ratio of 12 : 4, is 3 

The ratio compounded of these is 72 : 12s=6 

Here the compound ratio is obtained by multiplying to- 
gether the two antecedents, and also the two consequents, 
of the simple ratios. Hence it is equal to the product of the 
simple ratios. 



Quest.— If the consequent is the largest, what is the ratio ? What 
called ? What is inverse ratio ? How expressed ? What is compound 
ratio 7 Does it differ from other ratio iu its nature ? 
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Compound ratio is not different in its 9uiftfrefrom any other 
ratio. The term is used to denote the origin of the ratio in 
particular cases. 

307. If in a series of ratios the consequent of each pre- 
ceding couplet, is the antecedent of the following one, the 
ratio of the first antecedent to the last consequent^ is equal to 
that which is compounded of all the intervening ratios. (Eu- 
clid 5th B.) 

Thus, in the series of ratios a : b 

b : c 
c:d 
d:h 
the ratio of a : A, is equal to that which is compounded of the 
ratios of a : 6, of 6 : c, of c : c/, of c^ : A. For the compound 

ratio by the last article is =_ or a : A. (Art. 117.) 

bcdh h 

308. A particular class of compound ratios is produced, by 
multiplying a simple ratio into itself or into another equal 
ratio. These are termed duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate, 
Sec, according to the number of multiplications. 

A ratio compounded of two equal ratios, that is, the square 
of the simple ratio, is called a duplicate ratio. 

One compounded of three, that is, the cube of the simple 
ratio, is called triplicate, 6cc. 

In a similar manner, the ratio of the square roots of two 
quantities, is called a subduplicate ratio 3 that of the cube 
roots a subtriplicate ratio, &;c. 

Thus the simple ratio of a to 5, is a : 5 

The duplicate ratio of a to b, is a^ : b'^ 



Quest. — What is it equal to 7 When the consequent of each preceding 
couplet is the antecedent of the next, what is the ratio of the first antecedent 
to the last consequent equal to ? What is a duplicate ratio 7 Triplicate 7 
Subduplicate 7 Subtriplicate 7 

17 
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The triplicate ratio of a to b^ isa^ib^ 
The Bubduplicate ratio of a to 6, is ^a \^h 
The subtriplicate ratio of a to 6, is {/ a : ^ 6, &c. 

N. B. The terms duplicate, iriplicate, &c., must not be con 
founded with double, triple, &c. 

The ratio of 6 to 2 is 6 : 2=3 

Double this ratio, that is, tvyice the ratio, is 12 : 2=6 

Triple the ratio, i. e. three times the ratio, is 18 : 2=9 

The duplicate ratio, i. e. the square of the ratio, is 6^ : 2^= 9 
The triplicate ratio, i. e. the cube of the ratio, is 6^ : 2^=27 

309. That quantities may have a ratio to each other, it is 
necessary that they should be so far of the same nature, that 
one can properly be said to be either equal to, or greater, or 
less than the other. Thus a foot has a ratio to an inch, for 
one is twelve times as great as the other. 

310. From the mode of expressing geometrical ratios in 
the /orm of 2l fraction, (Art. 301,) it is obvious that the ratio 
of two quantities is the same as the value of a fraction whose 
numerator and denominator are equal to the antecedent and 
consequent of the given ratio. Hence, 

311. To multiply, or divide both the antecedent and conse^ 
quent by the same quantity, does not alter the ratio. (Art. 112.) 
To multiply, or divide the antecedent alone by any quantity^ 
multiplies or divides the ratio ; to multiply the consequent 
alone, divides the ratio ; and to divide the consequent, multi* 
plies the ratio. (Arts. 132, 135.) That is, multiplying and 
dividing the antecedent or consequent, has the same effect 
on the ratio, as a similar operation, performed on the nume- 
rator or denominator, has upon the value of a fraction. 



Quest. — ^What effect does it have on the ratio to multiply or divide both 
the antecedent and the consequent by the same quantity ? To multiply or 
divide the antecedent only ? The consequent only ? 
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312. If to or from the terms of any couplet, two other quart' 
titles having the same ratio be added or subtraciedy the sums or 
remainders will also have the same raiio, (Euclid 5 and 6. 5.) 
Thus the ratio of 12:3 is the same as that of 20:5. And 
the ratio of the sum of the antecedents 12-{-20 to the sum of 
the consequents 3^5, is the same as the ratio of either cou- 
plet. That is, 

12+20:3+5::12:3=20:4, orl?±^=^=?2=4,. 
^ ^ ' 3+5 3 5 

So also the ratio of the difference of the antecedents, to the 

difference of the consequents, is the same. That is, 

20— 12:5— 3: :12: 3=20: 5, or ?2z:i?=:l?=?2=4.. 

' 5—3 3 5 

313. If in several couplets the ratios are equal, the sum of 
all the antecedents has the same ratio to the sum of all the conse^ 
guentSy which any one of the antecedents has to its conseq%ent. 
(Euclid 1 and 2. 5.) 

r 12:6=2 
10:5=2 
8:4=2 
6:3=2 
Therefore the ratio of (12+10-f 8+6):(6+5-l-4-|-3)«2. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Which is the greater, the ratio of 11:9, or that of 
44:351 

2. Which is the greater, the ratio of a-|-3:^«, or that of 
fla+liial 



Thus the ratio 



Quest. — When you add or subtract the terms of two couplets haying 
the same ratio, what is the ratio of their sum or difference ? In several 
eouplets of equal ratios, what ratio has the sum of all the antecedents to 
the sum of all the consequents ? 



.1 
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3. If the antecedent of a coaplet be 65, an4 the ratio 13, 
what is the consequent 1 

4. If the consequent of a coaplet be 7, and the ratio 18, 
what is tl^e antecedent 1 

5. What is the ratio compounded of the ratios of 3: 7, and 
2a : 56, and 7j?+1 : 3y—2 1 

6. What is the ratio compounded of x-\-y : 6, and x — y : a-|-^, 
and a-^-b: hi 

7. If the ratios of bx-\-l:2x — 3, and x-|-2:^x-[-3 be com- 
pounded, will they produce a ratio of greater inequality, or 
of less inequality *{ 

8. What is the ratio compounded of x-{-y:aj and x — y:6, 

and b : i- ? 

a 

9. What is the ratio compounded of 7: 5, and the duplicate 
ratif of 4 : 9, and the triplicate ratio of 3 : 2 1 

10. What is the ratio compounded of 3:7, and the tripli- 
cate ratio of a? : y, and the subduplicate ratio of 49 : 9 1 

FBOFORTION. 

315. Proportion is an equality of ratios. It is divided into 
two kinds : Arithmetical and Geometrical. 

•Arithmetical proportion is an equality of arithmetical ra- 
tios, and geometrical proportion is an equality of geometrical 
ratios. Thus the numbers 6, 4, 10, 8, are in arithmetical 
proportion, because the difference between 6 and 4 is the 
same as the difference between 10 and 8. And the numbers 
6, 2, 12, 4, are in geometrical proportion, because the quotient 
of 6 divided by 2, is the same as the quotient of 12 divided 
by 4. 



QvsflT.— What is proportion ? Of how many kinds is it ? What is 
arithmetical proportion ? Geometrical proportion ? 
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316. Care must be taken not to confound proportion with 
ratio. This caution is the more necessary, as in common 
discourse, the two terms are used indiscriminately, or rather, 
proportion is used for both. The expenses of one man are 
said to bear a greater proportion to his income, than those of 
another. But according to the definition which has just been 
given, one proportion is neither greater nor less than another. 
For equality does not admit of degrees. One ratio may be 
greater or less than another. The ratio of 12 : 2 is greater 
than that of 6 : 2, and less than that of 20 : 2. But these dif- 
ferences are not applicable to proportion^ when the term is 
used in its technical sense. The loose signification which is 
80 frequently attached to this word, may be proper enough 
in familiar language y for it is sanctioned by general usage. 
But for scientific purposes, the distinction between proportion 
and ratio should be clearly drawn, and cautiously observed. 

317. Proportion may be expressed, either by the common 
sign of equality, or by four points between the two couplets. 

rp. ( 8 •• 6=4 ••2, or 8 •• 6 : : 4 •• 2 ) are arithmetical 

c a .. b=c •• rf, OT a •• b : : c -' d i proportions. 

. , 02 : 6=8 : 4, or 12 : 6 : : 8 : 4> ) are geometrical 
i a : b=d : A, or a: b :: d: h ) proportions. 

The latter is read, ' the ratio of a to b equals the ratio of 
dto hf or more concisely, ' a is to 6 as c? to A.' 

318. The first and last terms are called the extremes^ and 
the other two the means. Homologous terms are either the 
two antecedents or the two consequents. Analogous terms 
are the antecedent and consequent of the same couplet. 



Quest. — ^What is the difference between ratio and proportion 7 In 
liow many ways Is proportion expressed ? How is the latter read 7 
Which are the extremes ? Which the means ? What are homologous 
terms 7 What analogous terms 7 

17* 
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319. As the ratios are equal, it is manifestly immaterial 
which of the two couplets is placed first. 

If a:b::c:dy then c:d::a:b. For if -=- then _=-. 

b d d b 

320. The number of terms in a proportion must be at least 
four. For the equality is between the ratios of two couplets ; 
and each couplet must have an antecedent and a consequent. 
There may be a proportion, however, among three quantities. 
For one of the quantities may be repeated, so as to form two 
terms. In this case the quantity repeated is called the mid' 
die term^ or a mean proportional between the two other quan* 
tities, especially if the proportion is geometrical. 

Thus the numbers 8, 4, 2, are proportional. That is, 
8:4: : 4 : 2. Here 4 is both the consequent in the first 
couplet, and the antecedent in the last. It is therefore a 
mean proportional between 8 and 2. 

The last term is called a^^trc^jDroj^or^iono/ to the two other 
quantities. Thus 2 is a third proportional to 8 and 4. 

321. Inverse or reciprocal proportion is an equality be- 
tween a direct ratio and a reciprocal ratio. 

Thus 4:2::^:^; that is, 4 is to 2 reciprocally ^ as 3 to 6. 
Sometimes also, the order of the terms in one of the coup- 
lets is inverted, without writing them in the form of a frac- 
tion. (Art. 305.) 

Thus 4 : 2 : : 3 : 6 inversely. In this case, the first term is 
to the secondy as the fourth to the third; that is, the first divid- 
ed by the second, is equal to the fourth divided by the third. 

322. When there is a series of quantities, such that the 
ratios of the first to the second, of the second to the third, of 



Quest. — ^Which couplet must be placed first 7 How many terms mast 
then be ? Can there be a proportion with three quantities ? What is the 
middle term called ? The last term ? What is inverse prop<Htion 7 
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the third to the fourth, &c., are all equal ; the quantities are 
said to be in continued proportion. The consequent of each 
preceding ratio is then the antecedent of the folK>wing one. 

N. B. Continued proportion is also called progression. 

323. In the preceding articles of this section, the general 
properties of ratio and proportion have been de6ned and il- 
lustrated. It now remains to consider the principles which 
are peculiar to each kind of proportion, and attend to their 
practical application in the solution of problems. * 



SECTION XIII. 

ARITHMETICAL PROPORTION AND PROGRESSION. 

Art. 324j. If /owr quantities are in arithmetical proportion, 
the sum of the extremes is equal to the sum of the means. 
Thus if a •• ft : : A .. m, then a-|-7»sss:ft-|-A 

For by supposition, a — h stsh — m 

And transposing — b and — m, a-\-m=b-^h. 

So in the proportion, 12 -. 10 : : 11 .. 9, we have 12+9=104-11. 

325. Again if three quantities are in arithmetical propor- 
tion, the sum of the extremes is equal to double the mean. 

If a .. 6 : : ft •• c, then, a — ft=ft — c 

And transposing — ft and — c, a-|"^=2ft. 

326. Quantities, which increase by a common difference, 
as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. ; or decrease by a common difference, as 



Quest. — ^When four quantities are in arithmetical proportion, what is 
the sum of the extremes equal to ? When there are but three terms in the 
proportion, what is the sum of the extremes equal to 7 What is continued 
arithmetical proportion? 
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15, 12, 9, 6, 3, 6ce.f are in continued arithmetical proportion^ 
(Art. 322.) 

Such a series is also called an arithmetictd progression ; 
and sometimes progression by difference^ or equidifferent se- 
ries» 

327. When the quantities increase^ they form what is call- 
ed an ascendifig series, as 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. 

When they decrease, they form a descending series, as 1 1, 
9, 7, 5, 3,* kc. 

The natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c., are in arithmeti- 
cal progression ascending. 

328. From the definition it is evident that in an ascending 
series, each succeeding term is found, by adding the common 
difference to the preceding term. 

If the first term is 3, and the common difiTerence 2 ; 
The series is 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, &c. 
If the first term is a, and the common difference d ; 
Then a-\-d is the second term, a-|-(f-|-(/sBa-f-2c{ the third, 
a~\-2d+d=a+3d the 4th, a-\-3d-y[=a+Ad the 5th, &c. 

lat ad 3d 4th 5tb 

And the series is a, a-^d, ^+2</, a-|-3rf, a-|-4d^ &c. 
If the first term and the common difference are the same^ 
the series becomes more simple. Thus if a is the first term, 
and also the common difiTerence, and n the number of terms, 
Then a+a=2a, is the second term, 
2a+Q=3ay the third, &;c. 
And the series is a, 2a, 3a, 4a, na. 

329. In a descending series, each succeeding term is found 
by subtracting the common difference from the preceding term. 



Qttest. — What else is this series called ? When the series increases, 
what is i^ called ? When it decreases, what ? How is each successive 
term found in an ascending series ? How in a descending series ? 
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If a is the first term, and d the common difference, the se- 

Ist 2d 3d 4Ui 6(h 

Ties is a, a — rf, a — 2J, a — 3J, a — 4td, &c. 

In this manner we may obtain any term by continued ad- 
dition or subtraction. But in a long series, this process 
would become tedious. There is a method much more ex- 
peditious. By attending to the series, 

!■( 2d 3d 4tb 6lh 

a, a-f.^, a-|-2(/, a+3dy a+4fd^6cc,y 
it will be seen that the number of times d is added to a, is 
one less than the number of the term. Thus, 

The second term is a-f-J, i. e. a added to once d ; 
The third is a-|-2(/, a added to tvnce d ; 

The fourth is a-J-3i, a added to thrice d ; &c. . 

So if the series be continued, 

The 50th term will be 0+496?, 

The 100th term a+99d 

If the series be descending, the 100th term will be a — 99 J. 
In the last term, the number of times d is added to a, is 
one less than the number of all the terms. If then 

d=zthe common diflference, a=the first term, 2r=the last, 
n=the number of terms, we shall have in all cases, 

Zz=adtz(n — l)x<:^5 that is, 

330. (1.) To find the last term of an ascending series, 

^dd to the first term the product of the common difference into 
the number of terms less one^ and the sum will be the last term. 

(2.) To find the last term of a descending series. 

From the first term subtract the product of the common dif' 
ference into the number of terms less one^ and the remainder 
will be the last term. 



Quest. — How is the last term of an ascending series fonnd ? How the 
last of a descending series? 
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N. B. Any other term may be found in the same way. 
For the series may ba made to stop at any term, and that 
may be considered, for the time, as the last. 

Thus the mih teTm=azt(m — l)xd, 

Prob. 1. If the first term of an ascending series is 7, the 
common difiference 3, and the number of terms 9, what is the 
last term 1 Ans. 2r=:a-f (»— l)fl?==7-|-(9— 1) x 3=31. 

Prob. 2. If the first term of a descending series is 60, the 
common diflerence &, and the number of terms 12, what is the 
last termi Ans. z=a— (»— 1)J=60— (12— 1) x 5=5. 

Prob. 3. If the first term of an ascending series be 9, and 
the. common difference 4, what will the 5th term be 1 

Ans. 2:=a+(«»— l)Xfl?=9+(5— l)x4=:25. 

331. There is one other inquiry to be made concerning a 
series in arithmetical progression. It is often necessary to 
find the sun^ of all the terms. This is called the snmmation 
of the series. The most obvious mode of obtaining the 
amount of the terms, is to add them together. But the na- 
ture of progression will furnish us with a more expeditious 
method. 

Let us take, for instance, the series 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
And also the same inverted, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 

The sums of the terms will be, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14. 
Take also the series, a a+rf, a-f-2J, a+3J, a+4J 

And the same inverted, a+idy a-^-Sd^ a+2d, a+d, a 

The sums will be, 2a+4<f, 2a+4rf, 2a^d, 2a-f 4rf, 2a-f 4</ 
Hence, it will be perceived that the sum of all the terms 
in the double series, is equal to the sum of the extremes 
repeated as many times as there are terms. Thus, 

The sum of 14, 14, 14, 14 and 14=14x5. 
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And the sum of the terms in the other doable series is 
(2a+4.c/)x5. 

But this is twice the sum of the terms in the sir^U series. 
If then we put 

assthe first term, w=the number of terms, 

2r=the last, 5=±=the sum of the terms, 

we shall have this equation, ssss-J— x n. Hence, 

332. To find the sum of all the terms in an arithmetical 

progression. 

Multiply half the sum of the extremes into the number of 
terms, and the product will be the sum of the given series, 

Prob. 4. What is the sum of the natural series of numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &€., up to 1000 1 

Ans. s=^^ X n=iti222 x 1000«500500. 
2 2 

333. The two formulas, 2=«a±(n— l)(f, (Art. 329,) and 
g= ~ xn, (Art. 331,) contain five different quantities; viz. 

Oy the first term ; d, the common difference ; n, the number of 
terms ; z, the last term ; and s, the sum of all the terms. 

From these .two formulas others may be deduced by which, 
if any three of the five quantities are given, the remaining two 
may easily be found. The most useful of these formulas are 
the following. 

By the first formula, 

1. The last term^ z=iazt(n — l)d, in which a, n and d are 
given. 



Quest. — ^How is the sum of all the terms found ? When the first term^ 
the common difference, and the number of terms are given, how is the last 
term found ? 
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Transposing (n — l)i, 

2. Thefir8t term^ asesz±(n — l)rf, z, n and rf being given. 
Transposing a in the Ist, and dividing by n — 1, 

3. TAe common difference^ dss , a, z and n being given. 

' n — 1 

Transposing and dividing, 

4. The number of terms, nss 1-1, a, z and d being given. 

d 

By the second formula^ 

ft \ ^ 

5. 7%e tf«m o/* fAe ^erm^ , gas ^ . x n, a, z and n being given. 

Or by substituting for z its value, 
^ai "^^^ ^ X n, in which a, n and rf are given. 

Reducing the preceding equation, 

6. The first term, as= — ZI , 5, c/ and n being given. 

7. TAe common difference, (f=s , 5, a and n being given. 

8. Thenumber of terms „^V(2«-^)'+8'/^2«jj^ „^ ^ a^i 
s being given. 



Quest. — ^When the last term, the common difference, and the number 
of terms are given, how find the first term ? When the first, and last, and 
the number of terms are given, how find the common diiference ? When 
the first and last terms, and the common difierence are given, how find the 
number of terms ? When the first, and last, and the number of terms are 
given, how find the sum of all the terms ? When the sum, difference, and 
number of terms are given, how find the first term ? When the first term, 
the sum, and the number of terms are given, how find the common differ- 
ence ? When the first term, the common difference, and the sum of the 
terms are given, how find the number of terms 7 
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Ohser, A vanety of other formulas may be deduced irom the preeeding 
equations, the investigation of which will afford the student a pleasing and 
profitable exercise. 

334* By the third formula, e. g. may be found any number 
of arithmetical means, between two given numbers. For the 
whole number of terms consists of the two extremes and all 
the intermediate terms. If then m= number of means, 

* 

m-f-2=n, the whole number of terms. Substituting m-|-2 
for n in the third equation, we have. 

The co«mo; difference. .=. ^. 'in.hich a,, and «.re 

given. 

Prob. 5, Find 6 arithmetical means, between 1 and 43. 
. { The common difference is 6, 

I The series, 1, 7, 13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43. 

335. It is obvious from the illustration in Art. 331, that 
.the sum of the extremes in an arithmetical progression, is eqfial 
to the sum of any other two terms equally distant from the 
extremes. Thus, in the series 3, 5, 7, 9, 11^ the sum of the 
first and last terms, of the first but one and last but one, &c., 
is the same in each case,* viz. 14. The same is true of 
every series. 

Frob. 6. If the first term of an increasing arithmetical 
series is 3, the common difilsrence 2, and the number of terms 
20 ; what is the sum of the series 1* 

Prob. 7. If 100 stones are placed in a straight line, at the 
distance of a yard from each other \ how far must a person 
travel, to bring them one by one to a box placed at the dis- 
tance of a yard from the first stone \ 

Quest. — How find any number of arithmetical means between two given 
numbers ? In a series of arithmetical progression, what is the sum of the 
extremes equal to 7 

18 
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Frob. 8. What is the sum of 150 terms of the series 
1 * 1 * '^ 2 "^ &c 1 

? a* ' ? ? ' 3' 

Prob. 9. If the sam of an arithmetical series is 1455, the 
least term 5, and the number of terms 30 ; what is the com- 
mon difference 1 

Prob. 10. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 567, the 
first term 7, and the common difference 2 ; what is the num- 
ber of terms 1 



Prob. 11. What is the sum of 32 terms of the series 
1, li, 2, 2i, 3, &c. 1 

Prob. 12. A gentleman bought 47 books, and gave 10 cents 
for the first, 30 cents for the second, 50 cents for the third, 
&;c. What did he give for the whole 1 

Prob. 13. A person put into a charity box, a cent the first 
day of the year, two cents the second day, three cents the 
third day, &c-, to the end of the year. What was the whole 
sum for 365 days 1 

Prob. 14. How many strokes does a common clock strike 
in 24 hours 1 

Prob. 15. The clocks of Venice go on to 24 o'clock ; how 
many strokes do they strike in a day 1 

Prob. 16. Required the sum of the odd numbers I, 3, 5, 7, 
9, &c. continued to 101 terms. 

Prob. 17. Required the 365th term of the series of even 
numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, &c. 

Prob. 18. The first term of a series is 4, the common differ- 
ence 3, and the number of terms 100 ; what is the last termi 

Prob. 19. A man puts $1 at interest at 6 per cent. ; what 
will be the amount in 40 years 1 
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Prob. 20. The extremes of a series are 2 and 29 ; and the 
number of terms is ten. What is the common difference 1 

Prob. 21. The extremes of a series are 3 and 39, and the 
common difference 2. What is the number of terms'! 

Prob. 22. Find 5 means between 6 and 48. 

Prob. 23. Find 6 means between 8 and 36. 

336. Problems of various kinds, in arithmetical progres- 
sion, may be solved by stating the conditions algebraically, 
and then reducing the equations. Thus, 

Prob. 24. Find four numbers in arithmetical progression, 
whose sum shall be 56, and the sum of their squares 864f. 

If x=s the second of the four numbers, 
And y= their common diiference : 

The series will be x — y, x, x-\-y and a:+2y. 
By the conditions, {x — y)-|-x-[-(2:-|-y)-}-(a?-|-2y)=56 
And (a:— y)2+a:2+(a?+y)2+(:p+2y)2=:864» 

That is, 4a:+2y=56 

And 4«x2-|-4a:y-|-6y2=864 

Seducing these equations, we have 2:=: 12, and y=4>. 
The numbers required, therefore, are 8, 12, 16 and 20. 

Prob. 25. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 9, and the sum of their cubes is 153. What are 
the numbers ? 

' Prob. 26. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 15, and the sum of the squares of the two ex- 
tremes is 58. What are the numbers 1 

Prob. 27. There are four numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion : the sum of the squares of the first two is 34< ] and the 
sum of the squares of the last two is 130, What are the 
numbers \ 
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Prob. 28. A certain number consists of three digits, which 
are in arithmetical progression, and the number divided by 
the sum of its digits is equal to 26 i but if 198 be added to 
it, the digits will be inverted. What is the number 1 

Let the digits be equal to x — y^ x, and cc-\-y, respectively. 
Then the number=100(a:-y)+10x-}-(a:-fy)==llla;-99y, &c. 

Prob. 29. The sum of the squares of the extremes of four 
numbers in arithmetical progression is 200 ; and the sum of 
the squares of the means is 136. What are the numbers % 

Prob. 30. There are four numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion whose sum is 28, and their continued product is 585. 
What are the numbers 1 



SECTION XIV. 

GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION AND PROGRESSION. 

Art. 337. If four quantities are in geometrical proportion^ 
the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means* Thus, 

12 : 8 : : 15 : 10 5 therefore 12 x 10=8 x 15. Hence, 

338. Any factor may be transferred from one of the means 
to the other, or from one extreme to the other, without af- 
fecting the proportion. 

Thus i( a:mb::x:y^ then a:b ::mx :y itor the product of 
the means in both cases is the same. 

So i( na:b::x:y, then a:b::x:ny. 



Quest. — ^If four quantities are in geometrical proportion, what is the 
product of the extremes equal to ? 
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339. On the other hand, if the product of two quantities 
is equal to the product of two others, the four quantities will 
form a proportion if they are so arranged, that those on one 
side of the equation shall constitute the means, and those on 
the other side the extremes. Thus since 6 x 12=8 X 9, then 
6 : 8 : : 9 : 12. (Art. 158.) 

Cor. The same must he true of any factors which^form 
the two sides of an equation. Thus if 

(a-|_^)xc=(i — »») Xy, then a-\-b : d — m i : y : c. 

340. If three quantities are proportional, the product of the 
extremes is equal to the square of the mean. For this mean 
proportional is, at the same time, the consequent of the first 
couplet, and the antecedent of the last. (Art. 320.) It is 
therefore to he multiplied into itself that is, it is to he squared. 

Thus, 4 : 6 : : 6 : 9 5 therefore 4x9=6 x6. 
U a : b : : b : c, then mult, extremes and means, a€=b\ 
Hence, a mean proportional hetween two quantities may 
be found by extracting the square root of their product. 

If a : a? : : a? : c, then x^==aCy and x=y ac. (Art. 249.) 

341. It follows, from Art. 338, that in proportion, either 
extreme is equal to the product of the means, divided by the 
other extreme-; and either of the means is equal to the pro- 
duct of the extremes, divided by the other mean. 

1. U a : b : : c : dy then ad=bc. 

2. Dividing by rf, a=ic-4-rf, 

3. Dividing the first by c, b=ad-^c, 

4. Dividing it by 5, c^ad-^b. 

5. Dividing it by o, d=^bc-=ra. 

Quest. — How is an equation put into a proportion ? If three quantities 
are in proportion, what is the product of extremes equal to 7 How is a 
mean proportional between two quantities found ? When the means and 
one extreme are given, how find the other extreme 7 When the extremes 
find one of the means are given, how find the other 7 
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That is, the fourth tenn is equal to the product of the second 
and third divided by the first. 

N. B. On this principle is founded the rule of simple pro- 
portion in arithmetic, commonly called the '' Rule of Three J^ 
Three numbers are given to find a fourth, which is obtained 
by multiplying together the second and third, and dividing 
by the first. 

342. The propositions respecting the products of the means 
and of the extremes, furnish a very simple and convenient 
criterion for determining whether any four quantities are pro- 
portional. We have only to multiply the means together, 
and also the extremes. If the products are equal, the quan- 
tities are proportional. If the products are not equal, the 
quantities are not proportional. 

343. It is evident that the terms of a proportion may un- 
dergo any change which will not destroy the equality of the 
ratios ; or which will leave the product of the mean; equal to 
the product of the extremes. These changes are numerotts^ 
but they may be reduced to a few general principles.^ 

Case 1. Changes in the order of the terms, 

344. If four quantities are proportional, the order of the 
meanSy or of the extremes^ or of the terms of both couplets^ may 
be inverted without destroying the proportion. 

Thus if a : 6 : : c : (/, and 12 : 8 : : 6 : 4, then, 

^ r .' .1 ^{ a : c : : b : d } the 1st is to the 3d 

1. Inverting the means,* ^,,^ ow ir., i.. 
° ' M2: 6 :: 8:4 5 as the 2d to the 4th. 

Quest. — ^What rule is founded on this principle ? How can you tell 
\ehether four quantities are proportional ? What alterations can be made 
in the terms of a proportion ? When the means are inverted, what is it 
called ? When the terms of each couplet are inverted, what ? If the 
terms of only one couplet are inverted, what is the efiect on the propor- 
tion? 

• This is called aUtrnaiitm, (Euclid 16. 6.) 



the 4th is to the 2d 
as the 3d to the 1st. 
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2. Inverting the extremes, \ • • • • ^ j 

® <4:8::6:12> 

3. Inverting the terms of ^hi aiidic^ the 2d is to the 1st 
t-ack couplet,"^ f 8 : 12 : : 4 : 6 i as the 4 th to the 3d. 

4. We may change the order of the two couplets. (Art. 
319.) 

Cor. The order of the whole proportion may he inverted. 

N. B. If the terms of only one of the couplets are inverted, 
the proportion becomes reciprocal. (Art. 321.) 
If a : 6 : : c : J, then a is to 5 reciprocally, as d to c. 

Case II. Multiplying or dividing by the same quantity, 

345. If four quantities are proportional, the two analogous 
or two homologous terms may he multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity^ without destroying the proportion. Thus, 

If a: 6 : : c : (/, then, if analogous terms are multiplied, or 
divided, the ratios will not be altered. (Art. 311.) 
1. ma : mb::c:d, 2, a: b::mc: md, 

o. — . — . . V . u. 4. a • o , , •— • — . 

mm mm 

\i homologous terms be multiplied or divided, both ratios 

will be equally increased or diminished. 

b. ma'.biimcid. Q, aimbiic: md, 

fv a 1 c J o b d 

7. _ : : : - : a. 8. a : - : : c : — . 

mm mm 

Cor. All the terms may be multiplied, or divided by the 

same quantity. Thus ma:mb::mc: md, or -:-::_:-. 

mm mm 



Quest. — If two analogous terms are multiplied or divided by the same 
quantity, what is the effect ? If two homologous terms are multiplied or 
divided, what ? 

* This is technically called inverHovu 
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Case III. Comparing one proportion with another, 

346. If two ratios are respectively equal io- a third^ they are 
equal to each other, (Euclid 11. 5.) 

This is nothing more than the 7th axiom applied to ratios. 

1. If«:*--«-'»j[thena:6::c:^ora:c::*:rf. (Art. 344..) 
And cidiimm^ 

> then aioiicid^ or a:c::b:d. 
And m:n: :c : dj 

Cor.Ifa:6::«:«)^j^^^.j^^.^ (Euclid 13. 5.) 
m: n>c: d) 

For if the ratio of m:n is greater than that of c : (f , it is 
manifest that the ratio of a : 6, which is equal to that of m : », 
is also greater than that o( c : d, 

N. B. In these instances, the terms which are alike in the 
two proportions are the first two and the last two, and the re- 
sulting proportion is uniformly direct. But this arrange- 
ment is not essential. The order of the terms may be 
changed, in various ways, without afiecting the equality of 
the ratios. (Art. 344.) 

The proposition to which these instances of equality be- 
long, is usually cited by the words, " ex (zquo^' or " ex 
aqttali:' (Euclid 22. 5.) 

347. Any number of proportions maybe compared, in the 
same manner, if the first two or the last two terms in each 
preceding proportion, are the same with the first two or the 
last two in the following one« 

Thus if a:b::c:d ^ 



And c id:: hi I 
And hi liimin 
And mm: I x:y 



* then a:b::x:y. 



Quest. — When two ratios are each ef|ual to a third, liow are Ihey to 
eaeh other ? How is this proposition cited in geometry ? When may any 
number of proportions be compared in this manner ? 
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That is, the first two terms of the first proportion have the 
same ratio as the last two terms of the last proportion. For 
it is manifest that the ratio of all the couplets is the same. 

348. But if the two means, or the two extremes, in one 
proportion, be the same with the means, or the extremes, in 
another, the four remaining terms will be reciprocally propor- 
tioned. 

If a:m::n:6) ., '.^ nraT««^7«A 

c then a : c : : t^ i'-"^ a.c .,a.o. 

And c:tn::n:a ) ^ ^ 

For ab^mn ) .^^^^ 33^ v Therefore ab=cd, smdaiciidib. 
Aifid cd=mn ) 

Tn this example, the two means in one proportion are like 

those in the other. But the principle will be the same, if the 

extremes 4te alike, or if the extremes in one proportion are 

like the ni^eans in the other. 

If m:a::6:»>i ,, 

^ _ ' , > then a:c::a:o. 

And 7ii:c::d:n) 

And m : c::d:n ) 
_ The [Proposition in geometry which applies, to this case, is 
usually cited by the words " ex aquo perturbaie.^^ (£uc. 23. 5.) 

Case IV. Addition and Subtraction of equal ratios. 

349. If to or from two analogous or two homologous terms, 
of a proportion^ two other quantifies having the same ratio 
he added or subtractedy the proportion will be preserved, 
(Euclid 2. 5.) 



Quest. — If the two means or two extremes in one proportion be the same 
as the means or extremes in another, how are the remaining terms ? How 
IB this proposition cited in geometry ? When two analogous or homologoui 
terms^are added to or subtracted from two other quantities having the same 
ratio, howls the proportion ? 
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For a ratio is not altered, by adding to it, or sabtracting 
from it, the terms of another equal ratio. (Art. 312.) 

If a:b::c:dj and a:b::m:ny 

Then by adding to, or subtracting from a and by the terms 
of the equal ratio i7t : n, we have, 

a-^-mib+niicidy and a — m:b — n::c:d. 

And by adding and subtracting m aad n, to aad from c and 
dj we have, 

a:b::c-\'m:d+ny and a:b::c — m:d — ». 

Here the addition and subtraction are to and from analo' 
gous terms. But by alternation, (Art. 344,) these terms will 
become homologous^ and we shall have, 

o-j_OT:c::6+n:i/, and a — micxib — n\d. 
Cor. 1. This addition may evidently be extended to any 
number of equal ratios. (Euclid 2. 5. cor.) 

\ id 

^;^ ►thena:5::c+A4.m+ar:J-[-/+n-|-y. 

Cor. 2. If «:^::^:^ hhena+«i:6::c+n:rf. (Eu.24.5.)' 
And mibimid^ ^ 

For by alternation arc: :6:(f > ^j^^j^ < a-f-w : c-fn : : & : rf 
And miniibidS i or a-j-m ibi\ c-^n : d, 

350. Hencey if two analogous or homologous terms be add- 
ed tOy or subtracted from the two otherSy the proportion will be 
preserved. 

Thus, if a : *: : c: J, and 12:4 : :6 : 2, then, 

1. Mding the last two terms, to the first two. 

aJ^c:b-\-di:a:b 12+6: 4+2:: 12:4 

anda+c:6+J::c:<i 12+6: 4+2:: 6:2 

or a+c:a::^+rf:i 12+6:12::4+ 2:4 

anda+c:c::6-f(i:d 12+6: 6::4+- 2:2. 



Thus if aibi:* 
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2. •dddinfr the two antectde/Us to the two consequents* 
a+b:b::c+d:d 12+4 : 4::6+2:2 
a+b : a ; : c+(i : c, &c. 12-f 4 :12 : : 6+2 : 6, &c. 
This is called composition. (Euclid 18. 5.) 

3. Subtracting X\i^jint two terms from the last two. 
c — a law d — b : 6, or c — a : c : : d — b : d, &c. 

4. Subtracting the Za^^ two terms from theirs/ two. 
a — c : 6 — d: laib, or a — c : 5 — rf : : c : J, &c. 

5. Subtracting the consequents from the antecedents, 
a — 6 : 6 : : c — d : (/, or a : a — b : : c : c — d, &c. 

The alteration expressed by the last of these forms is 
called conversion. 

6. Subtracting the antecedents from the consequents, 
b — a : a : : d — c : c, or 6 : 5— a : : (/ : <f — c, &c. 

7. Adding and subtracting, a-\-b : a — b : : c-j-c' : c — d. 

That is, the sum of the first two terms, is to their differ- 
ence, as the sum of the last two, to their difference. 

Cor. If any compound quantities, arranged as in the pre- 
ceding examples, are proportional, the simple quantities of 
which they are compounded are proportional also. 

Thus, if a-\-b :b:: c+(/ : d^ then a:b::c:d. This is called 
division. (Euclid 17. 5.) 

Case V. Compounding Proportions. 

351. If the corresponding terms of two or more ranks of 
proportional quantities be multiplied together j the products toill 
be proportional. 



Quest. — ^What is compositfon ? Conyenion? Division? If the 
responding terms of two or more ranks of proportionals are multiplied to* 
gether, how will the product be ? 
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This process is called compounding proporHont. It is the 
same as compounding rouios. It should be distinguished from 
what is called composition^ which is an addition of the terms 
of a ratio. (Art. 350, 2.) 

If a:b::c:d 12:4::6:2 

And h:l::m:n 10:5::8:4 



Then a&: bill cm :dn 120:20::48:8 

For from the nature of proportion, the two ratios in the 
first rank are equal, and also the ratios in the second rank. * 
And multiplying the corresponding terms is multiplying the 
ratios, (Art. 311,) that is, multiplying equals by eqvalsy 
(Ax. 3 ;) so that the ratios will still be equal, and therefore 
the four products must be proportional. 

The same proof is applicable to any number of proportions. 



a:b:: c :d 



If 



h:l::m:n ^ then ahp :blq:: cmx : dny, 
ip:q::x:y ^ 

From this it is evident that if the terms of a proportion be 
multiplied, each into itself, that is, if they be raised to any 
power, they will still be proportional. (Art. 308.) 
) l£ a:b::c:d 2:4::6:12 

a:b::c:d 2:4<::6:12 



Then a^:b^::c^:d^ 4: 16:: 36: 144 

Proportionals will also be obtained, by reversing this pro- 
cess, that is, by extracting the roots of the terms. 
l[ aib::c:d, then -y/ai-^bii-^ci^d. 
For taking the products of the extremes and means, ad=sbc. 

And extracting the root of both sides, Vad=Vbc 

That is, (Arts. 210.a, 339,) y/a\^b\ \^Jc\y/d. 

"[\ , ' ' " ' ■ ■ " ■■• — ■'— 

^ Quest. — What is meant by compounding proportions 7 What is the dif- 
ference between compounding proportions and composition ? If several 
quantities are proportional, how are like powers or roots of them ? 
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Case Yll Involution and Evolution fft/ie terms. 

352. If several quantities are proportional, their like poW' 
era or like roots are proportional. 

If a : 6 : : c : </, 

Then a* : ft'* : : c* : rf*, and ^o:^ft::'{/c:^c/. 

And ^ fl" : 'y ft* : : ^ c* : ^ J*, that is, a" : ft* : : c" : J*. 

353. If the terms in one rank of proportionals be divided 
by the corresponding terms in another rank, the quotienta 
will be proportional. 

This is sometimes called the resolution of ratios. 



If a:b::c:d 


12:6::18:9 


And h:l::m:n 


6:2:: 9:3 


mu ah c d 
Then _:_::- :- 

h I m n 


12 6 .18 9 
6 2 9 3 



This is merel^ reversing the process in Art. 351, and may 
be demonstrated in a bimilar manner, 

N. B. This should be distinguished from what geometers 
call division, which is a subtraction of the termiSi af a ratio. 
(Art. 350, 7.) 

354?. When proportions are compounded by multiplication, 
it will often be the case that the same factor will be found in 
two analogous or two homologous terms. 

Thus if a:ft::c:(f 
And m:a::n:c 



am :ab::cn: cd. 
Here a is in the first two terms, and c in the last two. 
Dividing by these, (Art. 345,) the proportion becomes 

m:b::n:d. Hence, 



Quest. — Wbat is meant by the resolution of ratios ? 
19 
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355. In compoundiDg proportions, equal factors or divisors 
in two analogous or homologous terms, may be rejecietL 

a:b::c:d 12:4 ::9: 3 

If^ b:h::d:l 4:8::3:6 

h:m::l:n 8:20::6:15 



Then a:m:ic:n 12:30::9:15 

This rule may be applied to the cases, to which the terms 
"eo? <Bqvx>^^ and ^^ ex csquo perturbate^^ refer. (Arts. 346 .a, 348.) 
One of the methods may serve to verify the other. 

356. When four quantities are proportional, if the^r^^ be 
greater than the second^ the third will be greater than the 
fourth ; if equal, equal i if less, less. 

e Usssbj Cssd 
Suppose a:6::c:(f; then if j «>*i C^d 

357. If four quantities are proportional, their redprocaU 
are proportional ; and v. v. 

If a: 6: :c:c?, then .:-::-■: — 

a b c d 

For in each of these proportions, we have, by reduction, 
adsssbc. 

PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION. 

Prob. 1. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that 
the greater increased by 6, may be to the less diminished by 
11 as 9 to 2. 



Quest. — In compounding proportions, what may be done with equal fac- 
tors or divisors f When four quantities are proportional, if the first is 
greater than the second, how is the third ? If equal ? If less ? If four 
quantities are proportional, how are their reciprocals ? 
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Let z-rz the greater, and 49— a? = the less. 
By the conditions proposed, a?-|-6 : 38— a?::9:2 

Adding terms, (Art. 350, 2,) a?+6 : 44 : : 9 : 1 1 

Dividing the consequents, (Art. 345, 8,) a7-|-6:4::9: 1 

Multiplying the extremes and means, a?-f-6=36. And a?=:30. 

Prob. 2. What number is that, to which if 1, 6 and 13, be 
severally added, the first sum shall be to the second, as the 
second to the third \ 

Prob. 3. Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be 
to the less, as their sum to 42 ; and as their difference to 6. 

Prob. 4. Divide the number 18 into two such parts, that 
the squares of those parts may be in the ratio of 25 to 16. 

Prob. 5. Divide the number 14 into two such parts, that 
the quotient of the greater divided by the less, shall be to the 
quotient of the less divided by the greater as 16 to 9. 

Prob. 6. If the number 20 be divided into two parts, which 
are to each other in the duplicate ratio of 3 to 1, what num- 
ber is a mean proportional between those parts 1 

Prob. 7. There are two numbers whose product is 24, and 
thedifl^erenceof their cubes, is to the cube of their difi!erence 
as 19 to 1. What are the numbers \ 

Prob. 8. There are two numbers in the proportion of 5 : 6 ; 
the first being increased by 4 and the last by 6, the propor- 
tion will be as 4:5. What are the numbers 1 

Prob. 9. A farmer has a quantity of com in his g^ranary, 
and sells a certain number of bushels, which is to the number 
of bushels remaining as 4:5. He then feeds out 15 bushels, 
which is to the number sold as 1 : 2. How many bushels had 
he at first, and how many did he sell 1 

Prob. 10. There are two numbers whose product is 135, 
and the difference of their squares, is to the square of their 
difference as 4 to 1. What are the numbers ? 



I 
J 
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Prob. 11. Wbat\wo numbers are tbose, wbose diflferencey 
sum, and product, are as the numbers 2, 3 and 5, respec- 
tively 1 

Prob. 12. Divide the number 24 into two such parts, that 
their product shall be to the sum of their squares as 3 to 10. 

Prob. 13. In a mixture of rum and brandy, the difference 
between the quantities of each, is to the quantity of brandy 
as 100 is to the number of gallons of rum ; and the same 
diflerence is to the quantity of rum, as 4 to the number 
of gallons of brandy. How many gallons are there of 
eachl 

Prob. 14. There are two numbers which are to each other 
as 3 to 2. If 6 be added to the greater and subtracted from 
the less, the sum and remainder will be to each other as 3 
to 1. What are the numbers % 

Prob. 15. There are two numbers whose product is 320; 
find the difference of their cubes, is to the cube of their dif- 
ference as 61 to 1. What are the numbers! 

Prob. 16. There are two numbers, which are to each other, 
in the duplicate ratio of 4 to 3; and 24 is a mean proper* 
tional between them. What are the numbers 1 

CONTINUED GEOMETRICAL FBOPOBTION OR 

PROGRESSION. 

358. When all the ratios of a series of proportionals are 
equal, the quantities are said to be in continued proportion or 
progression. (Art. 322.) 

As arithmetical proportion continued is arithmetical pro- 
gression, so geometrical proportion continued is geometrical 
progression. It is sometimes called progression by quotient* 



Qxr^sT. — What is continued geometrical proportion ? What else is it 
called? 
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The numbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are in continued geometrical 
proportion. (Art. 322.) 

In this series, if each preceding term be divided by the 
common ratio, the quotient will be the following term. Thus, 
V=32, and ^^^16, and V*==8, and|=-4. 
If the order of the series be inverted^ the proportion will 
still be preserved, (Art. 344 ;) and the common divisor will 
become a multiplier. In the series 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c 
4 X 2=8, and 8 X 2« 16, and 16 x 2=32, &c. 

359. Quantities then are in geometrical progresaioUy when 
they increase by a common multiplier^ or decrease by a common 
divisor. 

This common multiplier or divisor is called the ratio. For 
most purposes, however, it will be more simple to consider 
the ratio as always a multiplier^ either integral or fractional. 

In the series 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, the ratio is either 2 considered 
as a divisor, or ^ considered as a multiplier. 

360. When several quantities are in continued proportion, 
the nvmber of couplets, and of course the number of ratios^ is 
one less than the number of quantities. Thus the five pro- 
portional quantities a, b, c, d, 6, form four couplets containing 
four ratios ; and the ratio of a : e is equal to the ratio of a^:M, 
that is, the ratio of the fourth power of the first quantity, to 
the fourth power of the second. Hence, 

361. U three quantities are proportional, the first is to the 
third, as the square of the first to the square of the second^ or 
as the square of the second, to the square of the third. In 
other words, the first has to the third, a duplicate ratio of the 
first to the second. And conversely, if the first of the three 



Quest. — When are quantities said to be in geometrical progression ? 

What is the common multiplier or divisor called ? In a series of continued 

proportion, how many couplets and ratios are there ? Wii«n there are 

three proportionals what ratio has the first to the third ? 

19* 
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qoADtities is to the third, as the square of the first to the 
square of the second, the three quantities are proportional. 
If a : 6 : : 6 : c, then aiciia^ili^. And universally, 

362. If several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
ratio of the^r^^ to the last is equal to one of the intervening 
ratios raised to a power whose index is one less than the 
number of quantities. 

If there are four pr6portionaIs a, 6, c, d^ then a:d:za^:b^ 
If there are Jive a^ b^ Cj dy e ; a : e : : o^ : b\ &c. 

363. If several quantities are in continued proportion, they 
will be proportional when the order of the whole is inverted. 
This has already been proved with respect to four propor- 
tional quantities. (Art. 344, cor.) It may be extended to 
any number of quantities. 

Between the numbers, 64, 32, 16, S, 4, 

The ratios are, 2, 2, 2, 2, 

Between the same inverted, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 

The ratios are, -J, -J^, ^,.-J^. 

So if the order of any proportional quantities be inverted, 
the ratios in one series will be the reciprocals of those in the 
other. For by the inversion each antecedent becomes a con- 
sequent, and V. V. but the ratio of a consequent to its ante- 
cedent is the reciprocal of the ratio of the antecedent to the 
consequent. (Art. 30.5.) That the reciprocals of equal quan- 
tities are themselves equal, is evident from Ax. 4. 

364. To investigate the properties of geometrical progres- 
sion, Ave may take nearly the same course, as in arithmetical 
progression, observing to substitute continual multiplication 
and dirnsion, instead of addition and subtraction. It is evi- 
dent, in the first place, that, 

Quest. — ^When several quantities are in continued proportion, what 
ratio has the first to the last ? If the series is inverted, what effect has 
it f How are the ratios in one series, compared with those of another, 
when the order is iavsited 7 
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365. In an aseendiog geometrical series, each succeeding 
term is found, by multiplying the ratio into the preceding 
term. 

If the first term is 0, and the ratio r, 
Then axr=ary the second term, arxrssar^ the third, 
ar^ xr=ar\ the fourth, ar^xr^^ar^^ the fifth, &c. 
And the series is a, ar^ ar\ ar\ ar^y ar^y &c. 

366. If the first term and the ratio are the samey the pro- 
gression is simply a series of powers. 

If the first term and ratio are each equal to r, 
Then rxr=zr^y the second term, r^xr=:r\ the third, 
r^Xr=^r\ the fourth, r^xr=r\ the fifth. 

And the series is r, r\ r^, r*, r*, r^, &c. 

367. In a descending series, each succeeding term is found 
by dividing the preceding term by the ratio, or multiplying 
by the fractional ratio. 

If the first term is ar^t and the ratio r. 

The second term is — , or ar^ x t=fl^^ 

r 

And the series is ar^, ar*, ar*, ar^, ar\ ar, a, &c. 

If the first term is a, and the ratio r. 

The series is a, -, — , — , &c., or a, ar-^, ar'^y &c. 

r r^ r^ 

lit ad S'l 4th 5ib fits 

368. By attending to the series a, ar, ar\ ar\ ar*y ar^y 
&;c., it will be seen that, in each term, the exponent of the 
power of the ratio, is one less than the number of the term. 

If then a= the first term, r= the ratio, 

z= the last, n== the number of terms 5 

we have the equation zz=zar^~\ the last term, that is, 



Quest. — la an ascending geometrical series how is each succeeding 
term found ? When the first term and ratios arc the same, what is the 
progression ? How is each term found in a desceadiag aeries } 
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369. In geometrical progression, the hut term is equal to 
tht product of the first inio that power of the ratio whose index 
is one less than the number of terms. 

When the last term and the ratio are the taste, the equa- 
tion becomes zs=rr*-^ss=r*. (Art 366.) 

370. Of the four quantities a, z, r and n, any three being 
given, the other may be found. 

1. By the last article, 

z=ar*^h=: the last term, 

2. Dividing by r*""*, 

=a= the first term, 

3. Dividing the 1st by a, and extracting the root, 

i_ 

=r= the ralio. 



(-:] ^- 



371. By the last equation may be found any number of 

geometrical meanSy between two given numbers. If m= the 

number of means, m-|-2=n, the whole number of terms. 

Substituting 0»-|-2, for n, in the equation, we have 

i_ 

=zr, the ratio. 



(=)■*'= 



When the ratio is found, the means are obtained by con- 
tinued multiplication. 

Prob. 1. Find two geometrical means between 4 and 256. 
Ans. The ratio is 4, and the series is 4, 16, 64, 256. 

Prob. 2. Find three geometrical means between ^ and 9. 

372. The next thing to be attended to, is the rule for find- 
ing the sum of aU the terms. 



Quest. — What is the last term equal to 7 What is the first term equal 
to? How find the ratio I 



7 
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If any term, in a geometrical series, be maltiplied by the 
ratio, the product will be the succeeding term. (Art. 365.) 
Of course, if each of the terms be multiplied by the ratio, a 
new series will be produced, in which all the terms except 
the last will be the same, as all except the first in the other 
series. To make this plain, let the new series be written un« 
der the other, in such a manner, that each term shall be re* 
moved one step to the right of that from which it is pro- 
duced in the line above. 

Take, for instance, the series, 2, 4', 8, 16, 32 

Multiplying each term by the ratio, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 

Here it will be seen nt once, that the last four terms in the 
upper line are the same as the first four in the lower line. 
The only terms which are not in both, are the^r^^ of the one 
series, and the last of the other. So that when wo subtract 
the one series from the other, all the terms except these two 
will disappear, by balancing each other. 

If the given series is, a, ar^ ar^, ar^^ .... ar'*"^. 
Then mult, by r, we have ar, flr^, or', .... ar*-"^^ ar*. 

Now let Sss the sum of the terms. 

Then, ^-sa-f or-f-^r^-j-ar', . « . • -j-ar**"^, 

And mult, by r, r«s>= ar-far^-j-ar', .... -j-flr»-i-j-ar», 

■ I !■ ■■■ ■■■■■ 11 I I ■■ IIW ■ ■■■ ■ I ■ ■ — — ^— — — ^ 

Subt. the first equation from the second, rs — 5=ar*» — a 

And dividing by (r— 1,) (Art. 98,) ^^gr"— a 

r — 1 

In this equation, ar* is the last term in the new series, and 

is therefore the product of the ratio into the last term in the 

given series. 

Therefore, «&» , that is, 

r — 1 
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373. To find the sum of a geometrieal series. 
MttUiply the last term into the raiio^from ihe product tubtraet 

the first terfUy and divide the remainder by ihe ratio less one. 

Ohnr, From the above formula, in connexion with the one in Art. 368, 
there may be the same variety of other formulas deduced as in Art. 333.- 
The others, however, involve principles with which, it is presumed, the 
pupil is not yet acquainted. 

Prob 3. If in a series of numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the first term is 6, the last term 1458, and the ratio 3, 
what is the sum of all the terms 1 

Ans. ,=!:?=:?=i2ii^^5?=!?=2184. 
r— 1 • 3—1 

Prob. 4. If the first term of a decreasing geometrical se- 
ries is \y the ratio j, and the number of terms 5, what is the 
sum of the series 1 

Prob. 5. What is the sum of the series, 1, 3, 9, 27, ^c^ to 
12 terms 1 

Prob. 6. What is the sum of ten terms of the series 1, ^, 

Prob. 7. If the first term of a series is 2, the ratio 2, and 
the number of terms 13, what is the last terml 

Prob. 8. What is the 12th term of a series, the first term 
of which is 3, and the ratio 3 1 

Prob. 9. A maft bought a horse, agreeing to give 1 cent 
for the first nail in his shoes, three for the second, and so 
on. The shoes contained 32 nails; what was the cost of the 
horse 1 

374. Quantities in geometrical progression are proportional 
to their differences. 



Quest. — How is the sum of a geometrical series found 7 If quantities 
are in geometrical progression, how are they to their difierences ? How 
are their differences to each other ? 
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Let the series be a, ar,^ ar\ ar^, aH, &c. 
By the nature of geometrical progression, 

a:ariiar:ttr^::ar^:ar^::ar^: ctr*^ &c. 

In each couplet let the antecedent be subtracted from the 
consequent, according to Art. 350, 6. 

Then a:ar:: ar — a : ar^ — ar : : ar^ — ar : ar^ — ar% &c. 

That is, the first term is to the second, as the difference 
between the first and second, to the difference between the 
second and third ; and as the difference between the second 
and third, to the difierence between the third and fourth, &c. 

Cor. If quantities are in geometrical progression, their 
differences are also in geometrical progression. 

Thus the numbers 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, 6cc. 

And their differences 6, 18, 54, 162, &c., are in 
geometrical progression. 

375. Problems in geometrical progression may be solved, 
as in other parts of algebra, by means of equations. 

Prob. 10. Find three numbers in geometrical progression, 
such that their sum shall be 14, and the sum of their 
squares 84. 

Let the three numbers be x, y and z. 
By the conditions, a? : y : : y : z, or xzz=y^ 

And a:+y+2r=14 

And a?2+y2+22=84 

Ads. 2, 4 and 8« 

Prob. 11. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion whose product is 64, and the sum of their cubes is 584. 
What are the numbers % 

Prob. 12. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion : the sum of the first and last is 52, and the square of 
the mean is 100. What are the numbers 1 
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Prob. 13. Of fouT numbers in geometrical progression, 
tbe sum of the first two is 15, and the sum of tbe last two 
is 60. What are tbe numbers 1 

Prob. 14. A gentleman divided 210 dollars among three 
servants, in such a manner that their portions were in geo- 
metrical progression ; and the first had 90 dollars more than 
the last. How much had each 1 

Prob. 15. There are three numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression, the greatest of which exceeds the least by 15 i and 
the difference of the squares of the greatest and the least, 
is to the sum of the squares of all the three numbers as 5 to 
7. What are the numbers! 

Prob. n16. There are four numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the second of which is less than the fourth by 24; and 
the sum of the extremes is to the sum of the means as 7 to 
3. What are the numbers ? 



SECTION XV. 

EVOLITTION OF COMPOUND QUANTITIES, 

376. Rule. — ^I. •Arrange the terms according^to the powers 
of one of the letters, so ihat the highest power shall stand first ^ 
the next highest next^ Src, 

II. Take the root of the first term, for the first term of the 
required root: 

III. Subtract the power from the given quantity^ and divide 
the first term of the remainder by the first term of the root in 



Quest. — ^How should the terms be arranged to extract the root of a com- 
pound quantity ? What are the other steps ? 
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volved io the nexi inferior power and multiplied by the index 
vf the given power /* the quotient will be the next term of the 
root, 

IV, Subtract the power of the terms already found from the, 
given quantity J and using the same divisor^ proceed as before, . 

Proof. This ruleveiifies itself. For the root, whenever a 
new terra is added to it, is involved, for the purpose of sub- 
tracting its power from the given quantity: and when the 
power is equal to this quantity, it is evident the true root is 
found. 

1. Extract the cube root of 
a«+3a5— 3a*— 1 Ia3+6a2+12a--8(a»-fa— 2. 
a% the first subtrahend. 



3a^)* 3a*, &c., the first remainder. 
o6_^3a5_|.3o*^a3^ the 2d subtrahend. 

3a*)* • — 6o*, &c., the 2d remainder. 
o«+3a«— 3a*— Ila3+6aa-fl2a— 8. 

2. Find the 4th root of a*-f-8a»-f 2ia2-|-32a+16. 

3. Find the 5th root of a^-^5a*b-{-10aH^-\-10aH^+bab* 
+b^. 

4. Find the cube root of a^^6aH-{.'l2ab^^Sb^. 

5. Find the 2d root of 4,a^—12ab-\-%^+16ah'-iibh 

N. B. In finding the divisor in the 5th example, the term 
2a in the root is not involved, because the power next below 
the square is the first power. 



* By the given power is meant a power of the same name with the re« 
quired root. As powers and roots are correlative terms, any quantity is 
the square of its square root, the cube of its cube root, &c. 

20 
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377. The square root mdy be extracted by the following 
Rule. I. Arrange the terms of the given quantity according 
to the powers of one of the letters^ take the root of the first term^ 
for the first term of the required root, and subtract the power 
from the given quantity, 

II. Bring down two other terms for a dividend. Divide by 
double the root already found, and add the quotient both to the 
root, and to the divisor. Multiply the divisor thus increased^ 
into the term last placed in the root, and subtract the product 
from the dividend, 

III. Bringdown two or three additional terms and proceed as 
before. 

Proof. Multiply the root into itself, and if the product is 
equal to the given quantity, the work is right. 
6. What is the square root of 

a^+2ab+b^+2ac+2bc4'C^(a+b+c 
a^, the first subtrahend. 

2a+b) * 2ab+b^ 

Into 6= 2ab-\-b^, the second subtrahend. 

2a+26+c) * * 2oc+26c+c2 

Into c= 2ac+26c-f-c2, the third subtrahend. 

Proof, The square of the root a-[-6-|-c, is equal to the 
given quantity. 

For (a+6)2=o2^2ai+&2^a2+(2a+6) x b, (Art. 97.) 

And substituting A=<r-|-^,the square h^=s=a^-\-(2a~\-b)xb. 

And (a-fA-fc)2=(A4.c)2==A2^(2A+c)xc ; 
that is, restoring the values of A and h^, 

(a+b+cy=a^+(2a-{-b)xb+(2a-\-2b+c)xc. 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that, if another 
term be added to the root, the power will be increased, by 
the product of that term into itself, and into twice the sam 
of the preceding terms. 

Quest. — ^What is the rule for extracting the square root ? 
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The demonstration will be substantially the same, if some 
of the terms be negative* 

7. Find the square root of 1—46 -[-462 -|>2y — 45y-|-y2. 

8. Find the square root of a«— 2a^-|-3a*— 2a'-fa2. 

9. Find the square root of a *-|-4a2i-|- 46^—402 — 86-f-** 

378. It will frequently facilitate the extraction of roots, to 
consider the index as composed of two or moie factors. 

Thus a* =a^ ^ ^. And a^=a'^ ^ ^. That is, 

The fourth root is equal to the square root of the square ^ 
root 5 

The sixth root is equal to the square root of the cvhe root ; 

The eighth root is equal to the square root of the fourth 
root, &;c. 

To find the siodh root, therefore, we may first extract the 
cvhe root, and then the square root of this. 

10. Find the square root of a?* — 4x'-|-6a?2-— 4a7-|-l. 

11. Find the cube root of a?«— 6a?«4-15a?*— 20a?'4-15x2 
— 6a:+l. 

12. Find the square root of 4a?* — ^x^-\-\^x^ — 6a?+9- 

13. Find the 4th root of 16a*— 96o'a?+216a2x2— 216(ia?» 

+8 la?*. 

14. Find the 5th root of a?«+5a?* + 10x34.10x24.5x4-!. 

15. Find the 6th root of a« — 6a«6+15a*A2_20a»6» 
4.1502^*— 6a654Z»6. 



Quest. — How may the extraction of roots be facilitated ? What is the 
fourth root equal to ? The sixth ? The eighth ? How thea may we find 
the sixth root ? 
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SECTION XVI. 

APPLICATION OF ALGEBRA TO GEOMETBY.* 

Art. 379. It is often expedient to make use of the alge- 
braic notation, for expressing the relations of geometrical 
quantities, and lo throw the several steps of a demonstration 
into the form of equations. By this, the nature of the rea- 
soning is not altered. It is only translated into a different 
language. Signs are substituted for words, but they are in- 
tended to convey the same meaning. A great part of the 
demonstrations in geometry really consist of a series of 
equations, though they may not be presented to us under the 
algebraic forms. Thus the proposition, that the sum of the 
three angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles, (Euc. 32. 1,) may 
be demonstrated, either in common 
language, or by means of the signs 
used in algebra. 

Let the side AB, of the triangle 
ABC, (Fig. 1,) be continued to D ; 
let the line BE be parallel to AC ; 
and let GHI be a right angle. 

The demonstration, in words, is as follows : 

1. The angle EBD is equal to the angle BAC, (Euc. 29. 1.) 

2. The angle CBE is equal to the angle ACB. 

3. Therefore, the angle EBD added to CBE, that^ is, the 

angle CBD, is equal to BAC added to ACB. 

4. If to these equals, we add the angle ABC, the angle CBD 

added to ABC, is equal to BAC added to ACB and ABC. 

• This section is to be read after the Elements of Geometry. 
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5. Bat CBD added to ABC, is equal to twice GHI, that is, 

to two right angles. (£uc. 13. 1.) 

6. Therefore, the angles BAG, and ACB, and ABC, are 

together equal to twice GHI, or two right angles. 
Now hy substituting the sign -[-, for the word added, or and^ 
and the sign =, for the word equal , we shall have the same 
demonstration in the following form. 

^ 1. By Euclid 29. 1. EBD=BAC 

2. And CBE=ACB 

3. Add the two equations EBD+CBE =BAC+ACB 

4. Add ABC to both sides CBD4-ABC=BAC-f-ACB+ABC 

5. But by Euclid 13. 1. CBD+ABC=2GfII 

6. Make the 4th and 5th equal BAC+ACB-|-ABC=2GHL 

By comparing, one by one, the steps of these two -demon- 
strations, it will be seen that they are precisely the same, 
except that they are differently expressed. 

380. It will be observed that the notation in the example 
just given, differs, in one respect, from that which is gene- 
rally used in algebra. Each quantity is represented, not by 
a single letter, but by several. In common algebra when one 
letter stands immediately before another as ab, without any 
character between them, they are to be considered as multU 
plied together. 

Bdt in geomeiry, AB is an expression for a single line, and 
not for the product of A into B. Multiplication is denoted, 
either by a point or by the sign x . The product of AB into 
CD, is AB . CD, or AB x CD. 

381. There is no impropriety, however, in representing a 
geometrical quantity by a single letter. We may make b 
stand for a line or an angle, as well as for a number. 

20* 
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If, in the example above, we put the angle 

EBD=a, ACB=(f, ABC=A, 

BAC=6, CBDzrg, GHI=/, 

CBE=c, 
the demonstration will stand thus : 

1. By Euclid 29. 1, a=b 

2. And cssi 

3. Adding the two equations, a-\-c=sb'\-d 

4. Adding h to both sides, g-J-^=5-|-(f-[-A 

5. By Euclid, 13, 1, g+h=2l 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, 6-f-(^-{-A»=2/. 

This notation is apparently more simple than the other ; 
but it deprives us of what is of great importance in geo- 
metrical demonstrations, continual and easy reference to 
the figure. To distinguish the two methods, capitals are 
generally used for that which is peculiar to geometry ; and 
small letters^ for that which is properly algebraic. 

382. If a line whose length is meas- Fig. 2. 

ured from a given point or line, be 
considered posiiive ; a line proceed- 
ing in the opposite direction must be 
considered negative. If AB (Fig. 2,) 
reckoned from DE on the right^ is 
positive \ AC on the left is nega- 
tive. 



D 



B 



s 



Hence, if, in the course of a calculation, the algebraic value 
of a line is found to be negative ; it must be measured in a 
direction opposite to that which, in the same process, has 
been considered positive. (Art. 162.a.) 

383. In algebraic calculations, there is frequent occasion 
for multiplication^ division^ involution^ &c. But how, it may 
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be asked, can geometrical quantities be maltiplied into each 
other 1 One of the factors, in multiplication, is always to 
be considered as a number. The operation consists in re- 
peating the multiplicand as many times as there are units in 
the multiplier. How then can a line, a surface, or a solid, 
become a multiplier 1 

To explain this it will be necessary to observe, that when- 
ever one geometrical quantity is multiplied into another, some 
particular extent is to be considered the unit. It is immate- 
rial what this extent is, provided it remains the same in dif- 
ferent parts of the same calculation. It may be an inch, a 
foot, a rod, or a mile. . If, for instance, one of the lines be a 
foot long, and the other half a foot ; the factors will be, one 
12 inches, and the other 6, and the product will be 72 inches. 
Though it would be absurd to say that one line is to be re- 
peated as oftert as another is long ; yet there is no impro- 
priety in saying, that one is to be repeated as many times as 
there are feet or rods in the other. This, the nature of a 
calculation often requires. 

384*. If the line which is to be the multiplier, is on y a part 
of the length taken for the unit, the product is a like part of 
the multiplicand. (Art< 71.) Thus, if one of the factors is 
6 inches, and the other half an inch, the product is 3 inches. 

385. Instead of referring to the measures in common use, 

as inches, feet, &c., it is often convenient to fix upon one of 
the lines in a figure, as the unit with which to compare all 
the others. When there are a number of lines drawn within 
and about a circle, the radius is commonly taken for the unit. 
This is particularly the case in trigonometrical calculations. 

386. The observations which have been made concerning 
lines, may be applied to surfaces and solids. There may be 
occasion to multiply the area of a figure by the number of 
inches in some given line. 
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But here another difficulty presents itself. The product 
of two lines is often spoken of as being equal to a surface ; 
and the product of a line and a surface, as equal to a solid. 
But if a line has no breadth^ how can the multiplication, that 
is, the repetition^ of a line produce a surface \ And if a sur- 
face has no thickness, how can a repetition of it produce a 
solid \ 

387. In answering these inquiries it must be admitted, that 
measures of length do not belong to the same class of mag- 
nitudes with superficial or solid measures ; and that none of 
the steps of a calculation can, properly speaking, transform 
the one into the other. But, though a line cannot become a 
surface or a solid, yet the several measuring units in com- 
mon use are so adapted to each other, that squares, cubes, 
&c., are bounded by lines of the same name. Thus the side 
of a square inch is a linear inch ; that of a square rod, a 
linear rod, dec. The length of a linear inch is, therefore, the 
same as the length or breadth of a square inch. 

If then several square inches are 
placed together, as from Q to R, 
(Fig. 3,) the number of them in the 
parallelogram OR is the same as the 
number of linear inches in the side 
QR : and if we know the length of 
this, we have of course the area of 
the parallelogram, which is here 
supposed to be one inch wide. 

But, if the breadth is several inches, the larger parallelo- 
gram contains as many smaller ones, each an inch wide, as 
there are inches in the whole breadth. Thus, if the paral- 
lelogram AC, (Fig. 3,) is 5 inches long and 3 inches broad, it 
may be divided into three such parallelograms as OR. To 
obtain, then, the number of squares in the large parallelo- 
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gram, we have only to multiply the numher of squares in one 
of the small parallelograms, into the number of such paral- 
lelograms contained in the whole figure. But the number of 
square inches in one of the small parallelograms is equal to • 
the number of linear inches in the length AB. And the num- 
ber of small parallelograms is equal to the number of linear 
inches in the breadth 6C. It is therefore said concisely, that 
the area of a parallelogram is equal to its length multiplied 
into its breadth. 

388. We hence obtain a convenient algebraic expression, 
for the area of a right-angled parallelogram. If two of the 
sides perpendicular to each other are AB and BC, the expres- 
sion for the area is AB xBC ; that is, putting a for the area, 

o=AB X BC. 
It must be remarked, however, that when AB stands for 
% liney it contains only linear measuring units ; but when it 
enters into the expression for the area, it is supposed to con- 
tain superficial units of the same name. 

389. The expression for the area 
may also be derived by another me- 
thod more simple, but less satisfac- 
tory perhaps to some. Let a (Fig. 
4,) represent a square inch, foot, rod, 
or other measuring unit; and let b 
and / be two of its sides. Also, let 
A be the area of any right-angled 

parallelogram, B its breadth, and L iik length. Then it is 
evident, that, if the breadth of each were the same, the areas 
would be as the lengths ; and, if the length of each were the 
same, the areas would be as the breadths. 

That is, A : a : : L : /, when the breadth is given ; 
And A : a : : B : 6, when the length is given ', 

Therefore, A:a::BxL:&X/, when both vary. 
That is, the area is as the product of the length and breadth* 
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390. Hence, in quoting the elements of geometry, the term 
product is frequently substituted for rectangle. And what- 
ever is there proved concerning the equality of certain rect- 
angles, may be applied to the product of the lines which con- 
tain the rectangles. (Legendre 166 ) 

391. The area of an oblique parallelogram is also obtahied 
by multiplying the base into the perpendicular height. Thus 
the expression for the area of the parallelogram ABNM (Fig. 
5,) is MNxAD,or ABxBC. For by Art. 388, ABxBC is 
the area of the right angled parallelogram ABCD ; and hy 
£uclid 36. ], parallelograms upon equal bases, and between 
the same parallels, are equal ; that is, ABCD is equal to 
ABNM. 




D 



Fig. 6. 
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392. The area of a square is obtained by multiplying one 
of the sides into itself. Thus the expression for the area of 
the square AC, (Fig. 6,) is (AB)2, that is, a=(AB)2. 

For the area is equal to AB xBC. (Art. 388.) 

But AB=BC, therefore, AB xBC=AB x AB=(AB)2. 

393. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of 
the base and height. Thus the area of the triangle ABG, 
(Fig. 7,) is equal to half AB into GH or its equal BC, that is, 

a=-JAB X BC. 
For the area of the parallelogram ABCD is ABxBC, 
(Art. 388.) And by Euclid 41. 1, if a parallelogram and a 
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triangle are upon the same base, and between, the same paral- 
lels, the triangle is half the parallelogram. (Leg. 168.) 

394. Hence, an algebraic expression may be obtained for 
the area of any figure whatever, which is bounded by right 
lines. For every such figure may be divided into triangles. 




Fig. 8. 



D 




Thus the right-lined figure, ABODE (Fig. 8,) is composed 
of the triangles ABC, ACE and ECD. 

The area of the triangle ABCzzz^AC x BL, 

That of the triangle ACE^^AC x EH, 

That of the triangle ECD^^EC x DG. 

The area of the whole figure is, therefore, equal to 

(^AC X BL)+(iAC X EH)+ (^EC x DG). 

395. The expression for the superficies has here been de- 
rived from that of a line or lines. It is frequently necessary 
to reverse this order ; to find a side of a figure, from knowing 
its area. 

If the number of square inches in the parallelogram ABCD 
(Fig. 3,) whose breadth BC is 3 inches, be divided by 3, 
the quotient will be a parallelogram, ABEF, one inch wide, 
and of the same length with the larger one. But the length 
-of the small parallelogram is the length of its side AB. The 
number of square inches in one is the same as the number 
of linear inches in the other. (Art. 387.) If, therefore, the 
area of the large parallelogram be represented by a, the 
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side AB= ^7^^ ^^^ ^^9 ^^ length of a parallelogram is found 

hjf dividing ike area by the hreadih. 
If be put for the area of a eqtutre whose side is A6, 
Then by Art. 392, a=(AB)2, 

And extracting both sides •/ a=AB. 

That is, the root of the square is found, by eoaracting ihs 

square root of the number of measuring units in its area. 

396. If AB be the base of a triangle and BC its perpen- 
dicular height ; 

Then by Art. 393, a=JBC x AB 

a 
And dividing by ^BC, -|^^=AB. 

That is, the base of a triangle is found, by dividing the area 
by half the height, 

397. As a surface is expressed by the product of its length 
and breadth ; the contents of a solid may be expressed by 
the product of its length, breadth and depth. It is necessary 
to bear in mind, that the measuring unit of solids is a cube / 
and that the side of a cubic inch is a square inch 3 the side 
of a cubic foot, a square foot, &c. 

Let ABCD (Fig. 3,) represent the base of a parallelopiped, 
fire inches long, three inches broad, and one inch deep. It 
is evident there must be as many cubic inches in the solid, 
as there are square inches in its base. And, as the product 
of the lines AB and* BG gives the area of this base, it gives, 
of course, the contents of the solid. But suppose that the 
depth of the parallelepiped, instead of being one inch, is four 
inches.. Its contents must be four times as great. If, then, 
the length be AB, the breadth BC, and the depth CO, the 
expression for the solid contents will be, ABxBCxCO. 

398. By means of the algebraic notation, a geometrical 
demojistration may often be rendered much more simple aod 
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concise, thao in ordinary language. The proposition, (Euc. 
4* 2,) that when a straight line is divided into two parts, the 
square of the whole line is equal to the squares of the two 
parts, together with twice the product of the parts, is demon- 
strated, hy involving a binomial. 

Let the side of a square be represented by s ; 
And let it be divided into two parts, a and b. 

By the supposition, 8=a+b 

And squaring both sides, 8^=^a^+2ab+b^, 

That is, 8^ the square of the whole line, is equal to a^ and 
6^, the squares of the two parts, together with 2a6, twice the 
product of the parts. 

399. The algebraic notation may also be applied, with great 
advantage, to the solution of geometrical problems. In doing 
this, it will be necessary^ in the first place, to raise an alge- 
braic equation from the geometrical relations of the quanti- 
ties given and required ; and then by the usual reductions, 



to find the value of the unknown 
quantity in this equation. 

Prob.l. Given the base, and the 
sum of the hypothenuse and per- 
pendicular, of the right angled 
triangle ABC, (Fig. 9,) to find the 
perpendicular. 

Let the base 
The perpendicular 
The sum of hyp. and perp. 
Then transposing a?, 
1. By Euclid 47. 1, 



Fig. 9. 




AB=6 
BC=:a? 

a?+AC=a 



AC=a— a? 
(BC)2+(AB)3=(AC)2 
2. That is, by the notation, x^+b^=(a^xy=:a^-2ax^x^. 

And, a?= — ^ t-tB C, the side required. Hence, 
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. ^ Ina right angled triangle^ the perpendicular is equal U> 
the square of the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendicular^ 
diminished by the square of the base^ and divided by twice the 
sum of the hypothenuse and perpendicular,^ 

It is applied to particular cases by substituting numbers for 
the letters a and b. Thus if the base is 8 feet, and the sam 
of the hypothenuse and perpendicular 16, the expressiou 

fli— ^2 162—82 

— - — becomes-^ — r^=6, the perpendicular; and ibis 

subtracted from 16, the sum of the hypothenuse and perpen- 
dicular, leaves 10, the length of the hypothenuse. 

Prob. 2. Given the base and the difference of the hypothe- 
nuse and perpendicular of a right angled triangle, to find the 
perpendicular. 

Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 

D C 





Let the base (Fig. 10,) AB=:6=20 

The perpendicular BC=a? 

The given difference of AC and BC =(^=: 10. 



Then will the hypothenuse 

1. Then by Euclid 47. 1, 

2. That is, by the notation, 

3. Expanding (a?+(f)2, 

4. Therefore 



AC=a:+i. 

(AC)2=(AB)2+(BC)a 
(x+rf)2=P+a;2 
a;2-j_2(/a?-frf2--^2^a,a 

b^^d^ . 
= 15. 



a?=: 



2(/ 



Prob. 3. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
30 feet, and the difference of the other two sides 6 feet, what 
is the length of the base 1 
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Prob. 4. If tbe hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
50 rods, and the base is to the perpendicular as 4 to 3, what 
is the length of the perpendicular % 

Prob. 5. Having the perimeter and the dii^onal of a paral<* 
lelogram A6CD, (Fig. 11,) to find the sides. > 

Let the diagonal ACsssAss^lO 

The side AB^x 

Half the perimeter BC+AB=BC-fj:=6==l4 

Then by transposing J*, BC=6 — x. 

Prob. 6. The area of a right angled triangle ABC (Fig. 
12,) being given, and the sides of a parallelogram inscribed 
in it, to find the side BC. 



Fig. 12. 



Fig. 13. 





Prob. 7. The three sides of a right angled triangle, ABC, 
(Fig. 13,) being given, to find the segments made by a per- 
pendicular, drawn from the right angle to the hypothenuse. 

The perpendicular will divide the original triangle into 
two right angled triangles, BCD and ABD. (Euc. 8. 6.) 

Prob. 8. Having the area of a 
parallelogram DEFG (Fig. 14,) in- 
scribed in a given triangle ABC, 
to find the sides of the parallelo- 
gram. 

Draw CI perpendicular to AB. 
By supposition, DG is parallel to 
ABandC. 
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Prob. 9. Through a given point, Fig. 15. 

in a given circle, so to draw a 
right line, that its parts, between 
the point and the periphery, shall 
h^ve a given difierence. 

In the circle AQBR, (Fig. 15,) 
let P be a given point, in the dia- 
meter AB. 



Prob. 10. If the sum of two of the sides of a triangle be 
1155, the length of a perpendicular drawn from the angle 
included between these to the third side be 300, and the dif- 
ference of the segments made by the perpendicular, be 495 ; 
what are the lengths of the three sides 1 

Prob. 11. If the perimeter of a right angled triangle be 
720, and the perpendicular falling from the right angle 
on the hypothenuse be 144 ; what are the lengths of the 
sides 1 

Prob. 12. The difference between the diagonal of a square 
and one of its sides being given, to find the length of the 
sides. 

Prob. 13. The base and perpendicular height of any plane 
triangle being given, to find the side of a square inscribed in 
the triangle, and standing on the base, in the same manner 
as the parallelogram D£FG, on the base AB, (Fig. 14.) 

Prob. 14. Two sides of a triangle, and a line bisecting the 
included angle being given ; to find the length of the base 
or third side, upon which the bisecting line falls. 

Prob. 15. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle be 
35, and the side of a square inscribed in it, in the same man- 
ner as the parallelogram BEDF, (Fig. 12,) be 12; what are 
the lengths of the other two sides of the triangle 1 
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Prob. 16* The number of feet in the perimeter of a right 
angled triangle, is equal to the number of square feet in the 
area; and the base is to the perpendicular as 4 to 3. Re- 
quired the length of each of the sides. 

Prob. 17. A grass plat 12 rods by 18, is surrounded by a 
gravel walk of uniform breadth, whose area is equal to that 
of the grass plat. What is the breadth of the gravel walk 1 

Prob. 18. The sides of a rectangular field are in the ratio 
of 6 to 5; and one-sixth of the area is 125 square rods. 
What are the lengths of the sides 1 

Prob. 19. There is a right angled triangle, the area of 
which is to the area of a given parallelogram as 5 to 8. The 
shorter side of each is 60 rods, and the other side of the tri- 
angle adjafcent to the right angle, is equal to the diagonal of 
the parallelogram. Required the area of each. 

Prob. 20. There are two rectangular vats, the greater of 
which contains 20 cubic feet more than the other. Their 
capacities are in the ratio of 4 to 5 ; and their bases are 
squares, a side of each of which is equal to the depth of the 
other vat. Required the depth of each % 

Prob. 21. Given the lengths of three perpendiculars, drawn 
from a certain point in an equilateral triangle, to the three 
sides, to find the lengths of the sides. 

Prob. 2*2. A square public green is surrounded by a street 
of uniform breadth. The side of the square is 3 rods less 
than 9 times the breadth of the street ; and the number of 
square rods in the street, exceeds the number of rods in the 
perimeter of the square by 228. What is the area of the 
square ! 

Prob. 23. Given the lengths of two lines drawn from the 
aeute angles of a right angled triangle, to the middle of the 
opposite sides: to find the lengths of the sides. 

21* 
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1. What two numbers are jtfaose whose difierence is 10 ; 
and if 15 be added to their sum, the amount will be 43 1 

2. There are two numbers whose difference is 14 ; and if 
9 times the less be subtracted from 6 times the greater, the 
remainder will be 33. What are the numbers % 

3. What number is that to which if 20 be added, and from 
|- of this sum, 12 be subtracted, the remainder will be 10 1 

4. What number is that, |^, \ and f of which being added 
together will make 73 1 

5. A and B lay out equal sums of money in trade ; A gains 
J6120, and B loses JG80 ; and now A's money is triple that of 
B. What sum had each at first 1 

6. What number is that, ^ of which exceeds J by 72 1 

7. There are two numbers whose sum is 37 ; and if 3 times 
the less be subtracted from 4 times the greater, and the re- 
mainder be divided by 6, the quotient will be 6. What are 
the numbers % 

8. A man has two children, to J of the sum of whose ages 
if 13 be added, the amount will be 17 ; but if from half the 
difference of their ages 1 be subtracted, the remainder will 
be 2. What is the asre of each 1 

9. A messenger being sent on business, goes at the rate of 
6 miles an hour ; 8 hours afterwards, another is dispatched 
with countermanding orders, and goes at the rate of 10 miles 
an hour. How long will it take the latter to overtake the 
former's ^ 
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10. To find two numbers in the proportion of 2 to 3 wliode 
product shall be 54i, 

11. A man agreed to give a laborer 128. a day for erery 
day he worked, but for every day he was idle he should for- 
feit 8«. After 390 days they settled, and their account was 
even. How many days did he work % 

12. To find a number to the sum of whose digits if 7 be 
added, the result will be 3 times the left hand digit ; and if 
from the number itself 18 be taken, the digits will be inverted. 

13. A merchant has two kinds of tea, one of which is worth 
99. 6(2. per pound, the other ISs, 6d. How many pounds of 
each must he take to form a chest of 104? lbs. which will be 
worth £56 % 

14. To find a number consisting of two digits, the sum of 
which is 5 ; and if 9 be added to the number itself, the digits 
will be inverted. 

15. There is a certain fraction such, that if you add 1 to 
• its numerator, it becomes ^ ; but if you add 3 to its denomi- 

na[tor, it becomes^. Bequired the fraction. 

16. Out of a cask of water, which had leaked away one ^ 
third, 21 gallons were drawn, and then being gauged, it was 
found to be half full. How many gallons did it hold 1 

17. It is required to find two numbers whose difference is 
7, and their sum 33. 

18. At a town meeting 375 votes were cast, and the per- 
son elected to ofRce had a majority of 91. How many votes 
had each candidate 1 

19. A post stands \ in the ground, ^ in the water, and 10 
feet above the water. What is the whole length of it 1 

20. A young man the first day after his arrival at New 
York, spent ^ of his money, the second day ^, the third day 
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i^ and he then had only 26 doUatB left. How much did he 
have at first 1 

21. A person being asked his age, answered that f of his 
age multiplied by ^ of his age, would give a product equal 
to his age. How many years old was he 1 

22. A man leased a hoase for 99 years ; and being asked 
how much of the time had expired, replied that two .thirds 
of the lime past was equal to four fifths of the time to come. 
How many years had expired 1 

23. On commencing the study of his profession, a man 
found that -^ of his life had been spent before he learned his 
letters, ^ at a public school, ^ at an academy, and 4 years at 
college. How old was he 1 

24. It is required to find a number such, that whether it 
be divided into two, or three equal parts, the product of its 
parts will be equal. 

25. Two persons, 154 miles apart, set out at the same time 
to meet each other, one travelling at the rate of 3 miles in 2 
hours, the other 5 miles in 4 hours. How long before they 
meetl 

26. A man and his wife usually drank a cask of beer in 12 
days, but when the man was absent, it lasted the lady 30 ' 
days. How long would it last the man, if his wife were 
absent 1 

27. A shepherd being asked how many sheep he had, re- 
plied if he had as many more, half as many more, and 7JJ 
sheep, he would then have 500. How many had he 1 

28. A farmer hired two men to do a job of work for him; 
one could do the work in 10 days, the other in 15. How 
long would it take both together to do the same workl 

29. A seafiTold of hay will keep 5 horses or 6 oxen, 87 days. 
How long will it keep 2 horses and 3 oxenl 
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30. A and B together can build a boat in 20 days ; with the 
asaistance of C, they can do it in 12 days How long would 
it take C to build the boat t 

31. There is a cistern with two aqueducts ; one will fill it 
in 30 minutes, the other will empty it in 40. How long will 
it take to fill it, if both run together 1 

32. Required to divide 1 shilling into pence and farthings 
in such a proportion that there may be 39 pieces. 

33. A man divided a small sum of money among his chil- 
dren in the following manner, viz. to the first he gave \ of 
the whole +4> pence, to the second ^ of the remainder +8 
pence, to the third ^ of the remainder + 12 pence, and so on, 
giving to all an equal sum till he had distributed the whole. 
Required the number of shares and the sum distributed. 

34. A hare has 50 leaps the start of a hound, and takes 4 
leaps while the hound takes 3 ; but 2 leaps of the hound are 
equal to 3 of the hare. How many leaps will the hound take 
in catching the hare % 

35. A cistern holding 43 gallons, is to be filled in 12 
minutes by 2 pipes running alternately. The first runs 4 gal- 
lons a minute, and the second 3 gallons a minute. How long 
did each run 1 

36. A and B start at the same time and place to go round 
an island 600 miles in circumference. A goes 30 miles a 
day, and B 20. How long before they will both be at the 
starting point together, and how far will each have travelled 1 

37. A has £ 100, B £48. A robber takes twice as much 
from A as from B. A now has 3 times as much as B. What 
was taken from each ? 

38. It is required to divide 1200 dels, between A, B and 
C ; B has 256+^ of A's share $ G has 270+i of B's. What 
was the share of each 1 
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39. There are 3 pieces of cloth of diflerent valae. ' The 
average price of the first and second is 7 dols. per yard, that 
of the second and third is 9 dols., and the average price of 
all is f of the third. What are the several prices 1 

40. A pipe wiil fill a cistern in 11 hours. After running 
5 hours another is opened, and then the two fill it in 2 hours. 
In what time would the last fill it 1 

41. A man hought a cask of wine, and \ of it leaking out, 
he sold the rest at $2.50 per gallon and neither gained nor 
lost hy his bargain. What did he give per gallon for his wine t 

42. A and B start at the same time and in the same direc- 
tion, but directly opposite each other, to go round a circular 
pond 536 yards in circumference i A goes 11 yards a minute 
and B 34 in 3 minutes. In how long time will B overtake A % 

43. A pipe fills ^ of a cistern in 1 hour ; 2 hours after an- 
other is opened and would have hastened the filling of it 1 
hour ; but 2 hours after, a third begins to discharge, and 
the cistern is finally filled in the time the first would have 
filled it. Bequired the time of the second in filling it, or the 
third in emptying it 1 

44. A young man commencing business with a determina- 
tion to become rich, supported himself for $500 a year, and 
at the close of every year increased his property by a third 
part of what remained after his expenses were deducted. 
In five years he was worth $104,400. What was his origi- 
nal stoek % 

45. At noon the hour and minute hand of a clock are to- 
gether. How soon will they be together again 1 

46« A gentleman bought 5 bushels of wheat and 6 of corn 
for 275. ; he afterwards bought 4 bushels of wheat and 3 of 
com for 18^. What did he pay per bushel for each ? 
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47» A farmer hired 4 men and 8 boys for a week, and paid 
them $40 ; the next week he hired 7 men and G boys for 
$50. How much did he pay each by the week 1 

48. Divide 72 into four such parts that the first increased 
by 5, the second diminished by 5, the third maliiplied by 5, 
and the fourth divided by 5, the sum, difference, product and 
quotient, will be equal 1 

49. A and B can print a certain work in 8 days, A and G 
in 9 days, B and C in 10 days. How long would it take each 
one alone to do the work 1 

f>0. Three boys were playing marbles ; the first game, A 
loses to B and C, as many as each of them had at the begin- 
ning ; next, B loses to A and C, as many ns each of them 
had at the end of the first game ; last, C los^s to A and 
B, as many as each of them had at the end of the second 
game. Each then had 16 marbles. How many had each at 
first 1 

51. It is required to find two numbers whose product shall 
be 54, and the difiference of their squares 45. 

52. Required the side of a rectangular field which contains 
1584 square rods, and its length exceeds its breadth by 8 rods. 

53. The united ages of a man and his wife were 42 years, 
and the product of their ages 432. What was the age of 
each 1 

54. A single lady being asked her age, considered the 
question impertinent and gave an efCsive answer, saying; " if 
you take 4 years from my age, and extract the square root 
of the remainder, and multiply the root by 4, and add 4 to 
the product, the sum will be 24." What was her age 1 

55. A peach orchard ^which contained 900 trees was so 
planted, that there were 11 rows more than there were trees 
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m a row. How many rows were there, and how many trees 
in each row 1 

56 . A man purchased a tract of land m a square form, 
which contained as many acres as there were rails in the 
fence by which it was enclosed; the rails were 11 feet long 
and the fence was 4 rails high. How many acres did the 
tract contain 1 

57. A man bought 80 pounds of pepper and 36 pounds of 
saffron, so that for 8 crovens he had H pounds of pepper 
more than of saffron for 5!6 crowns ; and the amount he laid 
out was 188 crowns. How many pounds of pepper did he 
buy for 8 crowns 1 

58. It is required'to find four numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression such, that the product of the extremes shall be 45, 
and the product of the means 77, 

59. It is required to find three numbers in geometrical 
progression such, t^t their sum shall be 14, and the sum of 
their squares 84. 

60. The hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 13 feet,^ 
and the difference between the other two sides is 7. Re- 
quired the sides. 

61. The perpendicular of a plane triangle is 300 feet ; the 
sum of two of the sides is 1150 feet, and the difference of the 
segments of the base is 495 feet. Required the base and tlfb 
sides. ' , 

62. In ja. plane trians^ the base is 50 feet, the area 796 
feet, and the difference of the sir^ .'s is 10 feet. Required t)ie 
sides and perpendicular. 



THE END. 
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